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Preface 


The book attempts to present the deeply penetrating and subtle thoughts of 
the master minds on educational philosophy and practices in a very simple 
and easy-to-understand manner. It includes the thinking of the Eastern 
educational philosophers from Yajnavalkya to Gandhiji and of the Western 
from Socrates to Dewey. Besides providing a detailed analysis of the 
contribution of Tagore, Gandhi, Krishnamurti, Rousseau, Paulo Freire and 
Dewey, it incorporates a brief life-sketch, publications and essence of the 
work of eighty eight outstanding educators who have made a very 
significant contribution to educational principles and practices. 

The concept, meaning, aims, directions and priorities in education in 
Indian context have been dealt with a deep insight and clarity. 

The book includes very informative material with up to date facts, figures 
and insights relevant to the emerging problems of education in a developing 
society. 

Planned as a textbook for students and handy reference book for others 
interested in education, this volume provides a comprehensive, yet to the 
point analysis. 

The author extends his grateful thanks to all the publishers and authors 
whose publications he has made use of in preparing this book. 


J.C. Aggarwal 
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Education: Its Conceptual Development, 
Traditional and Modern 


1.1 MEANING OF EDUCATION 


Different Meaning of the Term Education. The term ‘education’ has a 
very wide connotation. Philosophers and thinkers from Yajnavalkya 
(Around 1000 B.C.) to Gandhiji (1869-1948 A.D.) in the East and from 
Socrates (469-399 BC) to Dewey ( 1859 to 1952 A.D.) have given the 
meaning of education in accordance with their philosophy of life with the 
result there have emerged divergent concepts of education and different 
definitions. The concept of education is like a diamond which appears to 
be of a different colour when seen from a different angle. Like the 
proverbial elephant and the blind men, everybody é.e. an artist, a biologist, 
an educator, a farmer, a merchant, a moralist, a philosopher, a psychologist, 
a religious preacher, a sociologist and a statesman, a student and a teacher 
seems to have his version of education, which is influenced by his own 
outlook on life and his experiences in a limited field, 

In brief, concept of education has different meanings on account of the 
following factors: 
. Cultural setting. 
. Economic set-up. 
. Geographical considerations. 
. Political philosophy and system. 
. Philosophical thought. 
. Religious moorings. 
. Sociological thinking. 

All these singly or in combination of one or more factors exercise their 
influences on the aims, contents, organisation, discipline and methods etc. 
of education. 


NYAUMNHBWNY 


Derivation of the Term Education 


Different educational theorists have given different derivations of the term 
education. Among the important ones are: 
(a) According to some, the word ‘education’ is derived from the Latin 
word ‘educare’ which means ‘to rear’ ‘to nourish’ and ‘to bring up’. 
(b) Some are of the view that ‘education’ means to ‘draw out’ ‘to 
bring up’, ‘to foster’. 


to 
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(c) Some trace the derivation of education to another Latin word 
‘educo’-‘e’ meaning ‘out of’ and ‘duco’ meaning ‘to lead’. Thus 
education implies ‘to draw out’ something and ‘to lead’ or simply 
‘leading out’ something from ‘within’. 

(d) One school of thought believes that ‘education’ is derived from 
the Latin word ‘educatum’ which means the ‘act of training’. 
Hence education is ‘training of the child’. 

From a close study of the above meaning of education, it is revealed 
that each derivation is concerned with one or two aspects of education. 
However key words are: 


(i) To bring up. (ii) To draw out. 
(iii) To lead out. (iv) To nourish. 
(v) To rear. (vi) To teach. 


(vii) To train. 

A synthesis of these words would give us the clear meaning of the word 
‘education’. So when we synthesise these words we find that education is 
to draw out and to lead out by bringing up, by rearing, by nourishing up, 
by teaching and training. 

Thus, the parents as well as the teachers educate the children. In this 
context we may quote Gandhiji: “By education I mean all round drawing 
out of the best in child and man—body, mind and spirit”. 

What is to be drawn out? Here we may refer to the definition of 
Pestalozzi. “Education is the natural, harmonious development and 
progressive development of man’s innate powers”. 

Now the key question arises as to how the innate powers are to be 
brought out, developed, nourished and trained. Here comes the 
environmental factor which includes the family, the neighbourhood, the 
school, the community and the society at large. Thus, education is a means 
to provide the proper environment for the all round development of the 
individual. The development of the individual has to be a balanced one and 
not lopsided. An individual is one whole. Since the needs of the various 
communities, societies and countries differ, emphasis on methods of rearing 
and educationg differs, Naturally, the concept of education differs. It is 
related to time and space and also situation. 

Education and Values of Universal Nature. However, there are some 
values which all societies and countries cherish. Accordingly from a larger 
view, by education we mean the bringing up and training an individual who 
is aesthetically refined, culturally rich, emotionally stable, mentally alert, 
morally upright, physically strong, spiritually sound and socially efficient. 

Wider Meaning of Education. William H. Kilpatrick views education as 
“From the broad point of view, all life thoughtfully lived is education”, 
Education is thus life and life is education. It includes all influences, social, 
cultural, Political, domestic, geographical etc. Even the soil, climate and 
Surroundings educate us. From broader sense “Whatever broadens our 


horizons, deepens our insight, refines our reactions, stimulates thought and 
feeling, educates us.” 
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In the words of John Stuart Mill, “Not only does education include 
whatever we do for ourselves and whatever is done for us by others for 
the express purpose, of bringing us somewhat nearer to the perfection of 
our nature, it does, more, in its largest acceptance, it comprehends even the 
indirect effects produced on character, and on human faculties, by things 
which the direct purposes are quite different, by laws, by forms of 
government, by the industrial arts, by the modes of social life, nay even 
by physical facts not dependent on human will, by climate, soil and local 
position. Every environment, every surrounding, every activity helps to 
shape the human being. A human soil is in constant interaction with his 
environment. The interaction results in the modification of human behaviour 
and education.” 

It is observed by Lodge, “In the wider sense, all experience is said to 
be educative. The bite of a mosquito, the taste of water melon, the 
experience of falling in love, or flying in an aeroplane, of being in storm 
in a small boat—all such experiences have direct educative effect on us. 
The child educates the parents, the pupil educates his teachers ....Everything 
we say, think or do educates us no less than what is said or done to us by 
other beings, animate or inanimate. In the wider sense, life is education 
and education is life.” 

Salient Characteristics of Education. These are as under: 

1. Education is a process of drawing out the best in child and 
man—body, and spirit. 

2. Education is a process of modification of natural tendencies of an 
individual. 

3. It is a process of self-realisation. 

4. It is a deliberate process. 

5. It is a tri-polar process involving the interaction of the educator and 
that of the child in social setting. 

6. It is a psychological and sociological process. 

7. It is a life-long process. 


1.2 CHIEF ELEMENTS OF THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


| | | | | | 


qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Why to Whom Whois Where to What to How to. When to 
Educate to to Educate Educate Educate Educate 
(Aims Educate Educate (Educational (Subjects, (Methods (Develo- 
and (Child) (Teacher, Institution, Experiences, and Tech- ping Inte- 
Objectives Formal Distance Skills, niques of rest and 
of Educa- and Non- and Open Values) Teaching- Moti- 
tion) Formal System) Learning) vation 

Agencies Stages 
of Educa- and 


tion) Levels. 
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1. Why to Educate. This includes aims of education. The educator and 
the educand must be clear about the aims of education so that efforts are 
made in the right direction. Aims of education depend upon a host of 
factors: political, economic, social, geographical, religious etc. In a nutshell, 
education must produce socially efficient individuals. 

2. Whom to Educate. The educator must understand the educand 
thoroughly—his aptitudes, interests, temperaments etc., so that the ‘best of 
him’ is ‘drawn out’. 

3. Who is to Educate. The teacher is to educate and he must thoroughly 
understand himself also. He must get rid himself of all the blemishes and 
remember ‘Woe to the teacher who teaches one thing with the lips and 
carries another in the heart.’ 

4. Where to Educate. The child is to be educated in a school which must 
‘simplify’ ‘purify’ and ‘idealise’ the environment. Likewise there are several 
other agencies that supplement school’s work. 

5. What to Educate. This leads to the contents of the curriculum which 
has been described as ‘the environment in motion’. In a broader sense it 
includes all the courses, readings, associations and activities that go in the 
school—in the classroom, library, laboratory, workshop, playgrounds and 
in the numerous informal contacts between teachers and pupils. 

6. How to Educate. This involves the knowledge and technique of 
various methods of teaching for making the teaching-learning process 
dynamic, effective and inspirational. 

7. When to Educate. This is concerned with the different stages of the 


child so that ‘motivational’ aspects may be handled and attended to 
psychologically. 


1.3 DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 
Different Definitions of Education 


Education has been defined differently in the light of the needs of the times 
in different countries. In this regard Clark has very highly observed, “No 
writer on education, however, much he may strive after universality of 
thought, can wholly shape himself free from the influence of time and 
place”. Likewise Kandel has observed, “In order to understand, appreciate 
and evaluate the real meaning of the educational system of a nation, it is 
essential to know something of its history and tradition, of the forces and 
attitudes governing its social organization and the political and economic 
conditions that determine its development.” Thus, education has been 
developed, shaped and defined in the light of various factors, like culture, 
economy, geography, philosophy, polity and religion. In recent years, 
scientific and technological developments have played a significant role in 
the conceptual development of education. 


Main Thrust in the Definition of Education given by Indian Thinkers 


e Building of the powers of the human mind Aurbindo 
and spirit. 
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Leading from the unreal to the real, from 
darkness to light, from death to immortality. 
Formation of character. 

All-round drawing out of the best in child and 
man. 

Helping the individual to grow greatly in love 
and goodness. 


Brihadaranyaka 
‘Upanishad’ 
(Swami) Dayanand 
(Mahatma) Gandhi 


J. Krishnamurti 


e Making youngman as embodiment of the K.M. Munshi 
finest in his culture. 

e Enabling the individual to be a producer as_ Nehru 
well as a good citizen. 

e Training the intellect, refinement of heart and Radhakrishnan 
discipline of the heart. 
Purification of the mind and heart. Ramakrishna 
Noble thoughts coming from everyside. ‘Rigveda’ 

Tagore 


(Swami) Vivekananda 
Zakir Hussain. 


Manifestation of perfection already in man. 


Helping the mind of the educand to realize 
the absolute moral and intellectual values. 


e 

e 

e Making life harmonious with existence. 
e 

e 


Main Thrust in the Definitions of Education as given by Western Schools 


e Creation of a sound mind in a sound body. Aristotle 

e Developement of the whole man. Comenius 

e Increasing social efficiency. Dewetry 

e Controlling the mind. Emerson 

e Developing real wisdom. Erasmus 

e Leading and guiding for peace and unity with God. _ Froebel. 

e Developing morality. Herbart 

e Adjusting with the ultimate nature of cosmos. Horne 

e Fashioning the will of the individual to enable him — Huxley 
to move in harmony with nature. 

e Attainment of a sound mind in a sound body. Locke 

e Complete development of individuality. Nunn, P.C. 

e Development from within. Rousseau 

e Leading the human souls to what is best and making Ruskin 
what is best out of them. 

© Dispelling error and discovery truth. Socrates 

Spencer 


© Preparing for complete living. 

° Disciplining the feelings, restraining the passions, 
inspiring worthy motives and inculcating pure 
morality. 


Webster Daniel 
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Evaluation of Some Definitions 


The definition given by Redden seems to be one of the most acceptable 
definitions of education. According to Redden, “Education is the deliberate 
and systematic influence extended by the mature person upon the immature 
through instruction and discipline for the harmonious development of 
physical, intellectual, aesthetic, social and spiritual powers of the 
human-being according to their essential hierarchy by and for the individual 
and social uses and directed towards the union of the educand with the 
creator as the final end.” 

Reddens’ definition touches almost all aspects—hereditary and 
environmental and all phases of the development of the individual and 
society. It also takes into consideration the ultimate unity. The only 
limitation of this definition is that it ignores informal form of education. 

The definition given by Gandhiji also deserves careful attention. Gandhiji 
had a spiritual as well as scientific attitude to issues. He observed facts, 
sorted them before accepting them and after weighing them well, he drew 
his conclusions. Gandhiji felt that while physical and intellectual 
development was necessary, the training of a child’s heart and spirit was 
more important. He remarked, “By education I mean all-round drawing out 
of the best in child and man—body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the 
end of education nor even the beginning. It is one of the means whereby 
man and woman can be educated. Literacy in itselfis no education.” This 
aim is in conformity with the one accepted by the Board of Education in 
England, viz. “The aim of education should be to the full potentialities of 
every child at school, in accord always with the general goods of the 
community of which he is a member.” 

‘Drawing out’ and not ‘pouring in'—‘Drawing out’ and not ‘pouring 
in’ has been stressed by Gandhiji. He wrote, “We have upto now 
concentrated on stuffing child’s mind with all kinds of information without 
even stimulating or developing them.” 

Gandhiji fully realized that nature has endowed children and youth with 
tremendous vitality. They have within them the springs of youth, joy and 
vigour. They have the God-given curiosity of wishing to know things for 
themselves. The task of education is to use these powers. It would be wrong 
to suppress them. This energy should be utilised and harnessed properly. 

What do We Understand by “All-round”?—Man is neither mere 
intellectual nor the gross animal body, nor the heart or soul alone. A proper 
and harmonious combination of all these three is required for the making 
of the whole man and constitutes the true essence of education, Any 
programme of education that puts exclusive emphasis on one of these 
aspects of the human personality is against the basic concept of education. 

Meaning of the term ‘best in man’. The best man has three fields i.e., 
body, mind and spirit. Education, therefore, must cater to the physical, 
mental and spiritual needs. No field should remain negtected. The best in 


man will include the harmonious development of the various faculties of 
man and child. 
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How can We draw out the Best?—The best can be drawn out by touching 
the hearts of the students. Gandhiji wrote, “If I were to be their real teacher 
and guardian I must touch their hearts. I must share their joys and sorrows, 
1 must help them to solve the problems that face them, and I must take 
along the right channel the surging aspirations of their youth.” 


1.4 CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


Following table illustrates the conceptual development of education in 
historical perspective. 


Stages of | Aims = Curriculum — Class- Process Concern Context 
Develop- room 
ment Authority 
First Stage Mortifica- Ethics, Religious Discourses, Moral Dominance 
tion of Religion __ institutions, Memorisa- 
soul and allied churches, tion of 
subjects. etc. spoken/ 
written 
word 


Second Enquiry _Logic, Reformers, 1. Dis- Social Renais- 


Stage into the ethics, Thinkers courses and sance 
nature of Science and their 2. Expe- Educa- (Reaction 
things of disciples riences tional to Church 
and universe 3. Memo- dominance) 
universe Tisation 

Third Productive Scholastic, Teacher Controlled Political Industria- 

Stage Profes- and condi- Domi- _lised 

sional, tioned nance Society, 
Vocational learning Vocational 

Fourth Learning Integrated Partner- 1. Self-  Socializa- Equaliza- 

Stage and but more — ship of learn- tion of tion of 
Earning _ biased teacher- ing Individual Opportu- 

towards taught 2. Progra- nities 
profes- mmed 
sional learning 
courses 3. Group 
intera- 
ction 


1.5 TRADITIONAL CONCEPT OF EDUCATION AND MODERN 
CONCEPT OF EDUCATION: EMERGING CONCERNS 


The most distinctive feature of modern society is its science-based 
technology which has been making a profound impact not only on the 
economic and political life of a country but also on its educational system. 
The changes that occur as a result of the impact are broadly described as 
‘Modernisation’. This modernisation has affected the teaching-learning 
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process in many ways. The recent changes in the concept of educative 
process (teaching-learning process) have led to the development of newer 
areas of educational endeavour. In a traditional society the aim of 
teaching-learning was the preservation of the accumulated stock of 
knowledge. But in the modern society, the main aim of teaching-learning 
is not acquision of knowledge alone. It is the awakening of curiosity, the 
stimulation of creativity, the development of proper interests, attitudes and 
values and the building of essential skills such as independent study. 
Teaching-learning process has to serve as a powerful instrument of social, 
economic and cultural transformation of the society. Teaching-learning 
process is conditioned by the nature and demands of society to which the 
learner should get adapted and attuned. One of the main aims of 
teaching-learning in the modern society is to keep pace with the 
advancement of knowledge and skills. In the modern society educative 
process cannot be undertaken passively. 


Traditional Education and Modern Education at a Glance 


Aspect Traditional Education Modern Education 


1. Aim Knowledge of 3 R’s— 
Reading, Writing and 
Arithmetic i.e. knowledge 


of subjects. 


1. Training in 7 R's ie. 
Reading, Writing and 
Arithmetic i.e. Teaching 
of subjects, Rights, 

Responsibilities and 

Relationship. 

2. Development of total 
personality. 

3. Social Efficiency. 

2. Function 


Contents/Curriculum 


4. Agencies 
Teacher 

6. School 

7. Child 


8. Individual 
Differences 


Broadly Religious 
Subjects-Centred 


Family, School and 
Church 


Autocrat, Policeman 


A place for the pouring 
in of knowledge 


Like Dumb-driven cattle, 
Passive. 


Not recognised 


Broadly Social 
Subjects and experiences 


School, Several Agencies, 
Mass Media. 


Democrate, Humanist. 


1. Place for training in 
citizenship and 
democracy. Art of 
living together. 

2. Idealised miniature 
society. 


Human being. Active 


Utmost consideration to 
individual differences 
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Aspect 


Traditional Education 


Modern Education 


9. Methods of 
Teaching 


10 Courses 

11. Life Experiences 
12. Media 

13. Discipline 


14. Examination 


15. Chief Concern 


Bookish, Memorisation, 
Mechanical 


Usually single track 
Very few 

Mainly Chalk and Board 
Rule of the ‘rod’ 

Rigid. Essay Type 


Religious and spiritual 


Dynamic and 
Challenging, Question- 
answer. Project Method. 
Discovery method etc. 


Diversified 

Related to life. 

New Electric Media 

Self and social discipline 


Comprehensive and 
Continuous, Objective 
Tests etc. 


1. Sociological. 

2. Several new concerns 
like environmental 
education and 
population education etc. 

3. New Technologies. 


1.6 EMERGING CONCERNS AND MODERN EDUCATION 


The world has never changed so rapidly as in recent years. Eminent thinkers 
in the world began to contemplate in the 1990s on the emerging modern 
society and its impact on the modern education. UNESCO took the lead 
and in 1993 appointed an International Commission on Education for the 
21st Century to consider the various dimensions of modern education. The 
Commission gave its report in 1996. 


Major Issues Confronting the Society and Consequently Education 


According to the Commission, modern education must take note of the 
following: 

1. Tension between the global and local situations. 

2. Tension between the universal and the individual. 

3. Tension between tradition and modernity. 

4. Tension between long term and short term considerations. 

5. Tension, on the one hand the need for competition and on the other, 
concern for equality of opportunity. 

6. Tension between the extraordinary expansion of knowledge and 
human beings capacity to assimilate it. 

7. Tension between the spiritual and the material. 


Main Elements of Modern Education 


The Commission suggested the following: 
1. Four Pillars of Education. These are: (i) Learning to know. (ii) 
Learning to Do. (iii) Learning to Live Together (iv) Learning to Be. 
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2. Life long education. 

3. Teachers as partners in education. 

4. Collaboration of education with industry etc. 

5. Incorporation of information technology in education. 


1.7 FORMAL, NON-FORMAL, INFORMAL AND LIFELONG EDUCATION 


Formal Education. Formal education implies: 

1. Planned education keeping in view some definite aim. 

2. Education imparted through well planned means or formal lessons. 

3. Education having a definite course to be covered during a definite 
period. 

4. A teaching-learning process with which the teacher and the learner 
are acquainted. 

5. Education organised by some agency, say the Government or the 
private agency. 

6. Education imparted through institution having building/premises. 

7. Education starting and ending at a particular age. 

8. Education associated with a degree or certificate. 

9. Education usually associated with some sort of mental strain on the 
teacher and the taught. 


Non-Formal Education. It means: 

1. Flexibility in various aspects of education, ie. admissions, place of 
education, curriculum, age, co-curricular activities, modes of teaching, 
evaluation etc. 

2. Covering life span of an individual. 

3. Guided by motivation of the individual for self-growth, self- renewal. 

4. Diversified curriculum responsive to learner and environmental needs. 

5. Process of sharing, exploring, analysing and judging with maximum 
participation of the learner. 

6. Preparation for future needs. 

7. Part-time education. 

Informal Education. Following are its main characteristics: 

- Unconscious learning. 

. No fixed aim. 

- No fixed curriculum, methods of teaching etc. 

- No organised body or institution behind this process. 
. Life-long learning. 

. Natural outcome. 
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Life Long Education 


Origin. The concept of life-long education is said to have originated in 
the 1970s with publication of a UNESCO report entitled “Learning to 
Be—The World of Education, Today and Tomorrow” in 1972. Thereafter 
several international conferences were held to work out the details of this 
concept. The International Commission on Education for the Twenty-first 
Century (1993-96), popularly known as Delors Commission laid great 
emphasis on life-long education in the context of technological 
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advancements. It observed, “Learning throughout life must take advantage 
of all the opportunities offered by society.” 

Meaning of Lifelong Education. An individual learns step by step every 
moment, every day, every month and every year if given an opportunity. 
According to UNESCO, “Lifelong education embraces all forms of 
education and especially out-of-school education.” 

Main Features of Life-long Education. 1. It is a “cradle-to-the- grave” 
educational process. 

2. It is self-education. 

3. It has no terminal stage. 

4. Television and other mass media become important allies in the 
educational enterprise. 

5. Computer and internet etc. are expected to play a significant role in 
lifelong education. 

6. Life-long education is for all. 

7. Lifelong education is a cooperative affair. 

A Balanced View. The use of new information technology in education 
has narrowed down the difference between different concepts of education. 
T.V. is increasingly being used in normal classrooms teaching. Distance 
and open education systems have brought about great flexibility in all the 
components of the traditional system. Non-formal education has accepted 
several characteristics of formal education and vice versa. Homes are 
becoming educational institutions with the use of computers and internet 
as modes of learning. 


1.8 CONCEPT OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Education in India was considered as a liberating force as the aim of life 
was ‘Moksha’ (Liberation or salvation from the cycles of births and deaths). 
Therefore, emphasis in education was laid on those elements that assisted 
an individual in the fulfillment of this objective. Philosophy to our ancestors 
was a practical aid that showed the right way of living. This task was 
performed through education. 

With a view to understand the central teaching of Indian philosophy and 
accordingly to understanding the chief features of the educational system 
it would be very relevant to explain in brief a few concepts like 
‘Purushartha’ (Action or value), “Artha’ (Wealth or material prosperity), 
‘Kama’ (Pleasure or enjoyment), ‘Dharma’ (Righteousness) and ‘Moksha’ 
(Liberation or salvation). 

‘Purushartha’. Each individual has Several desires—desire for children, 
desire for wealth, desire for power, desire for prestige, desire for common 
good, desire for communion with the God or unseen. 

Thus, it follows from above that ‘Moksha’ or salvation can be attained 
only by earning wealth through ‘Dharma’ i.e. in a righteous way and 
enjoying the fruit of wealth in the proper manner. It is clear from this that 
Indian philosophy does not aim at producing ‘sanyasis’ or ascetics. Here 
chief emphasis is on ‘Dharma’ i.e. righteousness. Indian philosophy does 
not decry possession of wealth and its enjoyment. The idealist in India, 
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‘Selflessness’ is the essence of Indian philosophy and its main concern 
is ‘sarvajana Sukhino Bhavantu’ (happiness for all) and education’s 
function is to serve this end. 


2 


Educational Aims, Functions, Direction and 
Priorities in Indian Context 


2.1 AIMS OF EDUCATION RELATED TO SOCIETY 


A.K.C. Ottaway has rightly stated, “Education is an activity which goes on 
in a society and its aims and methods depend on the nature of the society 
in which it takes place” Likewise Clark has observed, “No writer on 
education, however, much he may strive after universality of thought can 
wholly shake himself free from the influence of time and space” 

Aims are related to real situations in life. Education to be effective must 
meet the many-sided needs of the society. A child is not to be educated in 
vacuum. He is a member of the society in which he lives and education 
inust enable him to become a useful member of the society. 

Since, economic, physical, political, religious and social needs differ 
Irom place to place, from time to time and from country to country, 
educational aims also differ. 

1. Economic Factors. Formal education is possible where production 
exceeds consumption. This may be the result of tremendous industrial 
development or favourable natural circumstances. This will depend upon 
fertility of soil, abundant mineral deposits and proper climatic conditions 
for work. Such conditions provide men with leisure to pursue education. 
Where there is a subsistence economy, it is a far cry to afford time for 
formal schooling. This is the reason why poorer and undeveloped countries 
have a minimum education for their children while industrially advanced 
countries afford to keep nearly all their children at school and for a longer 
time. 

2. Geographical Factors. Educational system in ancient Greek States 
presents an interesting study. Education in Sparta aimed at developing 
physical strength, courage and endurance and obedience because the 
immediate aim was to train the Spartan youth as soldiers who could protect 
the state from foreign aggression. Athian education on the other hand was 
finer. 

3. Political Factors. Political ideologies go a long way in determining 
the aims and the system of education. Different political ideologies like 
totalitarian or fascist, communist or socialist and democratic will call for 
different systems of education. 

The ruled nations had a different educational system than their rulers as 
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they were being exploited by their rulers. The system of British education 
was implanted in this country from purely political motives. 

4. Religious Factors. The influence of religion is very powerful as it 
penetrates the emotional depth of human nature. The Brahmanic system of 
education, the Buddist education and the early Mohammedan education 
were dominated by religion. Similarly in Europe the Protestant countries 
were wedded to the education of the masses and the Catholic countries to 
the education of the classes. 

5. Social Factors. Education reflects the social pattern of society. The 
tremendous explosion of science and technology has shaken the old 
leisurely outlook on life and has created intricate problems of social 
adjustment. A new emphasis has been placed on literacy. A growing interest 
is shown in reorganising the curricula at all stages. The new forces in the 
Social structure of the Indian society have provided a fresh incentive for 
educationists to pattern the educational system. 

Education in Primitive Societies. In ancient times men needed training 
in the use of bows and arrows for their safety. Their needs were simple 
and a few. The process of production, consumption, distribution and 
exchange was quite simple. Thus, the educative needs were also simple and 
these could be met by a process of education which was also very simple. 

Aim of Education in a Totalitarian State. The aims of education are 
determined by the political ideologies. J. F, Brown says “Education in any 
country and at all periods reflects ideologies of the ruling class”. There are 
many instances in the history of the world when persons with different 
ideologies from their rulers were threatened, sacked, and even assassinated. 
In Russia, the individual was to be trained in a way so as to become a 
Communist, in Germany a Nationalist Socialist and in Italy a Fascist. The 
aim of education is to force upon every individual an ideology which he 
must not question. The creed will be reflected in the curriculum, syllabi, 
methods, and techniques of education. 

Aim of Education in Ancient India. Education in ancient India was in 
the hands of the Brahmans, and religion played an important role in the 
life of an individual. Indian education aimed at inculcating a spirit of piety 
and righteousness. Education constituted a real training for living life 
according to spiritual and moral values. 

Aim of Education in Medieval India. The aim was religious and the 
educator was required to produce pious and religious minded people. 
Maktabs and Madarsas were the places where education was imparted. 
These institutions were generally run in mosques. 

Aims of Education in British India. There was a radical change in the 
aims of education with the advent of British rule in India. Lord Macaulay 
laid down the aims of education in the famous Minutes of 1835. The aim 
of the educational system was to train an army of individuals who could 
assist the Britishers in the administration of this country. Macaulay wanted 


an educational system which might bring about the cultural conquest of the 
people of India by the British. 
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Aims of Education in Free India. The ideals and values embodied in the 
Preamble to the Constitution of India are the guiding sources of educational 
aims in India. These may be expressed as under: 

. Development of democratic values. 

. Development of egalitarian values. 

. Development of secular values. 

. Development of values related to dignity of individual 

. Development of values conducive to the unity of the country. 
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General Aims of Education 


1. Aesthetic aim. 
2. Complete living aim. 
3. Cultural aim. 
4. Harmonious and all-round development aim. 
5. Happiness aim. 
6. Individual aim. 
7. International understanding aim. 
8. Knowledge aim. 
9. Leisure aim. 
10. Moral aim. 
11. Physical health and well being aim. 
12. Political aim. 
13. Religious aim. 
14. Self-realization aim. 
15. Social aim. 
16. Spiritual aim. 
17. Vocational aim. 
Summing up. Education to be effective cannot have a single aim. An 
ideal balance among various aims has to be struck. 


2.2 INDIVIDUAL AIM AND SOCIAL AIM IN EDUCATION 
Individual Aim in Education 


Individual aim in education has found support from the following: 

1. Individual aim and the biologists, Prof. G. Thompson has 
observed,“Education is for the individual: its function being to enable the 
individual to survive and live out his complete life.” 

2. Individual aim and the naturalists. In the words of Rousseau, the most 
ardent supporter of the individual aim in education,“Everything is good as 
it comes from the hands of the Author of Nature”. Accordingly he and 
others who also think likewise advocate that education should be in 
accordance with the nature of the individual. 

3. Individual aim and the psychologists. According to psychologists, each 
individual is a unique one and accordingly education should develop the 
innate powers of the individual. 

4. Individual aim and the spiritualists. The spiritualists are of the view 
that every individual is a separate identity and responsible for his own 
actions. Therefore, the main aim of education is to lead the individual to 
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self-realisation. 


Criticism of the Individual Aim of Education 


1. The critics of individual aim believe that the individual left to himself 
is an animal, selfish and indisciplined. The animal instinct of man, if given, 
a loose reign is sure to lead him to the state of primitive barbarism where 
the law of jungle prevailed. 

2. The exaggerated claim of the individual may have an adverse effect 
in the politics and economy of a country. The policy of ‘Laissezfaire’ is 
not conducive to national interests in the modern times. 

3. Absolute freedom to the individual should not be given. The individual 
may begin to assert that I must have what I want. 

4. According to Raymont, an individual is only a figment of imagination. 
An individual cannot be conceived in isolation from society. 


Supporters of Social Aim in Education 


1. Gandhiji formulated the basic scheme with the objective of making 
people realize that education was not merely for the benefit of the individual 
but for the needs of a predominantly rural and agrarian population. 

2. According to John Dewey, social aim in education is stressed as 
education should make each individual socially efficient, and this social 
efficiency must be achieved by the positive use of individual powers and 
capacities in social occupations. A socially efficient individual is not a drag 
or parasite on society or any individual. A socially efficient individual is 
able to earn his livelihood. He also conforms to moral and social standards 
of conduct. 

3. Raymont says that the isolated individual is “a figment of the 
imagination.” The individual being a social animal, will be moulded to the 
needs of the society. The individual will develop through social contacts. 

4. According to the Education Commission 1964-66, “Education cannot 
be considered in isolation or planned in a vacuum. It has to be used as a 
powerful instrument of a social, economic and political change and will, 
therefore, have to be related to the long-term national aspirations, the 
programmes of National Development in which the country is engaged and 
the difficult short-term problem it is called upon to face.” 


Limitations of Social Aim in Education 


1. Social aim of education envisages the individual as a non-entity and 
leaves little scope for his personality development. 

2. Extreme form of social aim has led to the concept. “My country ! 
Wrong or right” This emphasis became responsible for the rise of Nazism 
in Germany and Fascism in Italy. As a result of this, Second World War 
took place. 


3. Undue stress on social aim of education is against the concept of 
universal brotherhood, 
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Synthesis Between Individual and Social Aim of Education 


The individual and the society, both be regarded as realities, neither of the 
two being absolutely independent of the other, Instead of being regarded 
as isolated entities, the individual and the society should be considered as 
functionally related to each other—the individual acting on the society, and 
the society reacting on the individual. The individual is the product of 
society which the society in its own turn finds its advancement in the 
development of its individual members. In the words of John Adam, 
“Individuality requires a social medium to grow. Without social contacts 
we are not human.” 

According to Ross. “Individuality is of no value and personality is a 
meaningless term apart from the social environment in which they are 
developed and made manifest. Self-realization can be achieved only through 
social service, and social ideas of real value can come into being only 
through free individuals who have developed valuable individuality. The 
circle cannot be broken.” 


2.3 PRIORITIES OF AIMS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 
Aims of Education in Accordance with the Nature of Indian Society. 
The Indian Constitution with its statements contained in the Preamble, 
Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles forms the chief sources of aim 
of education in India. 

The goals placed before the people by the Constitution are those of a 
democratic society which recognizes the dignity and the basic rights of the 
individual and holds the promise of an order in which social, political and 
economic justice and equality will prevail. 

The salient features of the Indian society as envisaged in the Constitution 
are: 

1. Indian society must be based on the principles of secularism, socialism 
and democracy. 

2. Indian society must be based on justice; social, economic and social, 

3. Indian society must provide for liberty of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship. 

4. Indian society must be based on equality of status and Opportunity. 

5. Indian society must be based on fraternity, assuring the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the nation. 

6. Indian society must provide a reasonable standard of living to its 
members, 

Brief History of Aims of Education in India. As stated from time to time 
the first attempt to list aims of education in India was made by the 
University Education Commission (1948-49). The aims were confined to 
higher education only. Besides, these were formulated before the 
commencement of Indian Constitution. The second attempt was made by 
the Secondary Education Commission (1952-53). These related to secondary 
education only. 

The Education Commission (1964-66), popularly known as the Kothari 
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Commission went into reforms of all aspects of education including aims 
of education. 

The Education Commission suggested the following aims of education: 

1. Vocational aim for increasing productivity. 

2. Character development i.e. development of moral, social and spiritual 
values. 

3. National and emotional integration aim. 

4, Democratic aim. 

5. Modernisation of Indian society through awakening of curiosity. 

Two Most Important Aims of Education Relevant to Indian Society: 
Character Formation and Vocational Efficiency. 


Character Development Aim of Education 


A man of character is bound to be liberal, appreciative of his duties and 
responsibilities, above from sectarian, regional and religious considerations. 
He follows the values of secularism, socialism and democracy. Therefore, 
character formation is the first aim of education in India. 

Character has two facets: the one which is personal, and the other which 
manifests itself in our relationship with society. Both these aspects should 
be pure and unsullied. 

Gandhiji has observed, “All our learning or recitation of the Vedas, 
correct knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and what not will avail us 
nothing if they do not enable us to cultivate absolute purity of heart. The 
end of all knowledge must be building up of character.” Raymount states, 
“The teacher's ultimate concern is to cultivate, not wealth of muscle, nor 
fullness of knowledge, nor refinement of feeling, but strength and purity 
of character.” According to Vivekananda, “The end of all education, all 
training, should be man making.” John Dewey has said, “All education 
forms character—mental and moral”. The Secondary Education 
Commission has observed, “Education is the training of character to fit the 
students to participate creatively as citizens.” 

Character is the product of daily, hourly actions and words and thoughts; 
daily forgiveness, unselfishness, kindness, sympathies, charities; sacrifices 
for the good of others, struggles against temptations. What is character 
without elementary personal purity? 

In India today we find a lack of character at various levels so much so 
that the actions of the V.I.P.’s also create doubts in the mind of the common 
man. State of affairs is very shocking. The present saying is ‘As the ruler, 
so the people’. Perhaps after independence, morality or character has been 
the greatest casuality. Education, therefore, must be devoted to character 
building activities. 

Vocational Aim of Education 


Moral or character formation aim of education is also one-sided. An 
individual must be prepared to earn his livelihood otherwise he will not be 


a happy man. Of course, values of life must not be sacrificed for “bread 
and butter”. 
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Gandhiji has also supported the vocational aim. He observed, “True 
education ought to be for them (boys and girls) a kind of insurance against 
unemployment.” The vocational aim is also called the ‘bread and butter 
aim’. It can train individuals to become socially efficient. They will, 
therefore, neither be drags nor parasites on the society. They will contribute 
to increase production and national wealth. The advocates of the vocational 
aim argue that all the knowledge a pupil gains in the school, all the culture 
the pupil acquires in the school will be of no use, if he cannot make both 
ends meet when he enters life. 

Synthesis of Character Formation and Vocational Aim of Education. 
Vocational aim in education has its own importance but man does not live 
by bread alone. Education must take into consideration the entire personality 
of the pupil and not one segment of it. Man has to develop himself 
aesthetically, intellectually, morally, physically and socially. The University 
Education Commission 1948-1949 has very rightly observed, “If we wish 
to bring about a savage upheaval in our society, a Rakshas Raj, all that we 
need to do is to give vocational and technical education to starve the spirit. 
We will have number of scientists without conscience, technicians without 
taste, who find a void within themselves a moral vacuum and a desperate 
need to substitute something, anything for their lost endeavour and 
purpose.”’. 

Pt. Nehru has stated, “Education has mainly two aspects, the cultural 
aspect which makes a person grow, and the productive aspect which makes 
a person do things. Both are essential. Everybody should be a producer as 
well as a good citizen and not a sponge on another person even though the 
other person may be one’s own husband or wife.” Gandhiji, it is true, 
stressed the vocational aspect but at the same time he was very emphatic, 
“By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child and 
man—body, mind and spirit”. He was convinced that without character, 
vocational efficiency had no meaning. 


2.4 FUNCTIONS AND DIRECTIONS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 


General Functions of Education in Life. Education is expected to perform 
the following functions: 
1. Development of natural abilities of individuals. 
2. Development of such capacities in the individuals that help them to 
harness the natural resources of the country. 
. Development of character. 
. Development of personality. 
. Preparation for living present life. 
. Preparation for adult life and future life. 
. Sublimation of instincts. 
. Creation of socially efficient individuals. 
. Development of community sense. 
. Conservation and promotion of culture and civilization. 
. Involvement in social welfare. 
. National development. 
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13. Development of suitable leisure time activities. 
14. Developing values of emotional integration. 
15. Developing universal brotherhood. 


Factors Influencing Functions and Directions of Education in India 


As already observed, educational systems is to be transformed in such a 
way as it fully meets the requirements of a society as envisaged in the 
Constitution of India. Among the important characteristics of the Indian 
society are to be (i) Democratic (ii) Socialist (ii) Secular (iv) Modern. 
Inherent in these are the concept of a welfare state i.e. raising the standard 
of living can be improved only with increased production and equitable 
distribution of wealth. All this demands, that education in India should be 
geared to perform ‘the functions as discussed here. 

1. Social Development. An individual is social by nature. He always 
resides and works in society. He has to live and act in the society as a 
social being. Education, therefore, must aim at social development. The 
social development finds expression in such concepts as ‘education for 
social service’ and ‘education for social efficiency’. 

2. Education for Human Resources Development. The Education 
Commission 1964-66 has described the situation as “There can be no hope 
of making the country self sufficient in food unless the farmer himself is 
moved out of his age-long conservation through a science-based education, 
becomes interested in experimentation, and is ready to adopt techniques 
that increase production. The same is true of industry. The skilled manpower 
needed for the relevant research and its systematic application to agriculture, 
industry and other sectors of life can only come from a development of 
scientific and technological education. Similarly, economic growth is not 
merely a matter of physical resources or of training skilled workers, it needs 
the education of the whole population in new ways of life, thought and 
work.” 

3. The Development of Physical Resources of the Country. This can be 
made possible through the modernization of agriculture and rapid 
industrialization. This requires the adoption of a science-based technology, 
heavy capital formation and investment and the provision of the essential 
infrastructure of transport, credit, marketing and other institutions. 

4. Education for the Development of Skills. Our principal potential asset 
is our people. Whether using a plough, driving a truck, designing a steel 
mill or typing business letters, the human factor is common and vital to all 
branches of economics activity. Education has an essential role to play in 
the structure and effectiveness of the country’s work force. Education is 
indispensable in all occupations as it develops proper insight. As economic 
and productive activities expand there is a greater need for educated people 
to design, plan, supervise, manufacture, sell and administer. Services of ali 
kinds grow in step with industry. All services need educated personnel for 
Operation and administration. 

5. Ensuring Equality of Opportunity. The National Policy on Education, 
1986 has observed, “the New Policy will lay special emphasis on the 
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removal of disparities and to equalise educational opportunity, by attending 
to the specific needs of those who have been denied equality so far”. 

6. Democratization of Education and the Involvement of People. 
Democratizing education does not only mean giving more education to 
more people, but also involving more people in educational management. 

7. Meeting the Needs of an Egalitarian Society. Education should 
develop such attitudes and values in the citizens of India so that they 
contribute to the building of an egalitarian society. 

8. Development of Secular Values. Education must inculcate such values 
as are helpful in appreciating the diverse religious points of view and 


harmonising them. 


5 


Basic Concepts: Teaching, Training, Learning, 
Inquiry and Education 


3.1 EDUCATION: A BROAD TERM INCORPORATING IN ITS ORBIT 
SEVERAL CONCEPTS 


Education may be called the ‘mother’ which has given birth to concepts 
like teaching etc. Education is like a ocean and as broad in its dimensions 
that all other concepts may be considered as rivers and streams of this vast 


ocean. Education and the status of its components may be explained in the 
following form: 


Education 


All Round Development of an Individual 


Means Helpful in the Process of Education for the All Round Development 


| 
| | 


Schooling Teaching Training Learning Inquiry — Indoctrination 
Generally  Develop- Develop- Acquiring Collecting Employing 
associated ment of ment of | knowledge information dictatorial, 
with knowledge skills for the fixed and 
formal 


development rigid means 
of the child for bringing 
about 
desired 
changes in 
the child 


education 


Education and Training 


Training is only a part of education. It is concerned with attaining skill and 


proficiency in a field; for example training to become a teacher, an engineer 
and a doctor. 
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Education 


Training 


i) 


12, 


13. 


Scope of education is very wide. 
Education has three aspects 
formal, informal ar.4 non-formal. 


Education is imparted at home, 
in educational institutions, 
cultural institutions etc. 
Education is a life long process. 
Education aims at the all round 
development of an individual. 


Theoretical and practical 
aspects are stressed. 
Curriculum is broad and 
flexible. 

The range of methods used is 
very wide. 

Social discipline is prominent. 


Objectives and means of 
evaluation are very wide. 


. There are many sources of 


inspiration in education. 
There is flexibility in the 
provision of teachers. 
Certificate or degree is usually 
awarded after the successful 
completion of a course. 


_ 


13. 


Training is limited in scope. 
Training is, by and large, 
formal. 

Training is mainly imparted 
only in a training institution i.e. 
training school or college. 

The period of training is fixed. 
The aim of training is to develop 
proficiency in a particular skill or 
some skills in an individual. 
More stress is laid on practical 
aspect. 

Curriculum is usually fixed. 


In training, range of methods is 
not so wide as in education., 
Discipline is usually strict and 
authoritarian. 


. Proficiency in the skill of the 


profession is tested. 


. Economic aspect is the primary 


source of inspiration. 


. There are fixed teachers. 


Certificate or degree is usually 
awarded after the completion of 
a course. 


Education and Instruction (Teaching-Learning Process) 
Instruction is a part of education. It helps in the attainment of aims of 


education. 
Education Instruction 

1. The scope of education is 1. The scope of instruction is 
broad. narrow. 

2. Education has three aspects: 2. Instruction is basically formal. 
formal, informal and 
non-formal. 

3. Education is imparted by the 3. Instruction is imparted in 
home, educational institutions educational institutions. 
and cultural groups etc. 

4, Education goes on from birthto 4. The period of instruction is 


death. 


limited. 
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Education Instruction 

5. Education aims at the many 5. Instruction primarily aims at 
sided development of the intellectual development. 
individual. 

6. Theoretical and practical aspects 6. Instruction is more or less 
are taken into consideration. theoretical. 

7. The entire environment is the 7. Curriculum in instruction is 
curriculum. usually in terms of certain 

disciplines or subjects. 

8. A variety of methods are 8. Lecture method is the most 

employed in education. prominent method according to 
traditional mode. 

9. Stress is laid on self-discipline 9. Command is usually the basis 
and social discipline. of discipline. 

10 Several categories of people 10. Teachers dominate the scene. 
engaged in the educational 
enterprise take part. 

11. Development of proper behaviour 11. Scoring good marks by the 
and conduct is more important. students is the key factor. 

12. Child is given more impor- 12. Teacher assumes more 
tance. importance. 

Difference between Education and Schooling 

Education Schooling 


nN 


Very broad. 


Natural process. 

It has three aspects: formal, 
informal and non-formal. 
Continuous and life long process. 


It is imparted at a variety of 
institutions—home, educational 
institutions, cultural, social, reli- 
gious and commercial institu- 
tions. 

It aims at the all round develop- 
ment of an individual—his 
cultural, ethical, emotional, men- 
tal, physical, spiritual, social and 
professional. 


Part of the broader field of 
education, 

Artificial process. 

Formal aspect alone is visible. 


Starts from child’s entry or 
admission to school and ends 
with his withdrawal or leaving 
the school or college. 

The place of schooling is limited 
to an educational institution i.e. 
school or college. 


Though schooling also aims at all 
round development but more 
attention is paid to mental 
development. 
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Education Schooling 

7. Formal education has a fixed Curriculum is fixed and usually 
curriculum but non-formal has a in term of various subjects. 
flexible and sometimes an open 
curriculum. 

8. The range of methods of It is usually confined to lecture, 
education is very wide. discussion, experiment and 

question-answer methods. 
9. There is social discipline and It is associated with strictness 


10. Formality 


social control. 

and informality 
between the teacher-pupil go side 
by side. 


1. Practical aspect is more important 
2. Techniques of evaluation are very 


comprehensive. Various aspects 


Formality is observed between 
the teacher-pupil relations. 


Theoretical aspect is predominant. 
Evaluation of a student is done to 
test his theoretical and practical 


are evaluated. knowledge of subject and 


activities. 


3.2 TEACHING: DEFINITION, MEANING, CHARACTERISTICS, 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING. TEACHING AND EDUCATION 


Definition and Meaning of Vechnology 


Teaching has been defined in various ways. Here, a few important 
definitions are given to throw light on the meaning and various dimensions 
of teaching. 

B.C. Smith defines “Teaching as a system of action which intends to 
introduce learning through interpersonal relations.” 

In the words of H. C. Morrison “Teaching is an intimate contact between 
a more mature and a less mature personality which is designed to further 
the education of the latter. 

John Brubacher writes, “Teaching is an arrangement and manipulation of 
a situation in which there are gaps and obstructions which an individual will 
seek to overcome and from which he will learn in the course of doing so.” 

Ned. A Flanders observes, “Teaching is an interaction process. 
Interaction means participation of both teacher and students and both are 
benefitted by this. The interaction takes place for achieving desired 
objectives.” 

N. L. Gage (1962) has defined, “Teaching is a form of interpersonal 
influence aimed at changing the behaviour potential of another.” 

According to Burton, “Teaching is stimulation, guidance, direction and 
encouragement of learning. 

Yoakman and Simpson write, “Teaching is a means whereby society 
trains the young in a selected environment as quickly as possible to adjust 
themselves to the world in which they live.” 

Teaching as a Relationship. Teaching is a relationship which is 
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established between three focal points in education; the teacher, the child 
and the subject. Teaching is the process by which the teacher brings the 
child and the subject together. The teacher and the taught are active, the 
former in teaching and the latter in learning. 


Main Characteristics of Teaching 


1. Teaching is causing to learn. 

2. Teaching is helping the child to respond to his environment in an 
effective manner. 
. Teaching is helping the child to adjust himself to his environment. 
. Teaching is encouragement and stimulation to the child. 
. Teaching is imparting information. 
. Teaching is training the emotions of the child. 
. Teaching is both a conscious and unconscious process. 
. Teaching is formal as well as informal. 
. Teaching is a linguistic process i.e. communication by the use of 
language. 

10. Teaching is an interactive process or face to face encounter between 
the teacher and the taught. 

11. Teaching is an art as well as a science. 

12. Teaching is modifiable by the mechanism of feed back devices. 


WOamrymANLHW 


Factors determining Effective Teaching 


1. Effective teaching depends on the skills of the teacher, his personality 
and behaviour. 

2. Effective teaching depends on careful planning by the teacher. 

3. Effective teaching depends on healthy interactive relations between 
the teacher and the taught. 

4. Effective teaching depends upon proper classroom environment— 
intellectual as well as physical. 

5. Effective teaching depends upon the active involvement of the 
learners. 


6. Effective teaching depends upon the use of appropriate strategies, 
methods, techniques and teaching aids. 

Education and Teaching. Teaching is one of the instruments of education 
and its special function is to impart understanding and skill. We limit our 
outlook to the work of teaching, omitting those more important means of 
education which are involved in the school as a systematically organized social 
community, including its tone or general moral atmosphere, its government 
and discipline, and that potent influence—the personality of the teacher. James 
Welton thinks, “We talk of teaching by itself, because it is an aspect of school 
life which can be singled out in thought, though it cannot be separated, in 
reality, from the whole of which it forms a part and because ‘it covers a fairly 
consistent body of doctrine. It is true that the value and success of all school 
teaching depends on those wider and deeper elements of school life—tone, 


discipline, etc——which are omitting. But it is also true that whilst the latter 
may be excellent the former may be of poor quality.” 
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3.3 LEARNING: MEANING, CHARACTERISTICS, 
EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


Definition and Meaning of Learning 


Several attempts have been made by thinkers to define learning but so far 
no one has been successful in giving an accepted definition. Nevertheless 
following definitions provide a comprehensive view of learning. 

According to Freeman, “It (learning) is the process of developing the 
ability to respond adequately to a situation which may or may not have 
been previously encountered.” 

Harriman views learning as, “It is the improvement in efficiency of 
adjustment as a result of practice, insight, observation, imitation and 
conditioning.” 

Gates and others remark, “Learning may be thought of as the progressive 
change in behaviour which is associated, on the one hand with successive 
presentations of a situation, and on the other, with repeated efforts of the 
individual to react to it effectively.” 

In the words of Heidgerken, “Learning is not an addition of new 
experiences, ‘per se’, nor is it old experience summed up, rather it is 
synthesis of old and the new experiences which result in completely new 
organisation or pattern of experience.” 

J.F. Travers defines learning as “‘a process that results in the modification 
of behaviour”. 

According to M.L. Bigge, “Learning may be considered as a change in 
insights, behaviour, perception, motivation or a combination of these.” 

Munn defines learning as “the process of being modified, more or less 
permanently, by what happens in the world around us, by what we do, or 
by what we observe.” 

Hunter and Hilgard, observe, “Learning is the process by which 
behaviour (in the broader sense) is originated or changed through practice 
or training.” 

Kingsley and Gary define it as follows: “Learning is the process by 
which an organism in satisfying its motivations adopts and adjusts its 
behaviour in order to overcome obstacles or barriers.” 


Learning Process: Main Steps 


As a sequences of events, the learning process is as follows: 

1. The individual has needs and therefore, he is in a ‘state of readiness 
to respond. These are antecedent conditions within the learner. 

2. He meets a learning situation or problem. A new interpretation is 
required because previously learned responses are not adequate for reaching 
the goal and satisfying his need. He encounters something new or 
unexpected, and must search for a different response. 

3. He interprets the situation with reference to his goals, and tries a 
response or responses which seem to satisfy his need. The way he perceives 
the situation and the response he makes depends both on his ‘readiness’ 
and on external conditions of the situation. 
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4. If his response leads to devised goals or satisfaction, he will tend to 
interpret and respond to similar future situations in the same way. If not, 
he keeps on trying and reinterpreting until consequences are attained. The 
learning process is this whole sequence. 


Main Characteristics of Learning 


. Learning is growth of the learner. 

. Learning is adjustment by the learner. 

. Learning is an addition of new experience. 

- Learning is a synthesis and integration of the old and new experience. 
. Learning is purposeful. 

. Learning is intelligent comprehension. 

. Learning is insight. 

. Learning is both individual as well as social. 

. Learning is a product of heredity and environment. 

10. Learning is change in behaviour. 
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Factors Influencing Learning 


Learning is influenced by various conditions of life and school. Our attempts 
should be to create such conditions as are conducive to effective learning 
and which help students to make the most satisfactory adjustment to life. 
The following factors influence learning:— 

1. Hereditary factors. 

2. Physical conditions of the learners. 

3. Goals set before the learners. 

4. Stimulation of the learners. 

5. Effective association of things, ideas and experiences. 

6. Suitable teaching or instruction by the teacher. 

7. Purposeful guidance and counselling to the learners. 

8. Physical conditions of the classroom. 

9. Intellectual environment in the class. 

10. Use of appropriate teaching aids. 

11. Sympathetic but firm attitude of the teacher. 

12. Sense of security to the students. 

13. Proper involvement of the students in the teaching-learning process. 


3.4 TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 
Meaning and Significance of the Teaching-Learning Process 


Undoubtedly, the teaching-learning process is the heart of education. On it 
depends the fulfillment of the aims: and objectives of education. It is the 
most powerful instrument of the educator to bring about desired changes 
in the students. 

Teaching and learning are related terms When we talk of teaching, we 
have in mind the teacher, the students and the subject matter. Likewise 
when we talk of learning, we have in mind the students, the teachers and 
the subject-matter. The needs and interests of the students are the guiding 
factors in the teaching-learning process. It is a process in which the teacher, 
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the learner, the curriculum and other variables are organised in a systematic 
way to attain some pre-determined goal. It implies that all the various 
elements of the teaching-learning situation have to be brought into 
relationship and built into an intelligible whole. The teacher learner 
activities which are varied and complex have to be harmonised. These 
elements and activities include learners and their individual differences, the 
methods of teaching, the material to be taught, class-room conditions, 
teaching devices and aids, questioning and answering, assignments, 
thinking, enjoying, creating, practical skills, discussions and many others. 

Relationship between Teaching and Learning. Burton has stated the 
relationship as under: 

(a) Teaching can become effective only by relating it to the process of 
learning. 

(b) Teaching objectives cannot be realised without being related to 
learning situations. 

(c) We may create and use teaching aids to create some appropriate 
learning situations. 

(d) The strategies and devices of teaching may be selected in such a 
manner that the optimal objectives of learning are achieved. 

(e) The knowledge of relationship will be helpful for teacher education 
to produce and train desired type of teachers. 

(f) The concept of relationship of the two will be an aid to understand 
the principles, goals and objectives of education in the right perspective. 

(g) The appropriate learning situation condition may be created for 
congenial and effective teaching. 


Effective Teaching-Learning: Totality of the Situation 


Teaching/learning process is affected by the totality of the situation. 
Teaching learning is fruitful and permanent if the total situation is related 
to life situations. Teachers can play an important role in facilitating learning. 

If teaching-learning process is effective then the child is able to make 
the best use of the things in the world around him. If an individual has not 
learnt the art of living harmoniously with others, he will find himself beset 
with more difficulties than the person who has learnt how to establish social 
relations wiih his fellows. So the acquisition of knowledge, skills and 
attitudes which enable the students to adjust themselves in an effective 
manner to the environment may be said to be the aim of teaching-learning. 

Following are the important factors which affect the teaching-learning 
process. 

1. Organisation and Planning of the Subject-Matter. First of all the 
success of the teaching-iearning process depends upon the thoroughness of 
knowledge of the subject-matter to be taught. There are no two opinions 
about this important aspect. The soul of effective teaching-learning is good 
command of the subject-matter on the part of the teacher. 

Once it is taken for granted that the subject matter is thoroughly 
mastered, the next question is how to present that effectively. Here we enter 
into the field of planning and methods of teaching. The teacher must use 
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dynamic and progressive methods of teaching. The students should be 
guided how to learn through his own efforts. 

2. Psychology of Learners. A teacher must realize the fact that with all 
his knowledge of the subject-matter, his ability to present it methodically 
and effectively and his ability to control the class situation ably, 
teaching-learning will never be effective if he does not try to take into 
consideration the interests, abilities, aptitudes and limitations of the learners. 
A teacher must learn to understand his learners and encourage them. He 
has to be sincere and honest towards his learners. An ideal teacher is always 
humble. He has to practise tolerance and patience in dealing with the 
learners. The participation of the learners is very important and necessary 
if the teaching-learner has to have a broader and meaningful process. The 
teaching- learner has to have a broader and meaningful process. The teacher 
has to be an ‘inductor of change’ and unifying force of knowledge. 

3. Class Control. A good teacher is one who can control his class not 
through fear or high handedness but by virtue of his interest in the learner, 
good command of the subject-matter and the ability to present it 
interestingly and effectively. The learners also appreciate good teaching and 
cooperate with the teacher in the teaching-learning process. 

4. Self Evaluation on the Part of the Teacher. The teacher must evaluate 
himself through the evaluation of what he has thought. Self-introspection 
and self-evaluation by both the teacher and the learner are very important. 


3.5 INQUIRY AND EDUCATION IN CHILD'S GROWTH 
Meaning of Inquiry. The dictionary meanings of inquiry are: 
(i) A systematic investigation often of a matter of public interest. 
(ii) A request for information. 
(iii) Research often on a matter of public interest. 
Inquiry in relation to child. This involves inquiry into: 
(i) Characteristics of a child at different ages and stages. 
(ii) How children are brought up. 
(iii) What children inherit. 
(iv) How children learn. 
(v) What children need at different stages. 
(vi) What should be done to make the best of child’s innate powers. 
(vii) What should be taught. 
(viii) How the child should be taught. 
Methods of inquiry. These are : 
(i) Observations. 
(ii) Experimentation. 
(iii) Interviews. 
(iv) Tests. 
Summing up. Inquiry in education relates to philosophical and 
psychological aspects of child’s nature and growth i.e. what type of 
knowledge and wisdom is needed and how the same could be imparted. 
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Education in the Context of Child’s Nature, Growth and Development 


On the basis of inquiry, education should be imparted to the child in terms 
of 3 A’s. 

(i) Age of the child. 

(ii) Ability of the child. 

(iii) Aptitude of the child. 

Individual differences of children. The most important factor which 
should be kept in view in the education of children is the aspect of 
individual differences. No two children are exactly alike. Pupils always 
differ in their level of intelligence, aptitudes, likes and dislikes and in other 
propensities and potentialities. Different minds are to be trained by the 
teacher. There are gifted, backward, retarded, talented and handicapped 
children. All of them should not be treated in the same manner. Knowledge 
of Educational Psychology helps the teacher to cater to individual 
differences of children. 

The curriculum, the experiences, the methods of teaching-learning and 
modes of disciplines etc., will have to be different suiting the age, ability and 
aptitude of the children. Thus, flexibility would be the key-note in our 
educational programme. At the same time it has to be ensured that proper 
balance is maintained between the individual needs and group or social needs. 
The fact that an individual is a member of the society, cannot be ignored in 
the educative process. 

The process of education revolves round the following: 

(a) The learner—his nature, interests, needs etc. 
(b) The learning material. 

(c) The learning process. 

(d) The teacher. 

(e) The teaching process. 

(f) The teaching-learning situation. 

(g) The teaching-learning process. 

(h) Evaluation of the learner. 


3.6 OLD AND NEW LEARNING 
Following chart explains the difference between old and new learnings: 


Paradigm Shift Table 


From (Old) Towards (New Learning) 
1. Teacher centred Learner centred 
2. Rote learning Knowledge acquisition 
3. Restricted face to face interaction Unlimited interaction without 
with hesitation hesitation 
4. Chalk-talk Learning resources and/or in 


combination with chalk-talk. 


5. Passive learning Active learning 
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Towards (New Learning) 


Emphasis on completion of 


Use of print medium 
Class tutorials 


. Evaluation by teacher 


. Linear learning 


. Cement and mortar infrastructure 
for building institutions. 


. Real classroom 


Emphasis on learning outcome 


Use of hypermedia 

Electronic tutcrials 

Electronic lab as a percursor to 
physical lab 

Evaluation by teacher plus 
computer 

Linear plus Non-linear learning 
Flexible systems 


Computer and _ networking 
infrastructure 


Virtual classroom 
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Basic Assumptions about Human Nature (Idealistic, 
Naturalistic, Pragmatic, Existential, Behavioural) 


4.1 IDEALISTIC HUMAN NATURE OR IDEALISM AND ITS 
IMPACT ON EDUCATION 


Meaning of Idealism or Idealistic Nature 
A human being has two facets—spiritual and. material. When the emphasis 
is on the spiritual fact, it is called idealistic. To the idealist, ‘Mind’ and 
‘Soul’ rather than ‘Matter’ and ‘Body’ are more important. The idealist 
‘idolise’ the mind beyond everything. According to idealism, ideals or 
higher values are more important in human life than anything else. Idealism 
believes that man is essentially a spiritual being. Idealism thus, exhalts 
human personality. 
Advocates of Idealism. In t 
the Upanishads, ancient seers, 
Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi. 
of idealism are: Plato, Comenius, Kant, Pesta 


he East, idealism derives its inspiration from 
Swami Dayananda, Tagore, Radhakrishnan, 
In the West, chief exponents 
lozzi, Hegel and Froebel. 


Fundamental Principles of Idealism 
The essence of idealism. is contained in the Upanishads. The 


‘Britharanayaka Upanishad’ states. 
Asato ma sad Gamaya, 
Tamaso me jyotir gamaya, 
Mrtyor ma amartam gamaya, 
(Lead me from unreal to the real, 
Lead me from darkness to light, 
Lead me from death to immortality) 
According to ‘Katha Upanishad' 
Yastu Vijnanauan Bhauati 
Lasvendeiyanl Vasyani 
adasyai hi ; : 
(He ee supreme knowledge by concentration of mind 
Must have his senses under control, like spirited steeds controlled by a 
Charioteer) 
In brief, following are the main pri 
1. God is the source of all creation. 


nciples of idealism: 


toa 
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2. God is the source of all knowledge. 

3. Spirit and mind constitute reality. 

4. Material and physical universe is not a complete expression of reality. 

5. Material and physical universe is subordinate to a higher type of 
reality—a spiritual universe, a universe of ideas and values. 

6. Spiritual word is more important than the material. 

7. Values are eternal, absolute and unchanging. 

8. What is ultimately real is not the object itself but the ideal or idea 
behind it. 

9. Man being spiritual is a supreme creation. 

10. Man is not the creation of his environment in the sense the term is 
applied to animals. 

11. Man needs some encouragement or light in the face of darkness. 

12. There are intrinsic moral and spiritual values. 

13. Reality is to be found in man’s mind rather than in material nature. 

14. Study of man’s nature and his mind is more important than the study 
of material universe. 

15. Man has a spiritual nature which expresses itself in the form of 
intellectual culture, morality and religion. 

Aims of Education according to Idealism. The most important 
contribution of idealism to the field of education is that it has provided 
human life with high aims. It has set out aims of education very clearly. 
In a world threatened by materialism where technology has taken away 
much of man’s freedom and dignity, the idealist philosophy restores man 
to his proper place in the universe. The idealists very rightly point out that 
the aim of education is not merely to enable the individual to produce more 
material goods but to exhalt human personality. Sri Aurobindo, in this 
regard has observed, “The acquiring of various kinds of information is only 
one and not the chief aim of education, its central aim is the building of 
the powers of the human mind and spirit, it is the formation or, as 1 would 
prefer to view it, the evoking of knowledge, character and culture—that at 
least if no more. And the distinction makes an enormous difference.” Tagore 
also believes, “The object of education is the freedom of mind which can 
only be achieved through the path of freedom” R.W. Everson has expressed 
this very view in the following verses: 

Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong. 

The University Education Commission (1948-49) headed by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan has very beautifully stated the aim of education from the 
view of an idealist, “If we wish to bring about a savage upheaval in our 
society, a ‘Rakshasa raj’, all that we need to do is to give vocational and 
technical education and starve the spirit. We will have a number of scientists 
without conscience, technicians without taste who find a void within 
themselves, a moral vacuum.” 

According to Froebel, “The object of education is the realization of a 
faithful, pure, inviolable and hence holy life.” 
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Aims of education, according to idealism may be summed up as under: 

1. Exhaltation of human personality—unfolding the divine in man. 

2. Development of rational attitude. 

3. Transmission of spiritual and cultural heritage. 

4. Universal education for universal individual. 

5. Moral education which falls into two categories: 

(i) Duties to self which include physical fitness, self-culture, 
industriousness, etc. 

(ii) Duties to others i.e. respect for and appreciation of the opinion of 
others, cooperativeness, generosity, liberality etc. 


Idealism and the Teacher 


The teacher assumes an important role in the educative process in idealism. 
He is the key figure in the educative process. He is the most important 
element in the educative process. Education according to the idealist pattern 
is by and large teacher-centred, and not pupil-centred or subject-centred. 
His personality is the vital influence on the pupil’s learning, manners, 
behaviour and above all his character and personality. 

Froebel’s metaphor of the Kindergarten, perhaps, explains best the 
functions of the educator. The school is regarded as a garden and the teacher 
as the gardener whose function is to tend the little human plants in his 
charge carefully and to help them to grow to beauty and perfection. The 
human plant can grow unaided according to the laws of its own nature, yet 
the gardener is to see that plant attains its finest form, it produces or gives 
the finest results, Ross has beautifully summed up the place of the teacher 
in the idealistic school when he says, “The naturalist may be content with 
briars but the idealist wants fine roses. So the educator by his efforts must 
assist the educand who is developing according to the laws of his nature, 
to attain levels that would otherwise be denied to him.” 

Main functions of a teacher are: 

1. The teacher must assume the role of a Guru. 

2. The teacher must understand his pupils thoroughly. : : 

3. The teacher must be a personal friend and guide to his pupils. 

4. The teacher should present high standards of behaviour and conduct 


efore his pupils. 
5. The teacher should h 
__ 6. The teacher should stri r provi 
' the classroom that is conducive to imitation 
h 7. The teacher should aim at inculcating in 
ard. : 
8. The teacher should employ cnet peereins techniques and thereby 
€ncou i i ink for themselves. 6 
Teacher cid Draesine: Wied believes in inner discipline. It accepts 
testrain on the freedom of the child. It requires the teacher to present good 
examples before the students because they consider eounies Y be an ideal 
Person to be emulated. The teacher should be a persona sige of the 
Individual pupil and should give consideration to his personality. 


ave a deep knowledge of his subject. — 

ve hard for providing such a social environment 
by students. 

the pupils a desire to work 
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Teacher and Classroom Organisation. The teacher has to be a specialist 
in the knowledge of his pupils. Just as one cannot teach a subject without 
a knowledge of it, similarly it is not possible to impart knowledge to a 
pupil without knowing him. The teacher aims at inculcating in the pupils 
a desire to work hard by assigning definite tasks to each of the 
students—the tasks being suited to individual capacity. Questioning and 
discussion are the main techniques employed by a teacher in the classroom. 
Classroom environment should encourage constructive thinking. 

Idealism and Curriculum. Chief features are: 

1. Curriculum should include those subjects and activities which 
emphasise higher values of life. 

2. Curriculum should provide a place of prominence to humanities. 

3. Ethics, religion and art should find an important place in the 
curriculum. 

Idealism and Methods of Teaching. Important characteristics of methods 
of teaching in idealism are: 

1. Learning through reading and self-study. 

2. Teaching-learning through talks and lecturing. 

3. Learning through memorisation as well as discussion and debates. 

4, Leasning through the influence of the teacher. 

Influence of Idealism on Education. It is stated below: 

1. Idealism has given higher place to mental and spiritual than to 
physical world. Thus, the aim of education is the perfection of the 
individual. 

2. Idealism requires that the culture must be given its due place and 
accordingly education aims at providing the means of acquainting the 
student with great achievements in literature, art, mathematics and 
science. 

3. Idealism holds that every human being must receive a chance to 
be educated and the goal of idealists is universal education. 

4. The most important element in social culture, according to idealism, 
is moral character. Education, therefore, is to develop character of the 
students. Many educationists also stress religious education for character 
training. 

5. Emphasis of idealists on personality development has resulted in a 
fresh look at human relations in teaching. 

6. Education according to the idealist pattern is ideal centred. Hence, 
the personality of the teacher becomes the single most important influence 
in the pupil’s learning experience. 

7. We are now part of a mechanical universe and in a world threatened 
by materialism, idealistic philosophy restores man to his proper place and 
educational institutions are expected to become places for learning and 
creating values like truth, beauty and goodness. 

8. Idealism has been supported by many great philosophers both of the 
East and the West. Many educational schemes and plans have had their 
beginning in idealism. 
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4.2 NATURALISTIC PHILOSOPHY OR NATURALISM 
OR NATURALISTIC HUMAN NATURE AND ITS 
IMPACT ON EDUCATION 


Meaning of Naturalism 
The following definitions indicate the meaning of naturalism: 

1. In the words of Hocking, “Naturalism is metaphysics which considers 
nature as the whole of reality. It excludes what is supernatural or the other 
world.” 

2. James Ward’s view is, “Naturalism is the doctrine which separates 
Nature from God, subordinates spirit to matter and sets up unchangeable 


laws as supreme.” 

3. According to Rusk, 
by those who approach philosop 

Chief Characteristics of Naturalism 
These are as under: 
. Nature alone is the chief source of knowledge. 
. Man is subordinate to matter. 
. Material word is the real world. 
. All values exist in nature. 
There is no ‘supernatural being’. 
. Values are created in terms of specific needs. 
. Scientific knowledge is final. 
_ 8. Everything that comes to us 
In the hand of man. 

9. In the natural order of a : i 

10. Senses are the gateways of knowledge. 

Chief Exponents of Naturalistic Philosophy. Bacon eager toaeer 
Rousseau (1712-1778), Herbert Spencer (1820-1930) and Rabindranat 
Tagore (1861-1941) are the chief naturalist philosophers. 


“Naturalism is a philosophical position adopted 
hy from purely scientific point of view.” 
or Naturalistic Human Nature. 


SCIDNARWNE 


from nature is good but it degenerates 


uman beings are equal. 


Implications of Naturalism 
1 Aims. (i) Education should aim at 


ng the natural impulses of the child 
the common good of the individual 


and the society. (ii) The aim of education, , me L 
for the setae . existence and thus ensure his survival. (iii) Education 


Sh : pa FaeS . 
Breede ae st cin how to adopt and adjust to those 


Child j j i fe 3 ‘ 
2 Study. oie hid and Child Centred Oe diet 
€mphasis on the nature of the child, his study and Oe eae oN i 
€velopment through which he passes. The aes asserts that te 
and pure at heart. His nature is essentially good. gape Aceh an AdulE 
Child is not an adult; he is not to be judged from the stan ; 


ducation should be in accordance with the nature of each stage of the 
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child—infancy, childhood, boyhood and adolescence. 

3. The Teacher—Merely an Observer. According to the naturalists, the 
teacher is not to play the role of a ‘giver’ of information, ideas and ideals, 
of a ‘moulder’ of will-power and character. He is not to interfere with the 
activities of children. He must not impose himself on them. His duty is to 
see that their education is the free development of their interests and motives 
rather than an artificial effort made by him. He should only be an observer 
of child’s development from outside the scene. 

4. Negative Education and Curriculum. Rousseau’s curriculum for Emile 
is based on the principle of negative education. Negative education, 
according to him, is one that: 

(i) tends to perfect the organs that are the instruments of knowledge, 
before giving this knowledge directly, and 

(ii) endeavours to prepare the way for reason by the proper exercise of 
the senses. 

The doctrine of negative education as applied to physical education, 
demands the greatest possible, “freedom for child in his movement and 
exercises, simple diet, loose or scanty and light clothing etc.” When applied 
to intellectual education it would amount to absence of verbal lessons, books 
or any positive studies. 

5. Direct Experience as Method of Teaching. As regards the methods of 
teaching, the naturalists lay emphasis on the direct experience of things and 
on the principle of learning by doing. Rousseau says: “Give your scholar 
no verbal lessons, he should be taught by experience alone . . . Teach by 
doing whenever you can and only fall back on words when doing is out 
of question . . . Book knowledge should be as little as possible.” 

6. Discipline through Natural Consequences. Rousseau says: “Children 
should never receive punishment as such—it should always come as the 
natural consequence of their fault.” 

7. School Organisation as a Free Society. According to the naturalists, 
the school should provide an environment which is conducive to the free 
development of the growing child. The whole school should be organised 
into a free, natural society where each child contributes to her or his 
well-being and where the pupils learn how to lead and how to follow. A 
system of self- government should, in short, be introduced. 


Limitations of Naturalism 
1. Naturalism does not provide any clear cut goal of education. 
2. Naturalism ignores spiritual elements. 
. Naturalism does not recognise moral laws. 
Naturalism relies too much on experience. 
. Naturalism tends to give too much freedom to the child, ‘We cannot 
give a long rope to the child to hang himself.’ 
6. Role of the teacher is not given its due importance in the many-sided 
development of the child. 


Nn Bw 
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Contribution of Naturalism to Education 


1. Naturalism has brought to the forefront the importance and recognition 
of the child in the educative process. Child has been assigned the role of 
a ‘hero in the drama of education’. 

2. Naturalism advocates that education should be a pleasurable activity 
for children. 

3. Naturalism stresses that education should lead to the spontaneous 
self-activity of the child. 

4. According to naturalism, methods of instruction must be inductive to 
make teaching effective, inspirational and attractive. 

5. Naturalism has advocated some sort of student self-government. 

6. Naturalism in education draws our attention to the aesthetic aspect of 
surroundings. This also implies that schools should be located in natural 
surroundings. Education can be imparted in the open. 

7. New types of schools and new movements came into being as a result 
of naturalism. Froebel’s Kindergarten, the Montessori Method, Tagore’s 
Shanti Niketan, A.S. Neil’s Summerhill are representatives of this 
movement. 


4.3 PRAGMATISM AND ITS EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Meaning of Pragmatism 

Pragmatism takes nothing for granted, whether from the past or for the 
future. It believes in values which are ever changing. It places more 
emphasis on method and attitude rather than on a systematic philosophical 
doctrine. 

The word pragmatism is derived from a Greek word ‘Pragma’ which 
means ‘to do’, ‘to make’ and ‘to accomplish’. Hence the use of words like 
‘action’, or ‘practice’ and ‘activity’ while referring to pragmatism. 

Chief Propounders of Pragmatism. C.S. Pierce (1839-1914 A.D.) was 
the first thinker to use the word pragmatism in philosophical thought. This 
concept was popularised by William James (1842- 1910) and John Dewey 
(1859-1952), both American educators. 

Chief Features of Pragmatism. These are: 

(i) ‘Action’ or activity or experience is the key word in pragmatism. 

(ii) Pragmatism does not believe in set values. 

(iii) Development of personality takes place in social context. 

(iv) Suitable environment must be created for the development of 
personality. 

(v) Present is more important than the past and the future. 

(vi) There is no point in being rigid. Flexibility is more important. 


Pragmatism and Aims of Education 


(i) Preparing a social efficient individual. 

(ii) Adaptation by the individual to the environment. 

(iii) Providing and gaining more and more purposeful experience. 
Pragmatism and Curriculum. Curriculum should be based on the following 
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principles: (a) Principle of utility. (b) Principle of natural interest. (c) 
Principle of experiences based on occupations. (d) Principle of integration. 


- Pragmatism and Methods of Teaching 


The basic principle of education is that child is ever active—doing, doing 
and doing. While doing, he is learning. While learning, he is doing. 
Pragmatism tells us to confront the child with real situations—help him 
to adjust himself, not by a passive surrender but by a constant, dynamic 
interaction between himself and the changing situations, himself also 
changing all the while, for the improvement involves a change in himself. 
Doing and learning; learning by doing, let him have a perception of ‘self’. 
Let him project himself into a self which he would like to be. Let him 
Strive, struggle, change the situation, change his self and achieve, thus 
realising his ‘self’. All knowledge, all experiences are to be coordinated in 
human terms. All principles are just pointers. Child’s activities are: 
Spontaneous activities. 
Purposeful activities. 
Socialised activities. 
The teacher’s job is to keep him alive to: 
His purposes, 
His capacities, 
His limitations, 
So that he evolves his own discipline. 
Develops his own values, 
Makes his own adjustment, 
And thus realises himself. 


Contribution of Pragmatism to Methods of Teaching 


Pragmatism has made a valuable contribution to the methods of teaching. 
Some of the significant features of pragmatism in this regard are as under: 

1. Pragmatism is against bookish knowledge. It lays stress on action 
rather than reflection. The child will not learn much from books. He will 
learn from his own experience, new situations and activities. Pragmatism, 
therefore, enjoins upon the teaching maxim, ‘learning by doing’. Practical 
work is a very important means of instruction. The child should be put in 
real situations so that he may himself solve the problems arising out of 
them. 

2. Pragmatism gives recognition to the experience of children. The 
teacher is a guide and a manipulator and not a dictator. Knowledge should 
not be imposed from without. It implies growth from within. 

3. Pragmatism takes into account the capacities, interests and abilities of 
children. 

4. One of the important principles of pragmatism is the maintenance of the 
integration of the learning process. A pragmatist believes that if knowledge 
and skill are learnt through purposeful activities, integration will be useful. 

5. The educator should devise methods of teaching in the light of real 
life situations. Therefore, the chief principle of pragmatism is to establish 
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such a method which makes the learning process purposive. The child must 
achieve some purpose according to his desires as a result of the learning process. 

6. The child is not only to learn but he has also to participate in deciding 
what he would learn. 

7. According to pragmatism the best criterion for adopting a method 
should be its educational soundness and utility. 

8. Rigid and inflexible methods are not to be adopted. They should be 
dynamic and flexible. Methods of teaching should be based on utility and 
should fulfill the demands of the society. 

9. Pragmatism advocates that interesting methods of teaching should be 
deviced. Theoretical knowledge is not to be imparted. Education must be 
made life-centred. 

10. Pragmatism advocates that children should get real experience of group life. 

11. Pragmatism stresses that in order to make progressive methods of 
teaching successful and effective, there is the need of correlation of studies, 
integration of subjects, use of audio-visual aids, organisation of curriculum 
activities, learning by doing, direct experience and proper training of success. 

12. Pragmatism believes in self and social discipline. 

13. Pragmatism envisages that moral education should be imparted 
through group life. 

14. Project method is the most important contribution of pragmatism. 

15, Pragmatism believes in experimenting with new methods. 


Limitations of Pragmatism 
1. Pragmatism lays too much emphasis on material things. 
2. Pragmatism does not believe in any eternal values. 


3. Pragmatism ignores spiritual values. 
4, Pragmatism advocates a utilitarian approach only. It provides little 


scope for cultural pursuits. 


4.4 EXISTENTIALISM OR EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY 
OR EXISTENTIALISTIC HUMAN NATURE AND 
ITS EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Meaning of Existentialism 

In simple words, existentialism or existentialist philosophy implies that it 

is man’s nature to exist. Existence is the ultimate purpose of human life. 
Chief Exponents of Existentialism. Soren Kier-Ke-Geard (1813-1855), a 

Danish philosopher, J. Paul Satre (1905-1985), a French philosopher and 

Karl Jaspers (1883-1969), a German philosopher are the chief exponents 

of the existentialistic nature of man. 


Main Characteristics of Existentialism 
1. The centre of existence is ‘man’ rather than truth, 
2. Man cannot accept the ready-made concepts of existence forced upon 


hira. 
3. Man is the product of physical and biological forces. 


4. Man is not God’s creation. 
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5. Every human being is unique. 

6. Man’s freedom is absolute and unrestricted. 

7. There is no ‘priori’ design, no pre-existing design according to which 
the universe moves. 

8. Existentialism is opposed to technology because it reduces man to 
a machine. 

9. Every human being is bound to experience anguish and fear of death. 

10. The phenomenon of man’s life cannot be comprehended by rational 
thinking and science. 

11. Man can transcend both himself and his culture. 

12. Each man has the responsibility of creating his values. 


Educational Implications of Existentialism 


Aims of Education. 1. The most important aim of existentialism in 
education is to enable a human person to become one who lives and 
makes decisions: what he will do and ‘be’. 

2. Education must foster the ability, capacity and competence of an 
individual for self-direction. 

3. Education must develop values in the students consistent with the 
concept of absolute freedom. 

4. Education should enable a student to face boldly the challenges 
confronting his existence. 

School Environment. Mechanisation and impersonality should be 
counteracted in school. The school should provide an environment where 
the children develop and grow in a healthy way. 

School discipline. In terms of fundamentals of existentialism, a 
disciplined student is one who has himself developed a scale of values 
according to which he makes efforts to act honestly. Existentialism rejects 
all the traditional modes of disciplining the child. 

Curriculum. Existentialists do not believe in prescribing a fixed 
curriculum. The students have the freedom to choose their curriculum. 
However art subjects are preferred to science subjects. 

Methods of Teaching. Following methods are stressed: 

(a) Individualised teaching in place of mass teaching. 

(b) Methods fostering originality and creativity. 

(c) Methods teaching how to learn through self-effort. 

Role of the Teacher. The teacher is expected to be very active and 
resourceful. He even welcomes challenges to his ideas. The teacher builds 
positive relationship between himself and his students. His main emphasis 
is on the needs of the learners and not on the learning programme. 

Democratic Ideas. Self-government and learner participation in 
planning, and undertaking learning programmes characterise the school. 


Limitations in Existentialism 


1. The concept of absolute freedom is a myth. Absolute freedom cannot 


exist in any social system. 
2. Terminology used in existentialism is not very clear. Concepts like 
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‘Being’, ‘Meaning’, ‘Person’, ‘Existence’ are ambiguous. 

3. The educational methods in existentialism appear to be impractical 
and inapplicable in an industrial society. 

4. It requires a good deal of time and effort on the part of teacher to 
develop individual relationship with the students for having a closer 
understanding of their personalities. 

5. Existentialism underrates the role of scientific subjects. 


4.5 BEHAVIOURISM OR BEHAVIOURABLE HUMAN NATURE OR 
PHILOSOPHY OF BEHAVIOURISM 


Meaning of Behaviourism 

Behaviourism is as old as human society. However, it came into prominence 
in recent years. Man has always from ancient times, tried to understand, 
predict, influence and control human behaviour. In Skinner's method, we 
see a rapid progress in the understanding of behaviour. 

According to behaviourism, man like other elements of the universe, is 
subject to the same physical laws of cause and effect. 

Promoters of Behaviourism. Ivon Petrovich Pavlov (1849-1936), J.B. 
Watson (1878-1958) and B. Frederic Skinner (1904-1978), are the great 
exponents of behaviourism. 

Skinner’s important publications on behaviourism are: (1) The Behaviour 
of Organisms (1938), Science and Human Behaviour (1953), Verbal 
Behaviour (1957), Beyond Freedom and Dignity (1971) and About 
Behaviourism (1974). 

Principles Underly Behaviourism. For questions like ‘What is man?’, 
‘How does he learn?’, ‘What is Knowledge?’, What is ultimate reality?’ 
and ‘What is God?’, Behaviourists have completely new answers. 

Following are the important principles of behaviourism: 

1. There-is no ‘inner man’. 

2. Man has neither the free-will nor the capacity to take spontaneous 
action. 

3. There is no such thing as human mind or consciousness. 

4, Human behaviour can be controlled. 


5. Human behaviour can be predicted. — 
6. Behaviour can be modified through operant conditioning which is 


based on the law of effect (reinforcement) and the reward is essential 


for conditioning. . i ‘i 
7. In a laboratory situation, ‘reinforcement’ is provided to strengthen the 


likelihood of recurrence of a desired response in behaviour. 
8. Pavlov, the first behaviourist in the modern times evolved the concept 


‘classical conditioning’. This was later on modified by Skinner and he propounded 
the concept ‘operant conditioning’ in the context of behavioural changes. 
Main Characteristics of Behaviouristic Approach to Learning 

1. Learning is the result of continual interaction of the individual with 
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the environment. 

2. Learning brings about changes in behaviour. 

3. The behaviouristic changes are objectively observable. 

4. Chief emphasis of the behaviourists is on environment. 

5. The behaviourists attach more importance to environment than heredity. 

6. Behaviour is understood by conditioning (classical as well operant 
conditioning). 

7. Conditioning is composed of stimulus—response links (S—R links). 

8. Objective scientific method can be used successfully to study the 
phenomenon of conditioning and behaviour. 

9. The chief method of learning is conditioning. 

10. By virtue of similarity, contrast or contiguity (closeness of occurrence 
in time or situation), one unit of knowledge gets associated with a new unit 
of knowledge. 

Contribution of Behaviourism to Learning. Following are the chief 
contributions of behaviourism to education: 

1. It points out that all behaviour is learnt in the process of interaction 
with environment. 

2. It emphasises the importance of environment and its impact on human 
growth. 

3. It has indicated the importance of motivation. 

4. Behaviourism has given new methods and techniques of understanding 
the child behaviour. 

5. It has contributed to the understanding of the emotions of the child. 

6. It has given new methodology of teaching known as ‘programmed 
learning’ which has been successfully employed in several countries. 

7. It has led to the development of new approaches, methods and 
techniques of dealing with maladjustment in children. 

8. It has brought psychology out from the controversy of mentalistic 
approach to human behaviour. 

9. It has greatly contributed to the psychology of learning. 


4.6 COMPARATIVE VIEW OF IDEALISM, NATURALISM AND 
PRAGMATISM IN EDUCATION 


Impact of Philosophies of Education on Various 
Aspects of Education 


Idealism Naturalism Pragmatism 


Aims of Education 


1. Development of Harmonious and pro- Producing socially 
human personality gressive development efficient individual. 
of the individual 
according to his nature. 


2. Character building 
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Curriculum 


Idealism Naturalism Pragmatism 


1. Intellectual subjects 1. Study of subjects 1. Socialised activities 
like nature study 


2. Moral subjects 2. Study of physical 2. Integration of 
and natural sciences subjects 
3. Physical education 3. Life experience 


Methods of Teaching 


1. Lecture method 1. Direct observation 1. Learning by doing 
2. Question-answer 2. Heuristic method 2. Integrated method 
method. 


3. Project method 


Discipline 
1. External restrain on 1. Free discipline 1. Social discipline 
the child 
2. Discipline through 2. Natural conse- 2. Discipline through 
self-realisation quences as the activities 


bases of discipline 


Position of the Teacher 


1. Teacher as an ideal 1. Teacher just as an 1. Teacher as a guide 
person on-looker 

2. Important position 2. Limited role of the 2. Teacher to provide 
of the personality of teacher proper opportunities 


the teacher 


4.7 ECLECTIC TENDENCY IN EDUCATION 


Meaning of Eclectic Tendency. A well-developed system and programme 
of education derives inspiration from all the three philosophies. Idealism 
sets high ideals before the educator. Naturalism impresses upon the educator 
to take into consideration the nature of the child in any educational 
programme. Pragmatism postulates that the educator would set before him 
those ideals which suit the changing society. Thus we must follow eclectic 
tendency in education. ; 

Eclectic tendency implies finding harmony among the various philosophical 
theories and the application of the best principles needed in the educational 
work. A teacher tries to put together and creates an educational principle 
and practice of his own to suit the environment in which he works. 
According to Munroe Paul, “The eclectic tendency is that which seeks the 
harmonization of principles underlying various tendencies and 


rationalization of educational practices.” 
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The advancement of science and technology has brought about a 
synthesis between the cultures and ideologies of modern world. This 
tendency of synthesising between different cultures and ideologies and 
philosophies in termed as eclectic tendency. 

Main element of eclectic tendency are: 

(i) An attitude of appreciation and acceptance of various points of view. 

(ii) An attitude of leading a life of smooth adjustment. 

(ili) A broad outlook and large heartedness. 

(iv) An attitude of cooperation and tolerance. 

Need for an Eclectice Approach. An eclectic approach is needed on 
account of the following: 

1. A close study of various philosophies and the practices derived from 
them is essential. 

2. There has been a sea change in all walks of national life. 

3. Information technology has put a lot of useful information at the 
disposal of the educator and it must be made use of. 

4. The globalisation aspect has brought about a radical change in 
thinking. One has to be broadminded to make the best use of existing 
resources. 

Eclectic Approach at Work in Education. The eclectic approach is at 
work in the field of education on the basis of common prints in all 
philosophies of education: 

(i) Each philosophy lays stress on giving due recognition to the 
personality of ithe student. 

(ii) By and large, philosophies agree on the significance and powers of 
the mind and intellect. 

(iii) All the philosophies of education, recommend teaching of language 
skills, mathematics, social sciences, arts, sciences and several practical arts 
and crafts. 

(v) All philosophies of education put emphasis on the interests and 
motivation of the students. 

(vi) Learning through activity finds place in all philosophies of 
education. 

(vii) All philosophies accept training of teachers as an important element 
of the educational system. 

(viii) Under the influence of eclectic tendency, secular education is being 
stressed. 

(ix) Eclectic tendency prescribes correlation of teaching subjects. 

(x) Eclectic tendency considers teacher as a friend, philosopher and guide. 

(xi) Eclectic tendency condemns repression and stimulates a sense of 
self-discipline. 

The essence of the eclectic tendency is inherent in the statement, “The 
civilized community is one in which people learn to disagree without being 


disagreeable.” 


5 


Education as a Dialogue (Upanishadic, Socratic and 
Friarian Approach) 


5.1 UPANISHADIC APPROACH AND ITS IMPLICATIONS TO 
EDUCATION / TEACHING LEARNING 


Meaning of Upanishad 

The word Upanishad consists of Sanskrit word Upa meaning ‘nearby’ and 
ni meaning ‘sitting’. It, therefore, implies the ‘sitting’ of a disciple (student) 
in a devoted manner ‘near’ his spiritual ‘Guru’ (teacher or preceptor). Thus 
the term Upanishad means the knowledge received by the student ‘sitting’ 
close to the teacher. 

In the words of Schopenhaner (1788-1860), a German philosopher, “In 
the whole world there is no study so beneficial and elevating as that of the 
Upanishads. It has been the solace of life”. Pro. Max Mueller (1823-1900) 
another German philosopher endorses these views as, “If these words of 
Schopenhaner require endorsement, I shall willingly give it as the result of 


my own experience. . .” ; 
The Upanishads are the works of saints and seers. They mostly deal 


with matter, soul and their relationships. 

Scholars are divided on the date of the composition of the Upanishads. 
Many of them, however, are agreed that most of the principal Upanishads 
belong to the period 7th century B.C. bre 

Traditionally, the number of Upanishads is given as 108. However, 
according to the great seer and scholar Swami Shankaracharya (788-820 
A.D.), the principal Upanishads are 10 in number: 1. Isha, 2. Kenya, 3. 
Katha, 4. Prashna, 5. Mundaka, 6. Mandakya, 7. Chandogya, 8. 


Brihadaranyaka, 9. Aitarey@, 10. Taitreya. 


Essence of Upanishadic Thought 

1. Life is action. “In this world, one should desire to live one hundred 
years, but only be performing actions” (/sha). ; 

2. Constant effort, “Arise, awake, and stop not till the goal is reached.” 
(Katha) 

3. Supreme is realis 
self-control (Mundaka) 


4. Lead me to light: 
“From the Unreal lead me to the Real; 


ed by truth, austerity, proper knowledge and 
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From the Darkness lead me to the Light; 
From the Death lead me to the Immortality.” 
5. Freedom—physical freedom, mental freedom and the spiritual 
freedom—are the watch words of the Upanishads. 
6. Knowledge—Knowledge gained through one-pointed determination 
removes, shatters or destroys avidya (ignorance or spiritual blindness). 
7. The mental climate of the Upanishads is saturated with a passion for 
truth and a similar passion for human happiness and welfare. 
8. Universal man—The Upanishads stand in the forefront in proclaiming 
the concept of ‘Universal Man’. 
9. Rightful living—“Do not collect the wealth of anyone”. (/sha) 
10. Wise man—The wise man who realizes all beings as not distinct from 
his own self, does not by virtue of that perception, hate anyone.” (Isha) 


Educational Implications of the Upanishadic Approach 


1. Questioning Approach. Of the 10 principal Upanishads the Prashna, 
as its name implies, is an Upanishad of questions. Each of the 6 chapters 
comprises a question asked by each of a group of 6 inquiring students and 
the answers given by the teacher. 

2. Most Intimate Teacher-Pupil Relationship. Education involving the 
student ‘sitting close (near) to’ the teacher means the most intimate 
student-teacher communion. 

3. Earnestness. The earnestness of the search for truth is one of the 
important features of the Upanishads. 

4. Inquiring Mind. The seeker must have an inquiring mind (Jigyasa). 
The teacher must satisfy the inquiring mind. 

5. Moral Training. According to the Upanishads a rigorous moral 
training is the necessary prelude to spiritual knowledge. 

6. Significant place of the Teacher in the Upanishadic Approach to 
Education and Learning. The Upanishadic approach assigns an important 
place to the teacher as the communicator of knowledge and wisdom. 
According to the Upanishadic approach, the truth is not to be comprehended 
by the mere logical process of argumentation and dialectics. Only the great 
teacher could impart the Supreme Knowledge. Hence, the Katha Upanishad 
says, “He (the self) of whom many are not even able to hear, whom many 
even when they hear of him, do not comprehend, wonderful is a man, who 
found, who is able to teach him (the self), wonderful is he who comprehends 
him, when taught by an able teacher.”. 


5.2 SOCRATIC APPROACH AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
TO EDUCATION / TEACHING LEARNING 


Meaning of Socratic Approach 


The Socratic approach derives its name from Socrates (469-399 B.C.), an 
outstanding Greek philosopher. Socrates made an intensive study of the 
works of philosophers and scientists to understand the riddles of life. He, 
thereafter came to the conclusion, “Love is the hunger of human soul for 
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divine beauty. This beauty is wisdom, virtue, honour, courage, justice and 
truth. Beauty is truth. And truth is the way that leads directly to God.” He 
further concluded that the way to the real knowledge i.e. truth lay through 
an intensive study of one’s self and the mind of man. He devised a method 
of analysis and questioning, that is called the Socratic method or approach. 

Socratic approach involved at first a generalisation from ordinary 
experience and then a definition of the essential idea underlying the 
particular facts. 

Socrates explained his ideas through a process of induction, rather by a 
Process of definition . 

Socrates taught in the open and not in a school. 

Socrates is known to us through the writings of his disciples mainly 
Plato (427? to 347 B.C.) and Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 

The aim of the Socratic method was to bring the pupil to the point where 
he would be able to realize his ignorance and thus acquire the attitude of 
the true learner. As developed by Socrates, this conversation or quiz 
method, sometimes called the dialectic method has two stages: (1) the ironic 
or destructive phase in which, by skillful questioning, the pupil is brought 
from unconscious ignorance to conscious ignorance; (2) the constructive 
phase in which, by further questioning, the pupil is led from conscious 
ignorance to clear and rational truth. ; 

Educational Implications. The Socratic method has contributed to the 
leaching methodology in the following manner: 

1. It has given us the inductive approach. , : 

2. Right type of questions are very helpful in leading the learners to the 
desired goals. 5 

3. Quiz technique is the outcome of the Socratic approach. 


Limitations of Socratic Approach 

ger in this method that it is easier for the 
rt of the Socratic quiz than the constructive 
Phase. Indeed many teachers lack the ability to use a series of questions as 
4 method of developing an understanding of a major concept. There is also 
the danger that the teacher in his zeal to breakdown unconscious ignorance, 
May employ sarcasm to an unwholesome extent. The Socratic method can 
be very effective in overcoming common misconceptions and prejudices, 
Provided it leads, as Socrates would have it, to the consciousness of truth 
and not merely to the consciousness of ignorance. 


5.3 FRIARIAN APPROACH AND ITS IMPLICATIONS TO 
EDUCATION / TEACHING LEARNING 


There is always the great dan, 
teacher to employ the ironic pa 


Meaning of Friarian Approach 
nds its origin in the teaching-preaching approach 


The Friarian approach fit g : oe 
Of the friars or mendicants belonging to some Roman Catholic religious 
orders. The friars were mobile or travelling preachers (monks) who worked 


among the masses during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Europe. 
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The friars followed the conversational approach. 

Founders of the Friar Orders. St. Dominic (1170-1221 A.D.) of Spain 
and St. Francis of Assis (1182-1220 A.D.) of Italy were the two noted 
preachers, teachers and missionaries. 

The friars differed from monastic orders in that they were founded for 
active religious work in the world, such as preaching and social work. Friars 
were, therefore, more mobile than monks. 


Educational Implications of Friarian Approach 


The 13th century was an age of fresh endeavour and splendid maturity with 
the discovery of the teaching of Aristotle and gradual encroachment of 
reason over blind faith. The friars represented the spirit of the age in the 
domain of religion. They saw the difference between preaching and 
teaching, between lecturing on religious matters and making the common 
man understand the religious truth as in the Gospel, in a simple manner. 

With the coming of the friars, there was a change in the place and 
method of passing on the religious faith. Well-trained mentally and socially 
and extremely mobile, the friars were able to teach and hold the listeners, 
mostly the lower classes of the population, that the static monks in the 
monasteries and clergy in the cathedrals had failed to move. With a vow 
of poverty and social service, the early friars went bare-feet to the homes 
and hovels of the common man, preached as well as talked so that 
everything could be well understood. For understanding both are 
important—the Truth and the Truth-teller. The acceptance of the preacher, 
the new conversational pattern of the process of preaching and teaching in 
the home of the listerners nas a great bearing on the teaching-learning 
process. Salient features of this approach relevant to education are: 

1. Instruction should be through a simple language. 

2. Instruction through conversation becomes more effective. 
3. School is not the only place of instruction. 
4. Education should reach the home of the common man. 
5. Teachers to be effective should set high ideals. 


5.4 COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THREE APPROACHES AND THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 


All the three approaches are based on the inquiry method. Question-answer 
is the dominant factor in teaching-learning. Inductive rather than deductive 
approach is followed. Here students or learners are not passive listeners to 
the lecture delivered by the teacher. They are quite active. They have the 
freedom to ask questions. Rather free inquiry is the essence. Through graded 
questions, the teacher leads his pupils to the goals or the answer. Students 
have to exert to learn. 

There is one important difference in these approaches. In the Upanishadic 
approach, the student ‘sits’ near the teacher; in the Socratic approach 
conversation between the teacher and the taught takes place while walking 
also and in the Friarian approach, the teacher moves from place to place 


in the countryside and teaches. 


6 


Knowledge and its Sources (Experience, 
Observation, Beliefs and Social Awareness) 


6.1 KNOWLEDGE, MEANING, TYPES AND THEORIES 


Meaning and Types of Knowledge: Dispelling Ignorance 


Meaning of knowledge is inherent in what knowledge does. Knowledge is 
that which, dispels ignorance. According to the ‘Yajur Veda’. 


det aat stent 
wares oreraar: 11” 

“Imparting knowledge to the ignorant, light to the benighted. Rise ye, 
mortals, like unto the dawn.” 

But what dispels ignorance and who is ignorant connote different 
meaning. Hence there is not only a great controversy regarding the true 
meaning of knowledge but it has also led to a lot of bloodshed on the issue 
of dispelling ignorance. Notwithstanding the divergent views of 
philosophers, seers and thinkers on the meaning of knowledge, it is said 
that he alone enjoys true happiness who acquires ‘true’ knowledge and 
leads a righteous life. It is considered a pious act to diffuse knowledge and 
dispel ignorance. Knowledge frees us from vanity, and enlightens our 
minds. True knowledge leads to mental purity which consists in freedom 
from hatred, prejudice or injustice. 

Knowledge according to Swami Vivekananda is to find unity in the 
midst of diversity—to establish unity among things which appear to be 
different from one another. Knowledge dispeis ‘Maya’ (Perception of 
Separateness), ‘Avidya’ (re-science). This is the end of knowledge? 

Prof. Dewey gives the meaning and function of knowledge in these 
words, “Only that which has been organised into our dispositions so as to 
enable us to adopt our aims and desires to the situation in which we exist 


is really knowledge.” 
Knowledge and Truth 


According to Plato, knowledge is true opinion combined with reason i.e. 
for which the claimant to knowledge can give adequate grounds or rational 
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justification. Plato distinguishes knowledge from opinion partly on the basis 
that the knowledge provides certain truth which opinion does not. 

The problem of knowledge tells us that the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for knowing something are: first that what one is said to know 
the truth; secondly, one should be sure of it, and thirdly one should have 
the right to be sure. 

Other meaning of knowledge are — enlightenment, learning, removal 
of ignorance. Besides, the verb ‘know’ also means ‘remember’, ‘recall’, 
‘learn’, ‘find out’, ‘discover’, ‘see’, ‘semblance’ and ‘intuition’. 

Nyaya School of Thought discusses the following: 

1. Valid knowledge which includes perception, inference comparison and 
memory. 

2. Doubt Error. 

3. Hypothetical Arguments. 

Memory, It is not valid knowledge because it is not revelation by mind. 

Error. It is not true to the nature of objects. 

Hypothetical Arguments. It gives no knowledge of the object. There is 
no direct link. One simply refers to some previous or future references. 


Kinds of Knowledge 


Para and Apara Knowledge. The Upanishads divide all knowledge into 
two broad categories, namely ‘Para Vidya’ or spiritual knowledge and 
‘Apara Vidya’ or knowledge of the material world or subsidiary knowledge. 

It is clearly stated in the ‘upanishads’ that both are indispensable for 
self realisation as well as social welfare. A person who obtains knowledge 
of both in a balanced way and utilises it rationally, can said to be a really 
successful person. Happiness and bliss lie in the totality and not in 
fragments. 

A priori Knowledge: This is in existence prior to man’s recognition of it. 

A posteriori Knowledge: It is based on observation and experience. 

Experienced Knowledge: This is always tentative. It cannot exist prior 
to experience or be concluded from observation. 

Intelligence: Positive and Negative use of Knowledge. John R. Saul, in 
‘Dictionary of Reason in the West’ (1992) has observed, “In English the 
word intelligence has gradually come to stand for the manipulation of 
secrets (facts). Positively it stands for gathering of knowledge and proper 
use of it— Negatively it stands for gathering of knowledge and improper 
or negative use of it. 

Knowledge for Moksha (Liberation). The factors constituting this type 
of knowledge are: 

(i) Shravana (Hearing or studying). 

(ii) Manana (Reflection) 

(iii) Nidldhyasana (Continuing meditation). 

Knowledge as Synthesis. According to Gita, knowledge is the realisation 
of unity in diversity. The extension of the process of the unifying tendency 
of knowledge necessitates the inclusion of matter and spirit in one Absolute 


Entity. 
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Rational or Reasoning Knowledge, Truth and Reason. According to 
Plato, knowledge is true opinion combined with reason i.e. for which the 
claimant to knowledge can give adequate grounds or rational justification. 

Direct or Self-knowledge. According to Dr. Radhakrishnan, self- 
knowledge is inseparable from self-existence and it is the only true direct 
knowledge. It is obtained through all the three experiences i.e. cognition, 
conation and emotion. 

Knowledge of the External World. By means of sense experience, the 
characteristics of the external world are known. 

Indirect or Logical Knowledge. Logical knowledge is obtained by 
discursive reasoning through analysis and synthesis of the perceived data. 

Intuitive Knowledge. The intuitive knowledge is non-sensuous and it 
arises from an intimate fusion of mind with reality. This knowledge is 


non-rational. 


6.2 CLASSIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
rs have classified knowledge differently as 
‘realms of knowledge’ and so on. 

i. Disciplines as School Subjects. For the sake of convenience, 
knowledge is usually divided into several school subjects. However, 
sometimes school subjects do not truly represent the structure of their parent 


Philosophers and thinke J 
‘disciplines’, ‘forms of knowledge’, 


disciplines. iv a 
iene of Knowledge. Prof. P.H. Hirst, in ‘Knowledge and Curric ulum 
(1974) lists seven ‘forms of knowledge’ relevant to curriculum selection. 
. Aesthetics. ? ' 
. Human Sciences including History. 
. Mathematics and Formal Logic. 
. Moral Understanding. 
. Philosophy. 
. Physical Sciences. aie 
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(b) Historical studies are important to place our circumstance and culture 
in a temporai perspective, showing its past growth and origins and perhaps 
pointing to future development. 

(c) Behavioura Sciences. 

(d) Religious studies. 

(e) Philosophy. 

(f) Arts. 

Curriculum and textbooks planners must give due representation to all 
forms of knowledge or disciplines. 

3. Realms of Meaning. Prof. Philip Phenix divides knowledge into six 
realms of meaning, which correspond to the disciplines as under: 


The Realms of Meaning The Disciplines 
1. Symbolics (i) Language, (ii) Logic, (iii) Mathematics, 
(iv) Symbols in art. 
2. Empirics Physical and Social Sciences 
3. Aesthetics (i) Art, (ii) Literature, (iii) Music 
4. Synnoetics (i) Literature, (ii) Philosophy, (iii) History, 


(iv) Psychology, (iv) Theology. 
5. Ethics and Morality Parts of Philosophy and Theology 
6. Synoptics (i) History, (ii) Philosophy, (iii) Religion 


6.2 MEANING OF EPISTEMOLOGY 


Epistemology is derived from the Greek word ‘Episteme’ which means 
knowledge and epistemology thus means theory of knowledge. It studies 
the nature, conditions and values of knowledge, without deciding before 
what the consequences of its study would be. It also means preliminary 
study of knowledge undertaken at the very beginning of work of scientific 
systematization. In the broader sense of the term, it means a science of 
sciences. 

Main Problems of-Epistemology. Main problems of epistemology are: 

(i) To what extent one can know reality? 

(ii) How knowledge originated and developed? 

(iii) What are the sources of knowledge? 

Theories of Knowledge. Following are the four theories of knowledge: 

1. Rational Approach Theory 

2. Empirical Approach Theory 

3. Inspirationa! Approach Theory 

4. Authoritarian Approach Theory 


6.4 WAYS AND SOURCES OF OBTAINING 
AND TESTING KNOWLEDGE 


Ways of Obtaining Knowledge. There are several ways of acquiring 
knowledge. However, each need to be tested. 

According to Dr. Radhakrishnan, “Knowledge presupposes unity or 
oneness of thought and being, a unity that transcends the differentiation of 
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subject and object. Such knowledge is revealed in man’s very existence. It 
is unveiled rather than acquired. Knowledge is concealed in ignorance and 
when the latter is removed, the former manifests itself. 

Following are the important sources and ways of obtaining knowledge. 

1. Knowledge through Nature. Nature is an important source of 
knowledge. We have the famous verse of Wordsworth: 

One impulse from a veneer wood, 
Can teach us more of men, moral and of good 
Than all the sages can. 

Rousseau and Tagore laid great stress on obtaining knowledge from 
nature. 

2. Knowledge through Sense Experience or Observation. By means of 
sense experience the characteristics of the external world are known and 
natural sciences deal with them. Logical knowledge is obtained by 
discursive reasoning through analysis and synthesis of the perceived data. 
This conceptual knowledge is indirect knowledge. 

3. Knowledge through Intuition. “Intuitions”, according to Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, “are the convictions out of a fullness of life in a spontaneous 
way, more akin to sense than to imagination or intellect and more inevitable 
than either.” Intuitive knowledge is not non-rational but is non-conceptual. 
In intuition, one thinks more profoundly, feels more deeply and sees more 
truly, To Dr. Radhakrishnan, logic and language are the lower forms of 
intuitive knowledge. What we perceive through the senses and infer through 
the intellect is known as intuitive knowledge. 

4, Knowledge through Reasoning and Rationalisation. According to this 
approach, the method of pure reason is the most accurate way of gaining 
knowledge. (see also 14.4) . 

5. Knowledge through Empirical Approach. This approach holds that the 
only valid instruments for gaining knowledge are the sense perceptions. 

6. Knowledge through Inspirational Approach. It maintains that 
knowledge is obtained through intuition, inspiration or immediate awareness 


of truth. 

7. Knowledge through Au 
knowledge is gained from some 
government, science etc. 

8. Training. By gradual 
concepts and memory ima; 
acquired. 

9. Knowledge through 
motivates us to get knowledge. 


thoritarian Approach. It argues that real 
infallible authority e.g. religion, 


| training, mind is freed from the influences of 
ges of the past and this true knowledge can be 


Social awareness. Interest in social problem also 
Man is a social being and as such he must 
be socially aware to adjust himself to the society. The policy makers adopt 
several social welfare measures when they are aware of these problems. 
10. Knowledge through Action. According to Sewey, “Action must 
precede knowledge. Whatever knowledge we possess has resulted from our 


activities, our efforts to survive.” 
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Synthesis of Knowledge 


Growth of knowledge is an essential element in the development of man’s 
personality as well as the development of society. An educated person 
strives not only to extend the store of his knowledge but also to organise 
and evaluate it. With a view to obtaining knowledge, an individual seeks 
the idea of unity and synthesis. 


6.5 TESTING TRUE KNOWLEDGE 


The truth of all knowledge to be learnt or taught should be carefully 
examined by the following tests: 

1. The authentic and cultural literature like the Vedas. 

2. Laws of nature. 

3. The teachings and practices of the pious, truthful, unprejudiced, and 
honest men. 

4. The purity of conviction of one’s own soul, 

5. Eight kinds of the following evidence: 

(i) Direct cognizance or direct contact of the five senses. 

(ii) Inference i.e. which means that which follows direct cognizance. 

(iii) Analogy i.e. knowledge of a thing from its likeness to another. 

(iv) The word of a person who is a thorough scholar, well-versed in all 
the sciences and philosophies, physical as well as spiritual. 

(v) Experience of the past. 

(vi) Deductive reasoning. 

(vii) Possibility Ze. when you hear a thing, the first thing that enters 
your mind is whether such a thing is possible. 

(viii) Absence or negation of a thing. 


6.6 EMERGING PROBLEMS RELATING TO KNOWLEDGE 


Explosion of Knowledge. Knowledge, sometimes we call information or 
subject content is acquired as a result of man’s interaction with the universe. 
Naturally, it gets accumulated and multiplied, widening the boundaries of 
every discipline or form. This poses a problem to curriculum and textbook 
planners and developers, as it requires the inclusion of the latest information 
and making the curriculum and textbooks up-to-date. 

Plurality of Knowledge, With the added knowledge acquired, the original 
fields or disciplines or subjects of the curriculum are branching themselves 
into two new fields. Since each expert focuses upon a significant aspect of 
knowledge, one feels tempted to include more and more subjects in the 
curriculum and textbooks. This leads to the selection of subjects. 

Integration of Knowledge. The present day tendency is towards 
integration of knowledge or unity of knowledge as against separation. This 
needs an integrated approach to subjects. 

Interdisciplinary Approach. The interdisciplinary approach to knowledge 
cuts across several disciplines to explain any aspect of human environment. 

Several Specialisations. With the multiplication of the accumulated 
knowledge, the issue of specialised knowledge and general knowledge crops 


up. 
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6.7 KINDS OF INFERENTIAL KNOWLEDGE 


Inferential knowledge is derived from the relation of a sign which the object 
signifies. There are six kinds of inferential knowledge: . 

1. That in which we proceed from causes to effects. 

2. That in which we proceed from effects to causes. 

3. That which is obtained from the concurrence of one thing with another. 

4. That which is obtained from an attribute substance or an action in 
another. 

5. When two things such as attributes reside in substances, the knowledge 


of one at once suggests the other. 
6. That which is obtained from the natural opposition of ideas or things. 


6.8 EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF ACQUIRING 
KNOWLEDGE: IMPARTING EFFECTIVE KNOWLEDGE 

1. This implies type of disciplines/subjects to be included in the 
curriculum. 

2. The second is preliminary knowledge and preparation on the part of 
the teacher. 

3. Questioning is the third step towards acquisition of knowledge. 

4. The fourth condition is discipline and self-control. 

5. The fifth condition is the moral attitude of the learner and it includes 
truthfulness which is regarded as an essential criterion for fitness. Moral 
attitude of the teacher is equally important. 

6. The teacher to be objective and rational in his approach. 

7. The teacher to encourage ‘inquiry approach’ to knowledge. 

8. The teacher to lay more emphasis to train students on ‘how to acquire 
knowledge’ and not on giving students ready-made knowledge. 

9. The teacher to stress the right use of knowledge. 

Summing up. Approaches and theories of knowledge serve as the basis 
for the teaching and learning theories. It must, however, be remernbered 
that one should not be wedded to any single approach or theory. We should 
be wide awake to use all the following approaches to make our 
teaching-learning effective and inspirational—dissemination of knowledge, 


truth and wisdom. 


(i) Reasoning approach. 
(ii) Senses as the gateways of knowledge and therefore all the modern 


methods of teaching-learning, based on technology should be made use of. 
(iii) Knowledge to be obtained through intuition, inspiration or 


immediate awareness of truth. 


Basic Concepts in the Sociology of Education: 
Socialisation, Equality, Authority 


7.1 MEANING OF SOCIALISATION 


Socialisation 

Socialisation is the process of interaction among members of the society 
through which the young learns the values of the society and the way of 
doing and thinking that are deemed to be right and proper. Socialisation 
implies the learning of complex set of interrelated pattern of conduct and 
thought. It consists in the all-round participation of the individual in 
thinking, the feeling and the activities of the group. 

Socialisation is a process of coming into contact with others, of noticing 
others and responding to them. 

According to Drever, socialisation is a process by which the individual 
is adapted to his social environment (by attaining social conformity), and 
becomes a recognized, cooperating and efficient member of it. 

Cook thinks that socialisation is a process as a result of which 
children take on themselves the various social roles, social learning and 
development tasks. 

Moore and Cole point out, “...Jt is through group relationships (which 
are encouraged in socialized methods) that an individual becomes aware of 
what it means to work with a purpose.” 

Why Socialisation. An individual is a human being. He cannot exist in 
isolation. He is compelled by his biological and social requirements to live 
in a group or a society. Each of us is largely a social product. 

Objective of Socialization. The main objective of socialization is to assist 
an individual conform to the norms of the group or the society to which 
he belongs. 


7.2 ROLE OF EDUCATION IN THE SOCIALISATION 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The role of education as a socialisation of the younger generation has been 
very aptly stated by a noted French thinker Emile Durkheim (1857-1917) 
in these words, “Education is the influence exercised by adult generations 
on those that are not yet ready for social life. Its object is to arouse and 
to develop in the child a certain number of physical, intellectual and moral 
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traits that are demanded of him by both the political society as a whole 
and the special milieu for which he is specially destined, more briefly, 
education is a socialization of the young generation.” According to him 
education is the means by which every society prepares, within their 
children, the essential conditions of its very existence. He repeatedly points 
out that “it is idle to think that we can rear our children as we wish. There 
are customs which we are bound to conform; if we flout them too severely, 
they take their vengeance on our children.” 

Complex Process of Socialization of the Education of the Child. In the 
traditional societies, the process was very simple as there were only a few 
well-established roles and an individual was usually required to learn and 
play one or more of them about which he knew at least something in the 
course of his upbringing in the family and the community. He did not face 
many stresses and strains as the socio-psychological demands made upon 
him were not many. 

The situation has become very complex and difficult in the modern 
industrial society wherein an individual is expected to learn diverse roles. 
The family cannot help him much. The schools, colleges and other 
educational institutions have the responsibility of socializing the child by 
inculcating in him appropriate values, behaviour patterns and the knowledge 
so that he adapts himself to a democratic, secular and egalitarian society. 


7.3 HINDRANCES IN THE SOCIALISATION OF THE CHILD 


Following are the main problems and hindrances in the socialisation of the 


child: 

1. Social prejudices like caste system. 

2. Co-education in conservative and traditional communities, groups or 
societies. 

3. Language barriers. 

4. Religious barriers. 

5. Economic barriers. 

6. Regional barriers etc. 


7.4 ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN THE SOCIALISATION 

OF THE CHILD 
p by the society to serve its ends. In the 
Js are an organ of its life, whose special 
function is to consolidate its spiritual strength, to maintain its historical 
continuity, to secure its past achievements, to guarantee its future. Through 
its schools a nation should become conscious of the abiding source from 
which the best movements in its life have always drawn inspiration, should 
come to share the dreams of its nobler sons”. 

1. Class in the Process of Socialization. Class provides innumerable 
opportunities to the children to move and mix with an egalitarian group. 
This is the beginning of the socialization of the child for his future life. 
Here children get many chances to mix without any distinction of caste; 
colour or creed. The children who are selfish or self-centred learn to adjust 


School is a social institution set u 
words of Nunn, “A nation’s schoo 
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their behaviour in terms of class norms. The teachers are expected to be 
vigilant to ensure that the students do not think in terms of untouchability, 
caste distinctions and other prejudices. 

2. Role of the Teacher in the Socialization of the Child. A teacher can 
play a vital role in the socialization of the child under his charge. He exerts 
a great influence upon the development of the personality of the child. 
Durkheim points out that the teachers as well as parents must be, for him 
(the child), duly incarnate and personified. 

3. Co-curricular Activities. The school programme should be full of 
numerous co-curricular and curricular activities in which children meet, 
co-operate and learn from each other’s personalities. Student 
self-government should be introduced under the guidance of teachers. 

4. Social Events. Children should be acquainted with the social events 
like the celebration of the birthdays of leaders. 

5. Socially Accepted Institutions. Children should be told about the 
socially accepted institutions in their society. 

6. Common symbols. The introduction of common school dress, common 
lunch etc., in the schools and colleges will prevent children of poor and 
lower middle classes from suffering due to the inflated ego of the children 
of the well-to-do families. 

7. Group Activities. Community activities like camps, common meals, 
social service, etc., Should be frequently organized. 

8. Know Your Country Project. Exhibitions on “Know our Country” may 
be organized from time to time. 

9. Glorious Deeds of Great Men. Stories depicting self-sacrifices made 
by great men for the cause of general good may be told to children so that 
they are motivated to rise above petty gains and work for the betterment 
of the humanity. 


7.5 MEANING AND DEFINITION OF EQUALITY 


Equality 

Equality has several dimensions and it cannot be defined or even described 
at a single glance. The opinions are so much divergent that J.F. Stephen 
remarked, “Equality is a word so wide and vague as to be by itself almost 
unmeaning!” According to H.J. Laski, “No idea is more difficult in the 
whole realm of political science than equality.” 

Broadly speaking, equality .is a levelling process. It also implies 
providing adequate opportunities to all for their full development. 

Are All Men Equal? All men are not born equal and absolute equality 
can never be realised. As a matter of fact, nature has made men unequal. 
No two individuals, even if they are twins, are exactly alike. There is no 
doubt that all men are unequal, unequal in strength, in spirit, in grace, in 
thought and in wealth. It has been found that absolute equality is neither 
possible nor desirable. 

Equality does not mean uniformity and differences do not mean 
inequality. 
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Significance of Equality. The French Revolution and the American 
Declaration of Independence, among other values, were based on the 
concept of equality. 

Equality is one of the important pillars of democracy. 

Equality and liberty are interrelated. 


7.6 TYPES OF EQUALITY 
| 


Natural Political Social Economic Legal 
Every indivi- 1. Free and 1. Equality 1. No 1. Rule of 
dual should fair of both concen- law. 
be equal as elections. sexes tration of 2. Same law 
human being. 2. Universal 2. No wealth in applicable 
adult discrimi- a few to 
franchise. nation on hands. everyone 
3. Equal any ground. 2. Equitable 
right to distribution 
contest of 
elections national 
and hold resources. 
offices. 


7.7 EQUALITY IN THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


Following are the various provisions: 

1. Preamble. It mentions ‘Equality of status and opportunity’. 

2. Fundamental Rights. Article 14. Equality before law. Article 15. 
Prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or 
place of birth. Article 16. Equality of opportunity in public employment. 
Article 17. Abolition of untouchability. 

3. Article 32. Right to constitutional remedies. 

Equality implies: 3 

(i) All persons are provided with adequate opportunities for the 
development of their personalities. 
(ii) No class or caste is given special privileges which are denied to 


others. a 
(iii) Rights are equally distributed among all. 
(iv) All have equal access to opportunities leading to equality. 


7.8 EQUALITY IN EDUCATION 


Equalization of Educational Opportunity. The Indian Education 
Commission (1964-66) has observed, “One of the important social 
objectives of education is to equalize opportunities enabling the backward 
or underprivileged classes and individual to use education as a lever for 
the improvement of their condition. Every society that values social justice 
and is anxious to improve the lot of the common man and cultivate all 
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available talent, must ensure progressive equality of Opportunity to all 
sections of the population. This is the only guarantee for the building up 
of an egalitarian human society in which the exploitation of the weak will 
be minimised. : 

Equal Opportunity does not Mean Identical Education. There is no doubt 
that no two individuals are alike. They differ in tastes, manners, attitudes 
and aptitudes, beliefs etc. Any attempt to provide precisely the same 
educational programmes and opportunities is likely to be met with failure. 
Equal opportunity implies that the rich and the poor alike should have equal 
access to the educational system and programmes without any hindrance. 
All material barriers should be removed. Caste, colour or creed should not 
put any check on an individual to pursue course of education in accordance 
with his ability and aptitude. 

How does Inequality of Educational Opportunities arise? The Education 
Commission listed the following causes: 

(i) Lack of educational facilities. 

(ii) Poverty of a large section of population and indifference to education. 

(iii) Differences in standards of educational institutions. 

(iv) Differences in home environments. 

(v) Disparity in outlook of the people regarding educ. 
girls. 

(vi) Disparity due to advanced classes and backward cl 

(vii) High private cost of education. 

The National Policy on Education, 1986 as modified in 1992 has also 
laid great stress on the removal of disparities and to equalise educational 
Opportunity by attending to the specific needs of the following groups: 

1. Education for women’s equality. 

2. Education of the Scheduled Castes. 

3. Education of the Scheduled Tribes. 

4. Other Educationally Backward Sections and Areas, 

5. Minorities. 

6. The Handicapped. 


ation of boys and 


asses, 


Ways and Means of Providing Maximum Equalit; 

Inequality of Opportunity in Education 

- Tuition free education to weaker se 

. Free textbooks and uniform to weal 

. Establishment of book banks. 

- Grant for the purchase of books to the needy students. 

. Adequate number of scholarships to talented students. 
Loans on nominal rates of interest. 

. Transport facilities according to means. 

- ‘Earning and Learning’ facilities. 

- Special intensive to girls. 

10. Introduction of egalitarian element in admissions, 

11. Special financial and technical assistance to back 

12. Compensatory and remedial education. 


y and Reducing 


tions of society. 
ker sections of society. 
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ward regions. 
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13. Common or neighbourhood school system. 
7.9 MEANING AND DEFINITION OF AUTHORITY 


Authority 

The word authority is derived from the old Roman notion of ‘Auctor’ or 
‘Auctoritos’ which generally meant advice or counsel. But now-a-days it is 
used altogether in a different manner. 

According to Mac Iver, “Authority is often defined as the power to 
command obedience.” 

Herbert A. Simon defines authority as “the power to make decisions 
which guide the actions of another/others. It is a relationship between 
individuals, one superior and the other subordinates. The superior frames 
and transmits decisions with expectations that will be accepted by the 
subordinates. The subordinates accept such decisions and their conduct is 
determined by them.” 

Characteristics of Authority. Following are the important characteristics 
of authority: 

1. Legitimacy is very essential to democracy. 

2. Authority is the command of the seniors to their subordinates which 
is accepted by them. 

3. Reason is the basis of authority. 

4. Authority is responsibility or accountability. 

Kinds of Authority 


| ah | l | | | 


dy (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Divine Ancestral Authority Authority Authority Authority Authority — Charis- 
Right — Authority of of of the of Tra- _—of the matic 

Authority Religious Religious Elite ditional | et authority 
1 5 customs, — the lan 

King James I of Books —_ Leaders seas 

England and Louis aie 


XIV of France 
Considered them as 
representatives of god 
on earth and claimed 
that they got their 
authority from God. 
Several medieval 
Indian rulers also 
believed in this. 


Authority and Power. Several scholar 


interchangeably, Authority is always legitimate at 
legitimate as well as illegitimate. In the words of Lasswell, “Power becomes 


authority when it is legalised. Capacity to issue orders is power, whereas 
authority is that point where the decisions are taken.” Power is generally 


based on force whereas authority is based on consent. : 
Authority and Freedom: Misuse of Authority. Authority has to be 


s, use these two terms 
whereas power can be 
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exercised in a legitimate way for a social cause; for maintaining peace, 
order and harmony and for solving the multifarious problems of the people. 
Trouble arises when authority is misused for purposes other than those 
promoting the happiness and welfare of the people. A dictator makes his 
authority repulsive to the people and his authority cannot be reconciled 
with freedom. The misuse of authority destroys freedom. 


7.10 AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 


Broadly speaking, authority in education has two dimensions: 

1. Structure and Devolution of Authority. 

2. Authoritarian Discipline and Democratic Discipline. 

Structure and Devolution of Authority. Authority in education should be 
decentralised. This has been accepted as a principle in educational 


management, administration, planning and supervision. Panchayati Raj is 
stressed upon. 


Authoritarian Approach vs Democratic Approach 


When authority is misused, it leads to indoctrir 
Attempts are made to change school curriculu 
discipline etc. according to a set order. Textbo 
beliefs, digmas etc. of the party in power. TI 
democratic form of government also, 

The worst sufferers under the a 
The authoritarian approach is bas: 
‘to do or die’. It relies on 


nation. It results in rigidity, 
m, methods of teaching and 
Oks are written according to 
his happens sometimes in a 


and creativity has no place. 
the future problems. Over 
ities. Fortunately, there has 
rian discipline, 

ipline. Plato gives his views 
T animal can live without a 


» then again being a freeman, he must be 
no matter what they teach and he Studies, 


ode of censorship and 
ng moralist. 
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It is wrong to believe, “What the whip was to the horse, the rod was to 
the child”. 


Using Authority in the Proper Manner 
Authority should be exercised in a creative and constructive manner so that 
discipline becomes self discipline and social discipline. 

Students should be involved in running some of the affairs of the school. 
Student government should be encouraged. 

Individual differences of the students should be accepted and accordingly 
steps taken to cater to these differences. 

The head of the school and the teachers should give due recognition to 
the personality of students. An environment of friendship combined with 
firmness where needed should be the keynote of discipline. 


8 


Knowledge and Ideology in Relation to 
Curriculum and Textbooks 


8.1 MEANING OF KNOWLEDGE, IDEOLOGY. 
CURRICULUM AND TEXTBOOKS 
Meaning of Knowledge 


Knowledge means the fact or the condition of knowing something with 
familiarity gained through experience or association. It is an acquaintance 
with or understanding of a science, art or technique. It means becoming 


truth. It includes principles acquired by mankind. 


Education is the process of imparting knowledge. (see Chapter 6 for 
details) 


Meaning of Ideology 


Ous structures and relationships are 
amples of ideologies are: Capitalism, 
» Socialism, Liberalism, Maoism, Stalinism, 


Characteristics of Ideologies, 1. Ideologies have n 
ical and revolutionar 
social change. 

peal to the public mind at certain periods. 

ir spread and growth on account of certain 


1 Sometimes they wither away with the decline or 
Passing away of the charismatic Personality. Nazism collapsed with the 


ot remained constant, 
y changes in societies and 
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death of Hitler and Fascism with the death of Mussolini. 

4. The pro-changes are denounced as reactionaries and those Who cling 
to the existing or traditional position as conservatives. 

5. Ideologies demand complete intellectual acceptance and emotional 
allegiance from those who choose to follow them. This sometimes generates 
a kind of fanaticism and blind faith. 

End of Ideologies. Some thinkers are of the view that the end of the 
cold war is likely to narrow down the differences in ideologies. The 
ideological conflicts should be replaced by consensus on ideological 
matters. 

The formation of National Democratic Alliance (NDA) in 1999 can be 


seen as an attempt towards consensus. 


Curriculum 
Curriculum may be defined as the totality of all the learning and knowledge 
to which students are exposed for the achievement of objectives of 
education, during their stay in an educational institution, in the classroom, 
in the laboratory, in the library, on the farm, in the factory/workshop and 
on the playground. It is the total structure of the ideas and learning 
experiences developed or provided by the appropriate educational authority 
to meet the needs of the students and to achieve desired educational aims. 
Curriculum is basic to the attainment of knowledge and wisdom. (For 


details see Chapter 12) 


Textbooks 


Meaning. Authors have given 

In the words of Hallquest, 
Organised for instructional purpose.” 

Webster's Dictionary’ defines a textboo' 
book containing a presentation of the prin 
basis of instruction.” 

The American Textbook Pub 
One especially prepared for the 
Class, presenting a course of stu 


subjects” 
‘The Encyclopaedia of Educational Research’ defines a textbook as: “In 


the modern sense and as commonly understood, the textbook is a learning 
instrument usually employed in schools and colleges to support a 


programme of instruction. 
Westbury in an article in 
Educational Technology (1989) h 


textbook: 
(i) It is a vehicle of criteria of excellence of thought and sensibility. 


(ii) It is a record of prior events which have the potential for making 
new events happen. 

(iii) It is authoritative records of ideas or procedures. 

(iv) It is an organisation of bodies of concepts or information. 


different definitions of a textbook. 
“A textbook is a record of racial thinking 


k as, “a manual of instruction, a 
ciples of the subject used as a 


lishers Institute states, “A true textbook is 
use of pupil and teacher in a school or a 
dy in a single subject, or closely related 


‘The International Encyclopaedia of 
as given the following picture of a 
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Main Functions of a Textbook. 1. A textbook is an ‘assistant master in 
print’. a 
2. A textbook is an instrument for the achievement of objectives of 
education. 
3. A textbook serves as an important tool for the teacher. 
4. A textbook serves as a constant companion to a student. 
5. A textbook is a self-teaching device. 
6. A textbook provides logical and comprehensive material or 
knowledge according to the needs of the students. 
7. A textbook is a transmitter of culture. 
8. A textbook helps to bring about social changes. 
9. A textbook helps the student to reinforce learning. 
10. A textbook provides definite information. 
11, A textbook plays a crucial role in generating learning interaction, 
12. A textbook serves as a basis for almost all the instructional methods. 


8.2 IMPACT OF DIFFERENT IDEOLOGIES ON KNOWLEDGE, THE 
CONTENTS OF THE CURRICULUM AND TEXTBOOK 
The kind of educational objectives which the learners are expected to 
achieve depends upon the ideology of the tuling class. This ideology is 
reflected in the knowledge to be transmitted to the learners. Knowledge 
here is classified into different disciplines such as arts, humanities and 
sciences. These disciplines constitute the curriculum. Thus, the curriculum 
is the representative of ideology. Textbooks contain details of the 
curriculum. Curriculum is the framework according to which textbooks are 
written. 

If it were possible for people to acquire knowled 
informal means there would be no necessity for fo: 
education has become a necessity not only becau 
able to acquire all the knowledge he needs through 
due to the complexity as well as vastness of kno 
come to accumulate. This function of fo 
curriculum and textbooks. 

Various Ideological Considerations in Framing the Curriculum and 
Preparing Textbooks. Ideological considerations like cultural, economic, 
political, religious and social considerations deeply influence the 
curriculum—its conception, content and organisation. Likewise, textbooks 
are written in the light of the prevailing ideologies. Their contents and 
treatment are accordingly modified, 


A pluralistic society has to build the curriculum and textbook upon the 
elements that are common to the various sub- 


ige they needed through 
rmal schooling. Formal 
se an individual is not 
informal means but also 
wledge that mankind has 
rmal education is performed by the 


groups. Broadly speaking i i gi 
shape the curriculum and textbooks: 


(i) Professional ideologies of Occupational group such as economists, 
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educationists, political scientists, etc. 

(ii) Economic, political, religious and social movements and 
philosophies. 

(iii) Comprehensive world view or outlook. 

While talking about ideologies, it must be remembered that curriculum 
and textbooks must reflect the spirit as contained in the constitution of a 
country. In this context, it must also be stressed that the constitution of a 
country mirrors its ideology. 

Fascist Ideology and Curriculum and Textbooks. The primary objective 
of fascism in the field of education is to cultivate in the young an emotional 
and intellectual commitment to the racial superiority. The individual's 
education must, therefore, develop in him an intense spirit of nationalism 
i.e. My country, right or wrong. Fascism develops hatred for other cultures 
and countries. It requires an individual to obey its supreme leader without 
any reservation. It, therefore, requires that an individual must sacrifice his 
individuality for the sake of state. For the transmission of this type of 
ideology, Fascism resorts to the indoctrination of the pupils through the 
instruments of curriculum and textbooks. 

Marxist Ideology and Curriculum and Textbooks. Marxist ideology lays 
great stress on production-oriented education. It considers that productive 
labour with instruction is the only method of producing fully developed 
human beings. Accordingly curriculum and textbooks are prepared for the 
realisation of this objective. , 

Secular Ideology and Curriculum and Textbooks. According to the 
ideology of secularism, curriculum and textbooks should not be guided by 
the influence of any particular religion. Secular education must be based 
on free-thinking, justice, morality and justice. j 

Socialist Ideology and Curriculum and Textbook. Several committees 
and commissions have suggested many measures to be adopted in education 
which conform to the socialist ideology. It is considered the responsibility 
of the educational institutions to bring about adequate awareness of 
socialism among the students so that the young students are armed with 
such knowledge as will enable them to chart the course of the nation 
towards the goals of socialism. Curriculum and textbooks are used for this 


Purpose. 
Democratic Ideology and Curriculum and Textbooks. In the words of 
c must give its pupils an intelligent 


Kilpatrick, “The effective school ¢ 
understanding of the issues of democracy, make them well versed disposed 
towards democracy as a way of life, and make them skillful in the 


cooperative activities through which democracy must function.” It is 
therefore, very necessary that curriculum and textbooks must contain such 


knowledge and experiences that further democratic values. 
8.3 RECONSTRUCTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
CURRICULUM AND TEXTBOOKS 


The school is conceived not merely for the preservation and transmission 
of knowledge but also for the development of knowledge with the 
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expectation that it will make for a better society. This requires the continual 
and systematic reconstruction of knowledge as represented in what has 
come to be called the curriculum. It is said that with the ‘knowledge 
explosion’, knowledge becomes due for a complete replacement in five to 
ten years. Obviously this calls for the reconstruction and resynthesis of 
knowledge if the society is to meet its purpose effectively. 

In view of the virtually infinite number of knowledge categories 
(subjects/disciplines) that can be construed to comprise the curriculum, it 
may be more useful to see the curriculum in terms of a few (four to seven) 
comprehensive and complementary functions performed through subjects. 

Knowledge constitutes the most critical concern of the curriculum and 
the textbooks. This is not to minimise the importance of other objectives 
of education, for example, those relating to the development of hand, head 
and heart. 

Human knowledge—its nature, sources, types—has been a favourite area 
of interest of curriculum and textbooks developers. There are different 
approaches to the classification of knowledge. The classifications of 
knowledge have been characterised differently by different philosophers as 
‘disciplines’, ‘forms of knowledge’, ‘realms of knowledge’ and so on, 
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Education and the Societal Context: 
Social Transformation/Change 


9.1 SOCIAL CHANGE/TRANSFORMATION 


Meaning of Social Change 

Prof. R.B. Mathur explained the concept of social change in “The Third 
India year book of Education—Educational Research” (1964) in these 
words, “Social change refers to the modifications in the organization and 
behaviour of the group as expressed in its laws, institutions, customs, modes 
and beliefs. The change may be gradual or sudden, evolutionary or 
revolutionary. When change is supposedly for the better, it becomes 
‘progress’ which is essentially an evolutionary concept.” 

According to B. Kuppaswami, “When we speak of social change we 
might assert that there is some change in social behaviour and in the social 
Structure,” 

Herry Johnson would like to include five kinds of changes under social 
change: (a) change in social values; (b) institutional changes; (c) change in 
distribution of possessions and rewards; (d) change in personnel; and (e) 
change in abilities or attitudes of personnel. 

Kingslay Davis defines social change as, “Only such alternations as 
occur in social organization, i.e. in the structure and functions of society.” 

Prof. S.P. Ruhela views social change as “The term social change might 
imply changes in social attitudes, behaviour, customs, habits, manners, 
relations and values of people, in social institutions and structures, in the 
ways or styles of living.” 

According to Mac Iver and Page, “Social change is a process responsive 
to many types of changes, to changes in the man-made condition of living, 
to changes in the attitude of man and changes that go beyond human control 
to the biological and physical nature.” 

Delbert C. Miller observes, “Social change refers to a pattern of social 
relationship in a given social setting, which exhibits changes over some 


definite period of time.” . 
Significant Features of Social Change. 1. Social change may mean 


discarding some old elements or old things. 
2. Social change may mean addition of new elements or things. 


3. Social change may be sudden or slow. 
4. All aspects or elements may not change at the same rate. 
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- Social change may be brought about by violent or non-violent means. 
. Social change may be planned or unplanned. 
. Social change is fairly lasting. 
. Social change sets a trend. 
- Social change is revealed in the social relations and values. 
10. Social change affects a sizeable population of the society. a 
11. Social change may be caused by internal factors i.e. factors inside 
the society and external factors i.e. factors outside the society. 
12. Social change may be complex. . 
Pattern of Social Change. Mac Iver and Page list three patterns of social 
change as shown below: 


Patterns of Social change 


t | 


ODMDINAN 


(1) (2) G3) 
Cumulative Change Social Change in Wave-like Social Change 
Reverse Direction 
Later social changes Change in upward Alternating ups and 
based on earlier social direction but afterwards — downs in social change 
changes reversal of direction 


Social Change is Inevitable. The change is inevitable. Society is 
dynamic. It is in a constant flux. Whether we want a change, whether we 
like it or not, times are moving fast. Change is inherent in the society. 

Factors and Processes of Social Change 
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Scien- 
graphic trialisa- rnisa- ral cal cal gious nisation erni- tific 
Factors tion tion Factors Fac- — Fac- or sation and 

tors tors Secular Tech- 
Factors nologi- 
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Factors 


Some Examples 
of the Indus Valle 
factors like floods. 

2. Changes in Indian Society as a 
movements: influence of Buddhism etc, 

3. Social changes in India on account of 
British over India and India’s independence. 


of Factors Affecting School Change. 1. Disappearance 
y Civilisation/Society probably on account of natural 


result of religious and social 
political domination of the 


9.2 EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Education as an Instrument of Social Change 


Gandhiji wanted to bring about a silent social revolution in India through 
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the basic system of education. In his words, “The Basic school should be 
the spearhead of a non-violent social revolution.” 

The role of education in the process of social change has been envisaged 
by J.S. Brubacher in these words, “If the lamp of reason is not lit or if the 
light is blown out, it but remains to struggle. When rational processes are 
put aside, it is only too likely that clubs and machine guns will become 
the social arbiters. Bullets will replace ballots. What a confession of 
intellectual and moral bankruptcy? And at what a cost?” 

According to H.C. Dent, “A national system of education has two vital 
functions to perform—a traditional preservation function and a growth 
facilitating function. In a time of social flux both these functions become 
overwhelmingly inportant.” 

It is not without reason that the report of the Education Commission 
1964-66 begins with these words, “The destiny of India is now being shaped 
in her classrooms. This, we believe, is no mere rhetoric.” Education 
Commission has further observed that realization of country’s aspiration 
involves changes in the knowledge, skills, interests and values of the people 
as a whole. This is basic to every programme of social and economic 
betterment of which India stands in need. It has pointed out this fact as “If 
this change on a grand scale is to be achieved without violent revolution 
(and even then it would still be necessary) there is one instrument, and one 
instrument only that can be used, Education. Other agencies may help, and 
can indeed sometimes have a more apparent impact. But the national'system 
of education is the only instrument that can reach all the people. It is a 


difficult instrument whose effective use requires strength of will, ‘dedicated’ 


work and sacrifice. But it is a sure and tried instrument, which has served 
development. It can, given the will 


other countries well in their struggle for 


and the skill, do so for India.” : 
The International Commission on the Development of Education (1972) 


expressed its views, “Education must recognise itself for what it is: it may 
be the product of history and society, but it is not their passive play thing. 
It is an essential factor in shaping the future, particularly at the present 
moment, since in the last resort education has to prepare mankind to adapt 
the change, the predominant characteristic of our time... It has to prepare 
for change, show people how to accept them and benefit for them, create 
a dynamic, non-conformist, non-conservative frame of mind. Concurrently, 


it has to play the part of an anti 


and society.” . ; 
Education is the fulcrum upon which hangs the peaceful and evolutionary 


transition of society. It can ensure that the gap between reality and ideas 
does not become so great that it can be bridged only by revolutions which 
make a clean break with the past. Hence, education is not to be thought of 


merely as the passing on of the ¢ 
generation. This will necessarily 
and educational techniques. 

The National Policy of Educatio 


dote to the many discussions within man 


umulative widsom of society to the next 
imply far reaching changes in education 


n in India (1986 and amended in 1992), 
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in its introductory remarks highlighted the role of education in these words, 
“Education has continued to evolove, diversify and extend its reach and 
coverage since the dawn of human history. Every country develops its 
system of education to express and promote its unique socio-cultural 
identity and also to meet the challenges of the times. There are moments 
in history when a new direction has to be given to an age-old process. That 
moment is to-day”. 

Two-fold Functions of Education in Social Change. The problem of 
education in relation to social change is two-fold: 

1. Adjustment to the changing situation. 

2. Creation of a new order through change in knowledge, new ideas and 
or in other words education for social progress. 


Inter-relationship between Education and Social Change 
Education is an agent of social change. At the same time it is influenced 
by social change. This relationship functions in three ways. 

1. Education as a condition of social change. 

2. Education as an instrument of social change. 

3. Education as a result of social change. 

Education is both retrospective and prospective. It is both 
conservative and progressive. Education transmits the culture of one 
generation to another. The rising generation has not only to be conveyed 
the activities and experiences of the past generation and asked to carry 
on those activities but it has also to be asked to make necessary changes 
in these activities and experiences to meet the new situations which it 
will meet. An integration of the old must take place with the new ones. 
It must be remembered that the communities live in the present, on the 
past and for the future. This means that activities and experiences in the 
present have to be built on the past and the present will guide the 
activities of the future. Thus, education is continuous, reorganistion and 
integration of activities and experiences. Education is a constructive 
agency for improving our society. Brown has stated, “Education brings 
changes in behaviour, and if its main functions are to remain mere 
transmission or enrichment of culture, it will fall short of its role in a 
dynamic society. Education must also provide situations at all age levels 
but within the maturity and ability of the individual to stimulate a 
creativeness of mind, which can explore new horizons and bring the 
vision of the future into a living reality.” 

Impact of Social Change on Education. Social change exercises a 
great influence on all the dimensions of education—aims, curriculum, 
methods of teaching, discipline etc. For instance under the British 
tule, the society was geared to meet the requirements of the colonial 
powers and accordingly education system became subservient to 
social changes. Likewise, after independence, an altogether a new 


social system emerged. This led to far-reaching changes in the 
educational system. 
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Educational Implications for bringing about Social Change in a 
Democratic Set up 


1. Promotion of Democratic Values. 

2. Development of Human Resources. 

. Development of Physical Resources. 

. Ensuring Equality of Opportunity. 

. Ensuring Dignity of Labour. 

. Developing Values of National Unity and Emotional Integration. 
. Fostering Scientific Values. 

. Developing World Outlook. 


9.3 AGENCIES OF EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


In the words of Dewey, “By various agencies, unintentional and designed, 

a society transforms of its own resources and ideals. Education is thus a 

fostering, a venturing and a cultivated process. All these words mean that 

it implies attention to the conditions of growth. When we have the outcome 

of the process in mind we speak of education as shaping, forming, moulding 

activity—that is a shaping into the standard form of social activity.” 
Types of Agencies of Education : Classification I 


| | 


eOrAIAMLwW 


(1) (2) (3) 
Formal Agencies of Informal Agencies of Non-Formal Agencies of 
Education Education Education 
1. Schools 1. Home 1. Correspondence 
Courses 
2. Colleges 2. Peer group 2. Adult Education 
Centres 
3. Institutions of Higher 3. Library 3. Open School 
Education 4. Reading Room 4. Open University 
5. Social Clubs 5. Distance Education 
6. Press 6. Continuing Classes 
7 ‘Films 7. Church 
8. Radio 
>, TN. 


10. Internet etc. 
11. Community 
12. Play groups 
13. Youth Organisations 
14. Telephone 


(Mass Media includes telegraph, 
telephone, radio, movies, T.V. etc.) 
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Agencies of Education : Classification II 


| 
| : 


Active Agencies Passive Agencies 
1, The Family 1. Cinema 
2. The School 2. Library 
3. The Community 3. Market places 
4. The Religion 4. Magazines 
5. The State 5. Newspapers 
6. Social Clubs 6. Radio 
7. Peers 7. Reading Room 
8. Neighbourhood 8. Internet 
9. Organised cocurricular activities like es ae 


games 
10. Entertainment programmes etc. 


Agencies of Education Classification II 


| 
| ! | 


(1) Formal (2) Informal (3) Commercial (4) 
Non-commercial 
1. School 1. The Family 1. Cinema 1. Dramatic Clubs 
2. Religious 2. General Games 2. Radio 2. Social Welfare 
Institution 3. The State 3. TV: Centres 
3. Library 4. The Peer Group 4. Clubs 3. Sports Club 
4. Art Galleries 5. The Community 5. Newspaper 4. Scouting and 
5. Museum 6. The Society 6. The Press Guiding 
6. Zoo 5. Youth Welfare 
7. Organised Clubs 
Games 6. Adult Education 
Centres 


With the increasing use of information technology and mass media in 
education, the difference between formal and non-formal agencies of 
education is not clear-cut. For instance T.V. and radio broadcasts are 
used in formal education. Likewise correspondence education, usually 
termed as non-formal agency uses several formal techniques of 


education. Informal agencies are also functioning as formal agencies of 
education in several respects. 
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Broad Comparison Between Formal and Non-Formal Agencies of 
Education 


Formal Education Non-Formal Education 
Agency 


1. Learners It caters to learners who It caters to learners who 
are in a position to attend cannot go to school or 
full time have dropped. It also 

includes learners who 
want to improve their 
qualifications by studying 
at home. 

2. Aims To get a certificate or (i) To increase knowledge 
degree needed for a job or and skills 
self employment (ii) To better qualifications 

(iii) To pursue studies for 
self satisfaction 

3. Place An educational institution— No specific place is 
school or college—full important to learners—can 

be home, factory, farm, 


time 
library, open space etc. 
4. Age Usually prescribed ages Any age 
5. Grade Students are grouped into Usually no grouping 
classes 
6. Curriculum Rigid and fixed Curriculum not fixed 
7. Textbooks Prescribed textbooks Usually no prescribed 


textbooks 
Examination at regular Normally no examination. 
intervals. Written tests. Assignments 
Essay and short answer 
9. Teachers Several teachers on full 
time basis 
10. Methods of | Usual teaching methods, Contact programmes, 
Teaching Direct. Face to face radio, T.V. Correspon- 
teaching dence lesson, very little 
face to face teaching 
Usually not considered at 
par with formal agency of 
education 


8. Examination 


Usually part tine teachers 


11. Status Usually high status 


Coordination Among Different Agencies of Education 

The Secondary Education Commission observes, “If the various 
agencies—the home, the sciools, the neighbourhood, the community, the 
religious organizations and the state—have no common outlook and agreed 
ideas but pull in different directions, the school will not be able to make 
an abiding and coherent impression on the character of its students. After 
all, they spend only one-fourth or one-fifth part of the day in school and 
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the rest of their time is passed in direct or indirect contact with these and 
other agencies, which can easily undo the goodwork of the school—for, it 
is essentially the whole of the community and not merely the school that 
educates. This implies the establishment of the active association between 
parents and teachers.” 


9.4 SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION AND AN AGENT OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE 


Mere conservation of the culture is not enough. Ryburn feels, “The 
progressive school can never be content that the present generation should 
simply remain where their forefathers were.” 

Dewey observes, “The school is primarily a social institution.” 

The future of mankind depends upon the education imparted in schools, 
“A world whose schools are unreformed is an unreformed world,” writes 
H.G. Wells. This shows to what extent proper organisation of a school is 
necessary. 

According to K.G. Saiyidain, the school is a centre of vigorous life. It 
is in direct intimate contact with the realities of the life around, reflecting 
the best and worthiest of its features which are simple enough to appeal to 
the child. 

The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) outlines the functions 
of the school as, “The secondary school must make itself responsible for 
equipping ils students adequately with civic as well as vocational 
efficiency—and the qualities of character that go with it—so that they may 
be able to play their part worthily and competently in the improvement of 
national life. They should no longer emerge as helpless, shiftless individuals 
who do not know what to do themselves.” 

The Education Commission (1964-66) observed, “The destiny of India 
is now being shaped in her classroom.” This clearly explains the significant 
role of the school in social change. 

P.C. Nunn describes the role of the school in these words, “A nation’s 
school... are an organ of its life, whose special function is to consolidate 
its spiritual strength, to maintain its historical continuity, to secure its past 
achievements, to guarantee its future. Through its schools a nation should 
become conscious of the abiding sources from which the best movements 
in its life have always taken their aspiration, should come to share the 
dreams of its nobler sons, should constantly submit itself to self-criticism, 
should purge its ideals, should reinform and redirect impulses.” 

S. Balakrishna Joshi sums up the concept of a school as, “A well 
conducted school is a happy home, a sacred shrine, a social centre, and a 
society in miniature and a bewitching Brindavan, all beautifully blended 
into a synthetic structure.” 

P.C. Wren describes the functions of a school as “Organise the school 
to benefit the scholar, to train his faculties, to widen his outlook, cultivate 
his mind, to form and strengthen his character, to develop and cultivate his 
aesthetic sense, to build up his body, give his health and strength, to teach 
him his duty to himself, to the community and the state, in short to make 
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an honest, capable and healthy man of him—organise the school for this 
and not to prepare him for the matriculation examination.” 

The school is a social institution set up by the society to train and 
discipline its future citizens in certain forms of activities. It must play a 
major role in moulding the ideas, habits and attitudes of children with a 
view to producing well-balanced personalities, physically strong, mentally 
alert, emotionally stable, culturally sound and socially efficient. 


Chief Characteristics and Functions of a School in Social Change 


1. Balanced, Purified and Simplified Environment. According to Prof. 
Dewey, the function of the school is to simplify, purify and balance the 
activities of the society. The school curriculum should reflect all this. 

2. Art of Living Together. The school activities should provide training 
in the art of living together. 

3. Provision for School Experimentation. The school laboratory will not 
be a toy-affair, where a few simple and carefully planned experiments are 
performed under vigilant eye of the teacher who sees that the prescribed 
routine is followed. It will endeavour to give them something of the thrill 
and joy of discovery and the educative experience of learning through trial 
and error. 

4. Opportunities for Self-Discipline. Discipline in the school will not be 
a matter of arbitrary rules and regulations enforced through the authority 
of the teachers helped by the lure of reward or the fear of punishment. The 
students will be given full freedom to organise functions, to conduct many 
of the school activities through their own committees and even to deal with 
certain types of disciplinary cases. In this way, discipline will be maintained 
through the influence of the social group and it will gradually lead to the 
development of self-discipline. 

5. Development of Child's Entire Personality. School should provide a 
richly varied pattern of activities to cater to the development of its children’s 
entire personality. It has to formulate a scheme of hobbies, occupations and 
projects that will appeal to draw out hidden powers of children of varying 


temperaments and aptitudes. 

6. Provision of a Stimula 
school should be to provide 
environment which will evoke 


matter of joyful experience. 
7. Transformation into Activity School. The school must be transformed 


into an “activity school” because activity has an irresistible appeal for 
every normal child and is his natural path to the goal of knowledge and 
culture. 

8. Training in Democratic Living. We have embarked upon a new way 
of life ie. democratic way of life. So for bringing about social change 
[commensurate with this] schools should incorporate such activities as 
student self-government. 

9. Development of Scientific Outlook. Emphasis on all school 
programmes should be laid in the development of scientific temper in the 


ting Environment. The primary concern of the 
for its pupils a rich, pleasant and stimulating 
their manifold interests and make life a 
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mints of the students. Needless to state that scientific temper is very 
conductive to social change. 


What a School Should Do? 


Extract from letter written by Abraham Lincoln to the headmaster of his 
old school: 

“He will have to learn, I know that all men are not just, all men are not 
true. But teach him also that for every scoundrel there is a hero; that for 
every selfish politician, there is a dedicated leader... Teach him that for every 
enemy there is a friend. It will take time, I know; but teach him, if you 
can that a dollar earned is of far more value than five pound...Teach him 
to learn to lose...and also to enjoy winning. Steer him away from envy, if 
you can, teach him the secret of quiet laugher. Let him learn early that the 
bullies are the easiest to lick...Teach him, if you can, the wonder of 
books...but also give him quiet time to ponder...the eternal mystery of birds 
in the sky, bees in the sun, and flowers on a green hillside. 

“In school, teacn him it is far more honourable to fail than to 
cheat...Teach him to have faith in his own ideas, even if everyone tells him 
they are wrong...Teach him to be gentle with gentle people, and tough with 
the touch. Try to give my son the strength not to follow the crowd when 
everyone is getting on the band-wagon. Teach him to listen to all men...but 
teach him also to filter all he hears on a screen of truth, and take on the 
good that come through. 

“Teach him, if you can how to laugh when he is sad...Teach him there 
is no shame tears. Teach him to scooff at cynics and to beware of too much 
sweetness...Teach him to sell his brawn and brain to the highest bidders, 
but never to put a price tag on his heart and soul. Theach him to close his 
ears to a howling mob...and to stand and fight if he thinks he’s right. 

“Teach him gently, but do not cuddle him, because only the tests of fire 
make fine steel. Let him have the courage to be impatient...let him have 
the patience to be brave. Teach him always to have sublime faith in himself, 
because then he will always have sublime faith in mankind.” 


9.5 TEACHER AS A SOCIAL ENGINEER AND AS 
AN AGENT OF CHANGE 
In the words of H. G. Wells (1866-1946), the noted historian and thinker 
“The teacher is the real makers of history” 

According to Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, “He acts as the pivot for the 
transmission of intellectual erudite and technical skills from generation to 
generation, and helps to keep the lamp of civilization burning. He not only 
guides the individuals, but also to say, the destiny of the nation.” 

The National Commission on School Teachers (1983-85) states, “We 
underscore that the prime task of the teacher is concerned with man-making 
namely the making of the India of tomorrow 


The National Commission on Teachers for Higher Education (1983- 85) 
writes,““Teacher is an agent of change”. 


Prof. Ottway thinks that teachers in the school can have the most 
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powerful influence in the community they choose. Teachers’ professional 
organizations and unions are among the orthodox pressure groups and they 
can bring their views before public opinion and government. 

: The Mc Nair Report on the Training of Teachers in England states, “It 
is a truism to say that every teacher, in however humble a capacity he or 
she may be serving, is directly and vocationally involved in moulding the 
shape of things to come.” “If that truism be true”, observes Prof. W.O. 
Lester Smith of the London University; “The unsettled times in which our 
young citizens are going to live their lives make it necessary that those 
who aspire to teach should have thought and should continue to think about 
the problems of society with all the intelligence at their work.” 

An American educationist, Edmund W. Gordon has pointed out, it is the 
task of the teacher to educate—to educate for change—to educate through 
change—to educate for orderly planned revolution. If necessary to educate 
through more disruptive revolutionary action.” 

Ways of Playing the Role of Social Engineer by the Teacher. A teacher 
can convey and disseminate attitudes and values to the students through 
the following ways: 

(i) Direct teaching. 

(ii) Providing opporiunities to the students for living and practising the 
virtues of secularism, socialism and democracy. 

(iii) Teacher himself becoming models embodying the desired attitudes 
and values. 

(iv) Undertaking social awakening programmes. 

Desired Competency in the Teacher to Play the Role in Social Change. 
It is said that the destiny of a nation is shaped in its classroom and it is 
the teacher who is a very important instrument in moulding that destiny. 
To be able to discharge such a big responsibility, it is very necessary that 
the teacher must become conscious of his role towards society. His 
behaviour must indicate his attempt to do his job properly. His personality 
must reflect characteristics of good citizenship. The teacher himself must 
be exposed to the concepts of freedom, equalitarianism, dignity of the 
individual, rights and duties etc., SO that he may transmit the same to the 


younger generation. 


Constraints on the Teachers to Play Their Role in Social Change. Prof. 


S. P. Ruhela and K.C. Vyas pose this question in the context of Indian 
situation, “How can they be so when the occupation of school teachers has 
so far not been able to emerge as a profession in the strict sense of the 
term due to their effective unenlightened and uncommitted professional 
organizations, and when many teachers’ training institutions still continue 
to be disgusting educational slums, concentration camps, factionalism and 
inaction, in which teachers are very poorly socialized, trained and motivated 


to think and act creatively or innovate.” 


9.6 COMMUNITY AS AN AGENCY OF EDUCATION 
agency of education. A community is a child’s 


Community is an important S é 
hand learning about the ways of living. The 


laboratory for having first 
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community with its rich and various resources can enrich and supplement 
learning. Community functions through the medium of social or community 
life. It socialises the child. It provides ‘concrete’ ‘seeable’ and ‘tangible’ 
resources which are extremely dynamic, interesting and meaningful for the 
learner. 

Specific Functions of the Community as an Agency of Education. These 
are as : 

1. Providing educational facilities in the area in the form of schools and 
colleges. 

2. Coordinating the efforts of various agencies in the field of education. 

3. Providing financial support for education by paying taxes. 

4. Undertaking voluntary school improvement projects. 

5. Establisning libraries, museums, theatres, and other social service 
agencies. 

6. Promoting democratic attitudes of the people through organising 
conferences. 

7. Conducting meetings, fairs, festivals, exhibitions which are of cultural, 
recreational and educational values. 

8. Encouraging research and experimentation in the curricula and 
methods of teaching. 


Interaction Between Community and the School 


Community School 
1. The community opens and 1. The school fulfills the educatio- 
maintains schools. nal needs of the community. 
2. The community has a certain 2. The school translates the 
philosophy or objective of life. philosophy of the community 


into practice by educating the 
children accordingly. 
3. Community requires various 3. The school prepares the children 


categories of workers, doctors, for taking up various jobs and 
engineers, lawyers, scientists, services needed by the 
etc. community. 

4. Community provides the 4. The school provides the children 
traditional culture. with new _ ideas, skills, 


knowledge of science and 
technology needed for progress 
of the community. 


9.7 THE HOME OR THE FAMILY—INFORMAL 
AGENCY OF EDUCATION 


The home or the family is an important informal agency of education. 
According to Ballard, “Originally the family was the all inclusive social 
institution. All human activity centred in the bloodbound groups.” 

An educationist has observed, “Home makes the man.” Mothers are the 
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real educators. Gandhiji has rightly said that if one educates the mother, 
the entire family is educated. The mother’s face is the child’s first lesson. 
A wise father is more than a dozen teachers. Home is the place where we 
learn our first lesson of living together, working together, learning lessons 
of mutual help and adjustment. 

Family performs multifarious activities—cultural, economic, educational, 
ethical, physical, play, religious, social, spiritual and vocational etc. Family 
provides intimate face-to-face association and interaction which is more 
educative than any other personal interaction. Family is an essential agency 
for child rearing. It introduces the child to the culture of the society. It sets 
standard. It satisfies most of the needs of the child. 


Effects of Industrialisation on the Role of Family in the Educative 
Process 

1. Inadequate Vocational Guidance. With the disintegration of the joint 
family and the increase in the number of occupations as a result of industrial 
development, there are many choices before the children to choose 
Occupations in accordance with their tastes and aptitudes. The 
apprenticeship system of the past is not considered to be a sufficient 


Preparation for them. f 

2. Less Social Contacts. Because of the decrease in the size of the family 
there are lesser contacts between the members now than before. 

3. Little Connection Between the Family Code of Morality and Social 
Code of Morality. As there is very little connection between the family 
code of morality ‘and the social code, therefore, there is less scope for moral 
education. La ; , 

4. Religion has Become an Individual Affair. Religion in our industrial 
Society is an individual affair. Therefore, the family has to impart little 
religious education. 

Present Day Role of the Family. Ww 
doubt that the family is still one o a eS 0 
education, A child spends most of his time in the family and the family is 
the child’s entire social environment. Child being in the most 
impressionable period acquires certain habits, attitudes and ideas from the 
home. Home offers the psychological security which is essential for the 
growth and development of children. The interaction between parents and 


children is highly educative. 


n spite of these limitations there is no 
f the most fundamental agencies of 


Need for Cooperation Between the Home and the School 

There is a great need of cooperation between the home and the school. It 
is the duty of the school to secure as much cooperation as possible from 
parents. Teachers should get in touch with parents so that they may create 
in them a favourable disposition towards the school. When teachers come 
in contact with parents, they would be able to get the necessary information 
about the condition of the homes. When the parent is sure that the teacher's 
enquiry is not for curiosity’s sake but for the betterment of the child, he 


will gladly give all the required information. 
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9.8 MASS MEDIA AS AN AGENCY OF EDUCATION 
Meaning and Significance of Mass Media in Education 


Mass media are means or insttuments of communication that reach large 
number of people or pupils with a common message. The matter may be 
printed like newspapers or it may take the form of radio, television and 
cinema. Carlton W.H. Erickson observes, “In recent years technology has 
swept through society from research laboratories into manufacturing 
communications, the space age, and finally now, into education.” 

Prof. Marshall McLuhan (1911-1980), who has written extensively on 
‘Understanding Media’ observes “Education will no longer depend entirely 
on obtaining knowledge through the printed page. The visual approach to 
learning is fast changing to total sensory involvement (visual, auditory, 
motor etc.) in the process of acquiring knowledge” His slogan was ‘Medium 
is the Message’. 

Fuller, a renowned thinker calls television as the ‘third parent’. The unity 
of the country and its integration, the preservation of freedom, the 
promotion of the democratic process of government by discussion, the 
progress of the nation on modern lines in the field of agriculture, industry, 
family planning etc.—all these depend on mass media which not only keep 
the people informed of the government policies but also enable the people 
to discuss the policies and make the government aware of their opinions 
through the mass media. 

Functions of the Mass media. The mass media perform the following 
four functions: 

1. They provide information. 

2. They help in socialising. 

3. They mobilise public opinion. 

4. They provide education. 

Educative Effects of the Mass Media. 1. They significantly affect the 
quality of learning experiences of the students. 

2. They reach large number of learners. 

3. They enable the learners to make close observation and analysis of 
phenomena or ideas. : 

4. Mass media serve as storage banks of pictures, audio and video-tapes. 
discs, films and slides can be re-used, re-played and reviewed in the classroom. 

5. Mass media enable the teacher to enhance and enrich his teaching by 
selecting and using from a vast variety of educational media and method. 

6. Mass media are very useful in the promotion of social education in 
the country. Special radio and T.V. programmes can be organised to meet 
the specific needs of special groups of adults. 

Mass Media and the Role of the Teacher. In early times, the teacher 
was the only medium of communication for children. He taught his students 
orally. During the course of time, the invention of the printing press, led 
to the printing of books. Then came newspapers. Now for quite some time 
new mass media like radio and T.V. are increasingly used in education. 
They reach large numbers and also help in improving the quality of 
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education. Now internet is being used. 

Sometimes it is felt that the mass media tend to diminish the importance 
of the teacher. It is also claimed in certain circles that they are likely to 
replace the classroom teachers. A close look at the use of these media of 
education indicates that they are supplementary media. A lot of work by 
way of pre- telecast, during telecast and post-telecast remains to be done 
by the teachers. Many gaps are to be filled up by them. In spite of the 
explosion of technological media in the developed countries, the teacher 
still occupies the place of importance. Fears about the replacement of 
teachers are unfounded. 

A Word of Caution. “If the T.V., Radio and Cinema are not put to the 
right uses (for enhancement of tastes, promotion of worthy personal ideals, 
and socially desirable values), these will pose a serious threat’ to social 


harmony”. 
9.9 PEER AND PLAYGROUPS IN EDUCATION 


Meaning of a group 
According to ‘Oxford Dictionary of Education’, peer means equal. This 


peer group is the group of equals. It is thus a social group. It has some 
common aims, emotions, interests and stimulations which bind its members 


together. 

Chief Characteristics of a Peer Group. These are as under: 

(i) There is a reciprocal communication among the members. 

(ii) Group implies a feeling of oneness and unity. 

(iii) Members of the group possess ‘we’ feeling. 

(iv) Members of the group have common interests. 

(v) The members depict similarity of behaviour. 

(vi) The group has certain norms. 

(vii) Every member of the group is expected to honour these norms. 

(viii) The members of the group are affected by the overall characteristics 
of the group. 

(ix) The members have many common values. 

(x) The members have mutual obligations. 

(xi) The members are aware that they have several expectations from 
their peers. 

Class mates, peer groups and play groups of young children or teenagers 
exercise a considerable influence on their personality development, their 
habits, manners and tastes—all important elements of education. 

Values of Peer Groups and Play Groups. Following are the important 
values of play groups: 

1. Play groups provide experience of group life. 

2. Children learn to develop social values. 

3. Play groups provide opportunities to the students in the ‘art of living 


together’. 
4. Playgroups develop in the children qualities of leadership and 


followership. 
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5. Play groups provide opportunities to children to sublimate their 
instinctive tendencies. 

6. Play groups provide opportunities to respect others privileges and 
rights. 

7. Play groups provide opportunities to children to remove their shyness 
if any. 

8. Play group provide opportunities to children to broaden their mental 
horizon. 

9. Playgroups assist the children in the process of self- identification. 

10. The play groups have all the advantages which play provides for 
child’s emotional, mental and physical development. 

11. Play groups provide opportunities to the students for the display of 
their imagination and creative work. 

Guidance and Supervision. It is very important that proper guidance and 
supervision is exercised on the activities of the peer groups. There are cases 
when members of the peer groups take the shape of anti-social gangs. 


10 


Education in the Cultural Context 


10.1 MEANING AND DEFINITION OF CULTURE 


Following definitions of culture throw adequate light on the meaning and 
dimensions of culture. 

1. The University Education Commission 1948-49 visualises, “Culture 
is an attitude of mind, an inclination of the spirit and those who yearn for 
it, wish to have a vision of greatness, sit in the presence of nobility, see 
the highest reach and scope of the spirit of man.” According to the 
Commission, “Our art and literature, our law and history belong to the 
Mainstream of our culture. Every Indian student should get to know the 
main outlines of the history of India, which is not a mere chronicle of date 
and defeats, of follies and failures. He should know the lives of the heroes 
who express the spirits of our civilization, the seers of the Vedas, the 
Buddha and Sankara, Ashoka and Akbar. A habitual vision of greatness is 
the way to cultural growth.” 

2. In the words of Bogardus, “Culture is composed of integrated customs, 
traditions and current behaviour patterns of human group.” 

3. Brown is of the view that ‘Culture cannot be defined. It is better to 
describe it. The culture of a people is the way of life of that people, the 
things they value, their habits of life, their work of art, their music, their 
words, their history, briefly what they are, what they do and what they 
like.” This definition is so comprehensive that it leads us no where. 

4. Swami Dayanand considers culture as “acceptance of truth and 
abandonment of untruth.” , 

5. Ellwood says, “Culture includes all of man’s material civilisation, 
tools, weapons, clothing, shelter, machines and even system of industry.” 
This appears to be a very broad concept of culture and we will be stretching 
this concept too far. d ; 

6. Gandhiji remarks, “Culture is the foundation, the primary thing. It should 
show itself in the smallest detail of your conduct and personal behaviour, how 
you sit, how you walk, how you dress, etc. Inner culture must be reflected in 
your speech, the way in which you treat visitors and guests, and behave towards 
One another and towards your teachers and elders.” 

7. Mac Iver states, “Culture is the expression of our nature in our modes 
Of living and thinking in everyday intercourse in art, in literature, in religion, 


and enjoyment.” 
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8. Mathew Arnold considers culture as “the best that man has thought 
and known? This, however, can be the culture of a specially cultivated 
sections of the society, not the culture-of the entire society.”. 

9. According to Nehru, “Culture is the widening of the mind and of the spirit.” 

10. Russel points out, “Genuine culture consists in being a citizen of the 
universe, not only of one or two arbitrary fragments of space and time. It helps 
man to understand human society as a whole, to estimate wisely the ends that 
communities pursue, and to see the present in its relation to past and future.” 

11. Taylor defines culture as, “That complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and any other capabilities and 
habits, acquired by man as a member of society.” 

12. According to T.S. Eliot the term culture ‘includes all the 
characteristic activities and interests of people.’ 

National Policy on Culture. The NPE visualises culture and its 
importance in these words, “The existing schism between the formal system 
of education and the country’s rich and varied cultural traditions needs to 
be bridged. The pre-occupation with modern technologies cannot be allowed 
to sever new generations’ roots in Indian history and culture. 
De-culturisation, de-humanisation and alienation must be avoided at all 
costs.” 

Narrow Meaning of Culture. According to the narrow view, culture 
comprises fine arts like, art and architecture, dance and music etc. The 
Department of Culture, Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Government of India, looks after the promotion of these cultural elements. 

General View of Culture. Culture means a way of life of a society. This 
includes the way of eating food, wearing clothes, using language, making 
love, getting married, getting buried, playing football, etc. It would also 
include reading literature, listening to music, looking at the works of 
painters or sculptors or the other activities which we may think of as 
representing culture. A large number of factors have to be considered to 
make an estimate of the culture of a society. 


Classification of Culture I 


| | | | | 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Communal Composite Individual National Plural World 
Culture Culture Culture Culture Culture Culrure 


Classification of Culture II 


| 
a) © 


Material Culture Non-Material Culture 
(Man made objects and things) 7 (Attitudes, Ideals, Values etc.) 
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Main Characteristics of Culture. 1. Acquired tracts of members. 
2. Transmission of culture a continuous process. 

3. Sense of belongingness. 

4. Dynamic nature of culture. 


40.2 COMPOSITE CULTURE OF INDIA 


A thing is called composite when it is made of various parts or elements. 
Philosophically composite culture means a harmonious blend of various 
ideas, customs and manners. It is a product of assimilating, borrowing and 
sharing of interaction between two or more streams of thought. 

The composite culture of India is the production of interaction among 
the Aryans, the Dravidians, the Sakas, the Kushans, the Huns, the Afghans, 
the Pathans and the Mughals. The Britishers also influenced it. 

When we speak of India, we speak not merely of political entity. We 
speak of a number of other things. We speak India of variety like a colour 
composite, a collage of patterns through which runs a thread of unity. Our 
linguistics groups are a part of multilingual India. 


10.3 INDIAN CULTURE LIKE A BANYAN TREE 


ulture with a banyan tree which has a number 
The different aerial roots are sub-cultural 
o the cultural stems of the Indian culture. 
d by some people with a bouquet of flowers 
where we find that flowers of different colours and fragrance are tied 
together and they present a unique but colourful appearance. Such is the 
background of our culture and attempts must be made to educate children 
for National Integration. 

Kabir, Nanak, Tulsi, Narsime' 


Some people compare Indian c 
of aerial roots to support it. 
patterns which give strength t 
Indian culture has been compare 


hta and Subramaniam Bharati and many 


others have influenced millions of people. They have moulded their thinking 
towards social equality of man, moral values and social harmony. 
At the political level also, there have been kings like Ashoka and Akbar 


who worked for the promotion of a composite culture. 
We have churches, darghas, gurudwaras and temples which attract in 


equal measures people from all faiths. 

From ancient to modern age, India has produced great philosophers, 
saints and mahatmas, who have contributed towards the overall 
development of man. India has assimilated the best from all philosophers 
and religions in the world. It has also assimilated many things from the 
various races that came to India from foreign countries and settled here. 

The geographical features may vary but a common thread of unity runs 
through the apparent variations. More than 1000 million people in India 
are like a collage of varying customs, dances, dresses, food and music. 

Dussehra attracts crowds in Kullu in Himachal Pradesh in the north. It 
is equally popular in Mysore in the south. Id celebration or the Christmas 
spirit is the same in Kashmir or Kerala. The Hindi speaking pilgrim from 
the north finds himself spiritually at ease in Kanyakumari. 
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10.4 CULTURAL PLURARISM 


Cultural plurarism refers not only to the co-existence of the variety and 
simultaneity of life-styles, outlooks, rituals and traditions etc. of 
communities but also to inner unity rather than outer conformity. The 
concept of secularism is the outcome of the cultural plurarism. It is reflected 
in the concept of ‘unity in diversity’. It is true that on certain occasions 
lack of proper understanding of cultural plurarism has led to some confusion 
as well as conflicts. On the whole cultural identity has not stood in the way 
of India’s unity. 

India, however, with its unbelievable 4,6354 communities and 200 
languages has not only happily survived but continues to derive immense 
pride from the fact of this wonderful diversity enriching its culture. It is a 
heritage without parallel anywhere else in the world. 


10.5 CULTURE AND EDUCATION 


As observed in the National Policy on Education, education can and must 
bring about the fine synthesis between change-oriented technologies and 
country’s continuity of cultural traditions. The curricula and processes of 
education must be enriched by cultural content in as many manifestations 
as possible, children should be enabled to develop sensitivity to beauty, 
harmony and refinement. Education and culture are interrelated. Education 
as a part of culture has the twin functions of conservation and modification 
or renewal of the culture. Education is conceived as a systematic effort to 
maintain a culture. In its technical sense education is the process by which 
society, through schools, colleges, universities and other institutions, 
deliberately transmits its cultural heritage, its accumulated knowledge, 
values and skills from one generation to another. ; 

Education is an instrument of cultural change. Education can impart 
knowledge, training and skill as well as inculcate new ideas and attitudes 
among the young. 

It is the culture in which education germinates and flowers. It is the 
culture also upon which education exerts, in turn, a nourishing influence. 

Accultration through the Process of Socialisation. Many cultural 
anthropologists regard socialisation as a process of accultration or the 
adoption of the culture of a group. In the words of Martin and Stendlar, 
‘Culture refers to the total way of life of a people, that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, moral law, customs and any other 
capabilities and habits, acquired by man as a member of society.” This 
means that for the adoption of a culture one must participate in the activities 
of the society. One must mix up with others to learn the habits etc., of the 
society to which one belongs. In other words to socialise oneself one must 
learn the culture of the society. 

Cultural Heritage and Its Transmission. To perpetuate present progress 
we should transmit the cultural heritage. Only physical reproduction is not 
sufficient; we should equip the new generation with our attainments in all 
fields of life. Here we should exploit the innate tendencies, needs and 
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interests of the children for the purpose of education. Our education should 
also be in consonance with the mental ‘make-up’ of the students. 


10.6 CULTURAL LAG AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOCIETY 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


Without improvement the society will stagnate. Education is not only to 
reflect the social conditions but also to improve them. With the 
advancement of science and technology our ways of life are also undergoing 
tremendous change. If we would not cope with the present advancement 
there would be ‘cultural lag’. Cultural lag is a state of situation when values 
(Non-material culture) do not adapt and respond at the same rate as changes 
in material conditions. (Technological factor). We must adjust ourselves 
with the fast changing world. So education must adapt itself to the changing 
conditions. But as always happens some new things are not very desirable. 
So we shall have to guard ourselves against the tendency of the schools to 
import everything new in the society. If old and out-moded things are to 
be discarded we shall have to be vigilant against blind and slavish imitation 
of the new developments. It is through education that we can prepare 
students to evaluate the past and understand the present and to be prepared 
for future. In short the students should be taught to get inspiration from the 
inspiring past, to live in the dynamic present and to face the challenging 


future. 


10.7 ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN THE TRANSMISSION AND 
ADVANCEMENT OF CULTURE 

The school must accelerate the impact of the essential aspects of culture 
which prevails in the society. It must be linked with the society. It should 
conserve and modify culture through the following: 

1. School curriculum and cultural values. 

2. Methods of teaching. 

3. School co-curricular activities. 

4. Personality of the teacher. 

5. Textbooks and cultural values. ; 

6. Synthesis of moral and spiritual values with scientific values. 
7. Parental cooperation. 
0. 


10.8 CULTURAL IDENTITY AND ESTRANGEME! 
OF EDUCATION 


Meaning of Cultural Identity. Cultural identity implies sameness or 
feeling of belongingness to a particular group oF community by the members 
Of the same group or community. Usually cultural identity leads to regional 
aspirations. Cultural identity is based on several factors: language, caste, 


Sub-castes, region religion etc. 
Cultural identity has some m 


Positive Effects of Cultural Identity 
1. Development of Healthy Aspirations. Peop) 


NT CONFLICT: ROLE 


erits, but demerits outweigh merits. 


le develop the feelings that 
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their region should make all round development which may focus the 
attention of the government. Aspirations for development in themselves are 
laudable. 

2. Cooperative Efforts. People take more interest in developmental 
activities and work jointly for the development of the area. Cultural 
aspirations also help in preparing and implementing a comprehensive and 
unified development plan for the region as a whole. 

3. Balanced Development of all Regions. Cultural aspirations ultimately 
help in the balanced development of all regions and thereby strengthen 
feelings of national integration. 


Harmful Consequences of Cultural Identity 


It is observed that undue stress on cultural identity i.e. sameness or 
belongingness to a particular culture, resulting in false cultural pride or 
cultural superiority has led to separatist tendencies not only in India but 
also in the world. Blind loyalty to one’s culture has led to several conflicts. 
In the 18th and 19th centuries, the European nations felt that they had a 
superior culture and it was their moral duty to spread their culture in Asia, 
Africa and several parts of America. This became responsible for 
colonialism and exploitation of the weak nations. 

The insistence of the Muslim League on the separate cultural identity 
(Two-Nation Theory) became responsible for the division of India which 
had remained as one entity throughout its long history. Likewise Bangladesh 
emerged, as the people of East Bengal (mostly Muslims) felt that they had 
little cultural identity with the other part of Pakistan. Over-emphasis on 
cultural identity leads to estrangement. There is a basic antagonism between 
‘culture’ and ‘prejudice’. The situation in India seems to be very grim. If 
we are to guard the treasure of our independence and to use it for building 
up a ‘peaceful and prosperous India’, it is essential for us to reconcile 
conflicting cultural interests. We must resolve the prejudices and feeling of 
being a Punjabi, Haryanavi, Bengali, Assamese, Keralite, Pahari, tribal etc., 
and ensure that all sections of our people contribute to the material progress 
and spiritual enrichment of the country. 

In the first place, we should recognise without mental reservation that 
there is nothing wrong in a nation having people with different languages 
or forms of dress or types of food or belonging to different races and 
religions. Variety, under proper conditions is a source of strength and 
enrichment. The unity we want to achieve does not mean uniformity. It is 
to be a unity-in-diversity. 

Secondly, we must appreciate that historically, the genius of India at its 
best has been receptive and assimilative. 


Thirdly, we must clearly recognize that the foreign rulers tried to fan 
communalistic tendencies. 


Fourthly, unbalanced economic development has contributed to cultural 
estrangement. 
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Emotional Integration and Fight against Estrangement and Prejudice 


The fight against estrangement and prejudice is a fight to bring about this 
urgent but different mental transformation and education can play an 
important role in developing values of emotional integration. 

More knowledge is needed to remove darkness regarding wrong notions 
of cultural identity. 

Value Education and Checking Cultural Estrangement. As observed in 
National Policy on Education, “In our culturally plural society education 
should foster universal and eternal values, oriented towards the unity and 
integration of our people. Such value education should help eliminate 
obscurantism, religious fanaticism, violence, superstition and fatalism. 


10.9 CULTURE AND EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION 


Meaning of Emotional Integration 


Emotional integration may be defined as a feeling of oneness which may 
transcend all cultural differences and synthesise these into a compact whole. 

Stressing the Need for Emotional Integration. Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru 
wrote, “We should not become parochial, narrow-minded, provincial, 
communal and caste-minded, because we have a great mission to perform. 
Let us, the citizens of the Republic of India, stand up straight, with straight 
backs and look up at the skies, keeping our feet firmly planted on the 
ground and bring about this synthesis, this integration of the Indian people. 
Political integration has already taken place to some extent, but what I am 
after is something much deeper than that—emotional integration of the 
Indian people so that we might be welded into one, and made into one 
strong national unit, maintaining at the same time all our wonderful 
diversity.” 

In the words of Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
by brick and mortar, it cannot be built b: 
silently in the minds and hearts of man. 
education.” 

Role of Education in Emot 


“National integration cannot be built 
y chisel or hammer. It has to grow 
The only process is the process of 


ional Integration. Regarding the role of 
education, the Emotional Integration Committee (1961) remarked, 
“Education can play a vital role in strengthening emotional integration. It 
is felt that education should not only aim at imparting knowledge but should 
develop all aspects of a student’s personality. It should broaden the outlook, 
foster a feeling of oneness and nationalism and a spirit of sacrifice and 
tolerance so that narrow group interests are submerged in the larger interests 


of the country.” ; 
National Policy on Education, 1986 and Emotional Integration. The 


National Policy envisages suitable steps to foster among students an 
understanding of the diverse cultural and social systems of people living 
in different parts’ of the country. The National System provides for a 
common core including the history of Indian freedom movement, the 
constitutional obligations and other content essential to nurture national 
identity. These elements cut across subject areas and are designed to 
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promote values such as India’s common cultural heritage, egalitarianism, 
democracy and secularism, equality of the sexes, protection of the 
environment, removal of social barriers etc. 

World Mindedness. UNESCO has very aptly observed in its Preamble. 
Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed.” Education is the best means of 
constructing defences of peace in the minds of the growing children. It 


should be increasingly stressed that we may be Indian but we are all human 
beings. 


11 


Education and Values 


41.1 VALUE EDUCATION—THE ONLY BASIS OF ESTABLISHING A 
TRULY DEMOCRATIC, SECULAR AND SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


Inculcation of desirable values in the pupils of all ages is absolutely essential 
for meeting out the crisis of character. In the situation that is rapidly 
developing, it is equally important for us to give a proper value-orientation 
to our educational system. 

Addressing the one of the most inspiring gatherings ever held at the 
U.N. in August-September 2000, the U.N. Secretary General called upon 
the religious and spiritual leaders to ‘book within’ and to consider what 
they could do to promote “justice, equality, reconciliation and peace.” 

There is no doubt that some sort of ‘spiritual therapy’ is needed for 
having a value-based society. 


14.2 MEANING OF A ‘VALUE’ 


“Value is a conception, emplicit or implicit, 


In the words of Wuchohn, 
hich influence the selection, 


distinctive of an individual or characteristics w' 


from available modes and ends of action.” 
Rokeach defines values, “as an enduring belief, a specific mode of 


conduct or end along a continuum of relative importance. 

John Dewey views a value as, “The value means primarily to prize, to 
esteem, to appraise, to estimate. It means the act of cherishing something, 
holding it dear and also the act of passing judgement upon the nature and 
amounts of values as compared with something else.” 

W.H. Kilpatrick has explained the concept of values as, “That out of 
man’s capacity for goal seeking behaviour arise his wants and efforts and 
out of these come in consciously chosen ends (goals) a mean. Because ends 
conflict, man is led to weigh his goals against each other, when this is done 


critically enough values emerge.” 
Henderson in this context observes, 

acts to satisfy his wants, anything whic 

thereby a value. To say that our conduct is mi 


way of saying that we act to satisfy our wants.” 
‘A value stands for ideals men live for. Values are the part and parcel 


of the philosophy of a nation. They are guiding principles of life which are 
conducive to one’s mental, physical and social health. 


“Jt has been pointed out that man 
h satisfies a human want becomes 
otivated by our value is another 
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11.3 CLASSIFICATION OF VALUES 
Values have been classified in a number of ways and their meanings also 
sometimes differ. 
(i) 1. Instrumental Values. 2. Intrinsic or Cultural Values. 
(ii) 1. Global Values. 2. Individual Values. 
(iii) 1. Essential Values. 2. Personal Values. 3. Social Values. 4. 
Cultural Values. 5. Institutional Values. 
(iv) 1. Disciplinary Values. 2. Cultural Values. 
(v) 1. Liberalising Values. 2. Sentimental Values. 
(vi) 1. Preparatory Values. 2. Introductory Values. 3. Practical or 
Utilitarian Values. 4. Conventional Values. 
(vii) 1. Traditional Values. 2. Modern Values. 


(viii) 1. Material Values. 2. Non-material Values. 
(ix) 1. Religious Values. 2. Spiritual Values. 
(x) 1. Secular Values. 2. Scientific Values. 

(xi) 1. Individual Values. 2. National Values. 

(xii) 1. Ethical Values. 2. Spiritual Values. 


(xiii) 1. National Values. 2. Global Values. 

Instrumental Value. A subject is said to have instrumental value when 
it is pursued, not for its own sake, but for some ends beyond itself, 
Instrumental values include Preparatory or introductory, practical or 
utilitarian, socialising and conventional values, 

A subject is said to have a Preparatory value when it prepares the way 
for other studies. Arithmetic prepares the way for Algebra. When a 
particular study introduces us to a number of subjects, it has an introductory 
value. It is identical with the preparatory value. To illustrate we may select 
Physical Geography which introduces us to a little of Botany, Zoology, 
Physics and Chemistry. The practical or utilitarian value lies in a study of 
subject whose pursuit is useful inasmuch as it satisfies many wants and 
needs. The subject is individually and directly practical when the knowledge 
of the subject is applied directly by the person himself. A person may use 
his knowledge of hygiene to escape small pox. The same knowledge can, 
however, be used through other agencies, through society, for example. A 
subject is said to possess a socialising value when it creates socially 
desirable habits and reactions, or when it enables us to understand society 
in its complexities. The socialising value includes moral values too. These 
moral values refer to certain moral traits that society wants individuals to 
develop. The conventional value implies a value which is conventionally 
desirable in a subject. Certain subjects may be studied because their 
knowledge is expected of people of a certain class. Their knowledge is 
indeed for proper social intercourse and social enjoyment. In the times of 
Locke, a gentleman was expected to learn Latin, Greek and Grammar 
because they were necessary in that social set up. 

Intrinsic values are inherent in the sui 
cultural studies. These h 
studies. The resulting ex; 


Subjects that we may describe as 
ave been described by Dewey as the appreciative 


periences in these subjects are worthwhile on their 
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own account. These values that accrue from their studies are in the form 
of aesthetic pleasures or intellectual joys. 

The cultural values have been subdivided into the liberalising and the 
sentimental values. The liberalising value consists in the pleasure that 
accompanies intellectual insight. The sentimental value, on the other hand, 
refers to pleasure that emerges when our feelings are exercised. Our feelings 
may be aroused by the aesthetic, the comic, the social and the moral 
situation. Drama, Literature, Music, Painting, Sculpture and Religion have, 
in varying degrees, these values. 

Professor Cunningham lays stress on the disciplinary values of the subjects. 
Their pursuit is important because it gives rise to mental activity and forms 
sound habits and skills. Each subject, he says, causes certain type of mental 
Operation or discipline. For example, natural sciences produce an attitude of 
mind characterised by precision which results from observation and reflective 
thinking. The humanistic sciences produce the discipline of tolerance. 
Metaphysical sciences, theology and philosophy produce the discipline of 
unification because in all these the ultimate aim is to achieve harmony and 
unity in life. The discipline of appreciation is produced by such subjects as 


painting, music, sculpture and others. The language arts will produce the 
discipline of expression which consists not only in the taining to express 
derstand what others say and write. 


oneself but also in being able to un 
Essential Values. These values involve the basic nature of man himself 
and include elementary physical skills, basic social skills, ability to use 
symbols such as language and numbers. ; 
Personal Values. These values make a person good for himself. 
Social Values. These values are good for the sociely and form the basis 
of the relationship of an individual with other peopie in society. — 
Institutional Values. These include values established by institutions, 


political etc. ; } 
Global Values, These values pertain to the entre humanity. 


11.4 ALPHABETICAL CLASSIFICATION OF VALUES 
We shall base our discussion regarding traditional and modern values on 
the basis of the classification of values as compiled by NCERT in its 
publication entitled ‘Documents on Social, Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education’ (1979). These values for the sake of convenience are classified 
here alphabetically. 


1. Abstinence 2. Appreciation of cultural values of 


others 


3. Anti-Untouchability 4, Cititizenship 
5. Consideration for others 6. Concern for others 
7. Cooperation g. Cleanliness 
9. Compassion 10. Common cause 
11. Common Good 12. Courage 

14. Curiosity 


13. Courtesy 


15. Democratic Decision Making 16. Devotion 
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17. Dignity of the Individual 18. Dignity of Manual Work 


19. Duty 20. Discipline 

21. Endurance 22. Equality 

23. Friendship 24. Faithfulness 

25. Fellow-feeling 26. Freedom 

27. Forward Look 28. Good Manners 

29. Gentlemanliness 30. Gratitude 

31. Honesty 32. Helpfulness 

33. Humanism 34. Hygienic Living 

35. Initiative 36. Integrity 

37. Justice 38. Kindness 

39. Kindness to Animals 40. Loyalty 

41. Leadership 42. National Consciousness 
43. National Integration 44. National Unity 

45. Non-Violence 46. Obedience 

47. Patriotism 48. Peace 

49. Proper Utilisation of Time 50. Punctuality 

51. Purity 52. Quest for Knowledge 

53. Regularity 54. Resourcefulness 

55. Respect for others 56. Reference for old Age 


57. Secularism and Respect 58. _Self-confidence 
for All Religions 


59. Self-control 60. Self-discipline 
61. Self-duty 62. Self-help 

63. Self Reliance 64. Self Respect 
65. Self Restraint 66. Self Support 


67. Sense of Discrimination 68. Sense of Social Responsibility 
between Good and Bad 


69. Simple Living 70. Sincerity 

71. Socialism 72. Social Justice 

73. Social Service 74. Solidarity of Mankind 
75. Spirit of Enquiry 76. Sympathy 

77. Team Work 78. Tolerance 

79. Truthfulness 80. Universal Love 


81. Universal Truth 82. Value for National and Civic Property 


11.5 TRADITIONAL AND MODERN VALUES 
Strictly Speaking, there is no water- 
traditional values and modern values, It is also true that there is difference 
in emphasis on some values with the change of time. However, there are 
some values like personal purity—self-control, self-discipline, truth, 
universal love etc. which are of a universal nature. 
The following ancient values containe 
are equally relevant even to-day. 


tight compartment between the 


d in an ancient Indian invocation 
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Sarve bhavantu sukhinah 
Sarve santu niramayah 
Sarve bhadrani pashyantu 
Ma kaschit dukha bhag bhavet! 
May all live happily 
May all enjoy good health 
May all see auspiciousness 
May none experience distress 
May peace prevail everywhere! 
There is no dividing line between values. However an attempt is made 
here to distinguish between the traditional values and the modern values in 


view of the following factors: 
1. Modern emphasis on Democratic Values as against traditional 


Colonial Values. 

2. Modern emphasis on Socialist Values as against the traditional 
emphasis on Capitalist Values. 

3. Modern emphasis on Secu 
on Religious Values. 

4. Modern emphasis on Scienti 
on Superstitious Values. 

5. Modern emphasis on Glo! 
on Nationist Values. 

6. Modern emphasis on 
against the traditional empha 


11,6 EDUCATION AND NEE 
The Kothari Commission has rightly observ ! 
and the growing power (science) which it places at the disposal of modern 
society must, therefore, be combined with the strengthening and deepening 
of the sense of responsibility and a keener appreciation of moral and 
Spiritual values.” 

The National Policy on Education 1 ‘ 
for the inclusion of values in the curriculum: “The growing concern over 
the erosion of essential values and an increasing cynicism has brought to 
focus the need for readjustments in curriculum in order to make education 
a forceful tool for the cultivation of social and moral values.” The policy 
has described these values as, “In our culturally plural society, education 
should foster universal and eternal values, oriented towards the unity and 
integration of our people. Such value education should help eliminate 
obscurantism, religious fanaticism, violence, superstition and fatalism. The 
National Policy further envisaged that “apart from this combative role, value 
education has a profound positive content, based on our cultural heritage, 
national goals and universal perceptions. It should lay primary emphasis on 


this aspect.” 


lar Values as against traditional emphasis 
fic Values as against traditional emphasis 
bal Values as against Traditional emphasis 


Emotional Integration and National Unity as 
sis on Local/Regional Values. 


D FOR INCULCATION OF VALUES 
ed, “The expanding knowledge 


986 has very aptly stressed the need 


11.7 VALUE-BASED CURRICULUM IN INDIA 
Value-based curriculum is the paramount need of the hour on account of 
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the following facets of life. _ 

— Pluralist nature of our society comprising multi-linguistic, 
multi-racial and multi-religious groups. 

— Existence of a sizeable section of the society below the poverty 
line. 

— Deep-rooted superstitions in people. 

— Fatalistic attitude. 

— Increased use of ‘money power’ in democratic elections. 

— Widespread prevalence of corruption. 

— Consumer culture or materialistic outlook. 

— Growth of favouritism. 


11.8 SCHOOL PROGRAMME FOR DEVELOPING 
VALUES OF VARIOUS KINDS 

Following are the important activities to be undertaken in the school in this 
regard: 

1. Celebration of national festivals. 

2. Social service programmes. 

3. Emphasis on the unity of all religions, harmony among communities 
and national integration. 

4. Development of scientific temper. 

5. Community prayer in the school. 

6. Health and cleanliness programmes. 

7. Socially useful productive programmes. 

8. Citizenship training programmes. 

9. Cultural and recreational programmes. 

10. Student self-government in schools. 

11. Introduction of Information Technology. 

12. International understanding. 

13. Appropriate teaching-learning situations. 


11.9 ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


The teachers must play an important role in such programmes. The most 
important aspect is that they should set good examples of conduct and 
behaviour which the students may imbibe in themselves. 

Lastly, it may be stressed that the teachers, the educational workers, the 
educators, the supervisors, the administrators and above all the parents must 
try their best to promote value-oriented education. 


11.10 SYNTHESIS BETWEEN THE TRADITIONAL VALUES AND 
MODERN VALUES: SYNTHESIS BETWEEN SCIENTIFIC, 
SECULAR AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


In the attempt to inculcate values through education, we should draw freely 
upon our own traditions as well as the traditions of other countries and 
cultures of the world. There are strands within Indian thought itself which 
can lead to the new outlook appropriate for a modern society, and which 
can prepare the people for a willing acceptance of life with all its joys and 
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sorrows, its challenges and triumphs. In them, too, we can find inspiration 
for social service and faith in the future. Mahatma Gandhi, for 
instance—and some other great leaders of thought—discovered the 
inspiration for their idealism and their passionate striving for social justice 
and social reconstruction largely from these sources. It is such 
re-interpretations -and re-evaluations of the past that are now most needed. 
It is, however, specially important in the world of today that this effort 
should not be restricted to the national sources only. It would be necessary 
to draw upon liberalising forces that have arisen in the western nations and 
which have emphasised among other things, the dignity of the individual, 
equality and social justice. 

India is on the move again with the promise of new renaissance in the 
making. The most powerful tool in the process of this renaissance and 
modernisation is education based on secular values on the one hand and 
on the other on science and technology. In this context we cannot do better 
than to quote Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru, “Can we cornbine the progress of 
science and technology with the progress of mind and spirit also? We cannot 
be untrue to science because that represents the basic fact of life to-day. 
Still less can we be untrue to those essential principles for which India has 
stood in the past throughout the ages. Let us then pursue our path to 
industrial progress with our strength and vigour and at the same time 
remember that material riches without toleration and compassion and 
wisdom may well turn to dust and ashes.” } 

The Education Commission 1964-66 has observed, “We believe that 
India should strive to bring science and the values of the spirit together in 
harmony and thereby pave their way for the eventual emergence of a society 
which would cater to the needs of the whole man and not only to a particular 
fragment of his personality.” hd ee 

Remarks made by Albert Einstein in ‘Ideas and Opinions’ in this regard 
are very enlightening: “It is not enough to teach man a speciality. Through 
it he may become a useful machine but not a harmoniously developed 
personality. It is essential that the students require an understanding of and 
a lively feeling for values. He must require a vivid sense of the beautiful 
and of the morally good. Otherwise he with his specialized knowledge 
resembles a well-trained dog rather than a harmoniously developed person. 
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Education and the Modern Ethos: 
Modernization of Education 


12.1 MEANING OF MODERNIZATION 
Modernization is a complex process which influences all aspects of human 
life. It is a process or a movement from a traditional or quasi-tradition order 
to a new order based on new processes in science and technology and 
associated forms of social structure, value orientation, motivations and 
norms. 

S.N. Eisenstadt explains in Modernization Present and Changes (1969) 
as, “Historically modernization is the process of change towards those types 
of social, economic and political systems that have developed in Western 
Europe and North America from the seventeenth century to the nineteenth 
and have been spread to other European countries, and in the nineteenth 


and twentieth centuries to the South American, Asian and African 
continents.” 


Very recently element of ‘Spiritual Therapy’ with a view to protect the 
mankind from the ‘tyranny’ of science and technology has been receiving 
altention. This became quite evident when the UNO, for the first time in 


the history of its existence, held in August-September 2000, a World 
Conference of religious and spiritual leaders. 


12.2 WHAT MODERNIZATION IS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERNIZATION 

1. Modernization is a progressive change in all walks of life. 

2. Modernization signifies process. 

3. Modernization is the outcome of the 
scientific and technological knowledge. 
"4, Modernization implies mobility. 

5. Modernization is rational thinking and rational action. 

6. Modernization is achievement. 

7. Modernization is globalisation. 


8. Modernization signifies changes in traditional attitudes and 
development of new attitudes towards work, wealth and saving. 


12.3 FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR MODERNIZATION 
1. Industrialization. 


development and application of 
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2. Urbanization. 

3. Secularization. 

4, Democratization. 

5. Scientific Development. 
6. Influence of electronic media. 
7. Rapid Development of Means of communications. 
8. Spread of education. 
9. Social awareness. 
10. Rise of new classes. 
11. Westernization. 

12. Global impact. 


42.4 WHAT MODERNIZATION IS NOT? 


. Modernization is not out and out industrialization. 

. Modernization is not urbanization. 

Modernization is not westernization. 

Modernization is not individualization. eee 

. Modernization is not anti-moral, anti-religious and anti-spiritual. 
. Modernization is not just superficial acquisition of certain values. 


12.5 MODERNIZATION AND WESTERNIZATION 


These two terms should not be used synonymously. Modernization does 
Not necessarily imply the blind adoption of Western manners, habits, modes 
of dress, and such other things. For instance, Japan, an Asian country is a 
Modern country. It has adopted science and technology in different areas 
like agriculture, and industry but is still wedded to its past cultural values. 
It is not correct to say that all that is western 1s against traditional Indian 
values. It is also not correct to accept the notion that there is nothing to 
learn from westernization. As a matter of fact, factors like the rapid 
development of means of communications, science and technology have 
Narrowed down considerably the difference between western se me 
values. All that exists in the West is not to be despised by a: - : a 
We not imbibe the qualities of hard work and aaa spa 
esl people? Ae not the ati arrest to imbibe the good 
Progress in di eas. So it is in , : 
Qualities of kgoe es in industrialized and westernized countries. 


12.6 MODERNIZATION AND EDUCATION 
Yogendra Singh, in ‘Modernization of Education’ (1973) has ae shag role 
Of education in modernization as, “Education ae a 3 i e anast 
influential instruments of modernization 17 ae i. ee i oe 
Mobilization of people’s aspirations for nationalism, i os a ge foedors, 
"alone has been responsible for the growth of an enlig! : ss 
Which carried forward not only a movement for independence but also a 


"i 
“ee struggle for social ané prea Sica the best starting point 
i inted out, E start 

-N. Eisenstadt has aptly poi the educational situations in modern 


for the analysis of the characteristics in 
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societies is the pattern of demands for and the supply of educational services 
that tended to develop with modernization.” 


12.7 EDUCATION IN INDIA AND MODERNIZATION: 
VARIOUS MEASURES 


1. Function of Education and Modernization. In the light of the main 
features of modernization, the very function of education has to be viewed 
differently. It is no longer taken as concerned primarily with the imparting 
of knowledge or the preparation of a finished product, but with the 
awakening of curiosity, the development of proper interests, attitudes and 
values and the building up of such essential skills as independent study and 
the capacity to think and judge for oneseif without which it is not possible 
to become responsible member of a democratic society. 

2. Improvement in the Quality of Science Education. We are at a crucial 
stage in the process of development and transformation and in this 
context the role of science (using the word in its broadest sense) is of 
the utmost importance. Science education must become an integral part 
of school education and ultimately some study of science should become 
a part of all courses in the humanities and social sciences at the 
university stages. 

The quality of science teaching has also to be raised considerably so as 
to achieve its proper objectives and purposes namely, to promote an 
ever-deepening understanding of basic principles to develop problem 
solving, analytical skills and the ability to apply them to the problems of 
the material environment and social living and to promote the spirit of 
enquiry and experimentation. 

3. Vocationalization of Education. The need to provide some corrective 
to the over-academic nature of formal education has been widely 
recognized. In the curricula of most contemporary school systems, 
particularly in the socialist countries of Europe, a place is found, for what 
is variously called ‘manual work’ or ‘work experience.’ At present, the 
intelligentsia consists pre-dominantly of the white collared professions 
while the proportion of scientists and technical workers in its ranks in quite 
small. To achieve this, greater emphasis must be placed on vocational 
subjects, science education and research. 

4. Mass Education. The proportion of persons who have so far been able 
to teceive education is very small. This will have to be increased. It is very 
essential to produce educated and skilled citizens and train an adequate and 
component intelligentsia to modernize society quickly. 

5. Education for Social and Educational Integration. Social and National 


integration is crucial to the creation of a Strong, united country, which is 
an essential pre-condition for modernization. 


6. Development of Skilled Manpower. 
modernising the agricultural economy of the 
ready to adopt techniques that increase yields 
conservatism. The same is true of industry. 
for the relevant research and its systema 


There can be no hope of 
country unless the farmer is 
and move out of his age-long 
The skilled manpower needed 
tic application to agriculture, 
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industry, and other sectors of life can only come from a development of 
scientific and technological education. 

: 7. Dynamic Methods of Teaching. In a modern society, knowledge 
inevitably ceases to be something to be received passively. It is something 
to be actively discovered. If this is rightly understood, it would involve a 
revolution in traditional education where ‘to know’ has come to mean ‘to 
know by heart’, where respect for all inherited knowledge is vigorously 
cultivated and where the assimilative faculties tend to be emphasized to the 
neglect of the critical and creative ones. In India, as in other countries 
where similar conditions prevail, this would require the introduction of 
dynamic methods of teaching and learning. 

8. Harmony Between Science and Spirituality. Vinobaji_ has described 
the present age as the ‘age of science and spirituality’. The pursuit of 
material affluence and power should be harmonized with the higher values, 
The concept of the mingling of “science and spirituality’ is of special 
Significance for Indian education. 

9. Study of Foreign Languages. It is important to encourage the study 
of important foreign languages on a more extensive scale for a variety of 
academic and practical purposes. Russian, French, German, Japanese, 
Spanish and Chinese besides English are important world languages of 
communication and for acquiring knowledge and culture. 

10. Development of Secular Outlook among Pupils. Secular education 
should be on the following lines: 

(i) It treats all religions on an equal footing. 

(ii) It permits freedom of religion. 

(iii) It permits freedom of worship. 

(iv) It views all individuals as citizens with equal rights. 

(v) It implies tolerance. 

(vi) It has faith in rational thinking. 

(vii) It encourages moral and spiritual values. 

(viii) It believes in co-existence. 

(ix) It stresses free inquiry. 

(x) It implies freedom of our m 

11. Globalization of Education. 
be geared up to meet the challenges of 
every aspect of life, including education. 

42.8 ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN DEVELOPING 
MODERN OUTLOOK IN PUPILS 
A teacher has to play an important role in enabling his pupils to adjust 
themselves to the modern times. He himself must develop a scientific 
temper of mind and a rational outlook. He should be broadminded and 
liberal, 

The teacher should encourage the students to adopt a critical but 
Constructive approach to problems and situations. He should follow the 
heuristic method of teaching. He should ask students not to believe in 
superstitions. He should take them to places of economic, industrial and 


ind from dogmatic ideas. 
The entire educational enterprise has to 
globalization which is influencing 
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scientific interest. He should suggest books on inventions and scientific 
discoveries. A few projects highlighting new approaches may be taken up. 
Life history of great explorers, inventors and scientists may be studied by 
the students. T.V. and film shows may be arranged on the subject. 


12.9 MODERNIZATION AND REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION: 
A CHALLENGING TASK 


K.G. Saiyidain, an eminent educationist observed, “We are today at one of 
the great cross roads of our history when the pattern, both of our culture 
and our social order, is being refashioned. While it is true that education 
should always be essentially a forward-looking activity, in normal times 
when changes take place rather slowly and decorously, its function is mainly 
conservation— adjusting the child to relatively stable environment. But in 
periods of crisis like the present, when the older is dying out and the new 
one is not quite born, when the older forms of culture have lost their grip 
on the loyalty, at least, of the youth and the new ‘share of things’ is far 
from being clear, education has a special difficult and critical role to play.” 

India is on the move again with the promise of a new renaissance in 
the making. The most powerful tool in the process of this renaissance and 
modernization is education based on moral and spiritual values on the one 
and on the other on science and technology. In this context we cannot do 
better than to quote Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, “Can we combine the progress 
of science and technology with the progress of the mind and spirit also?” 
We cannot be untrue to science because that represents the basic fact of 
life today. Still less can we be untrue to those essential principles for which 
India has stood in the past throughout the ages. Let us thus pursue our path 
to industrial progress with all our strength and vigour and at the same time, 
remember that material riches without toleration a: 
wisdom may turn to dust and ashes.” 

Education should transmit the culture to the new generation 
transform the outlook of the young towards life i 
the context of cross-cultural influences of the 
the future requirements of the individual and t 


nd compassion and 


and 
n the light of the past; in 
present and in the light of 
he society. 


13 


Education and Democracy 


13.1 MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


Before we discuss the relationship between democracy and education, we 
may in brief, define democracy to understand its implication in education. 

The word democracy is derived from the Greek word ‘Demos’ meaning 
‘people’ and ‘karatos’ meaning ‘powers’. Democracy thus means power of 
the people. 

Cleon, a Greek philosopher defined democracy in 422 B.C. in these 
words, “That shall be democratic which shall be of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” 

Like Cleon, US President Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865 A.D.) defined 
it as “Democracy is the government of the people, for the people and by 


the people.” 

According to Lord Bryee, 
since the time of Herodotus 
government in which the ruling p 
any particular class or classes but in the members of th 
whole.” 

Sir John Seelay defines de 
has a share.” 

Broader Definition and 
Roosevelt (1882-1945) states 


“The word democracy has been used ever 
(5th century B.C.) to denote that form of 


ower of a state is legally vested, not in 
e community as a 


mocracy as “Government in which everyone 


Meaning of Democracy. USS. President F.D. 
“Democracy is not a mere matter of universal 


suffrage and unhampered expression of the popular will. It must be a 
positive and constructive force in the daily life of the people and provide 
not merely for political but economic ends also.” 

C.C. Maxey in ‘Political Philosophies’ has given a very comprehensive 
view of democracy, “Democracy as re-interpreted in the twentieth century 
is thus seen to be more than a political formula, more than a system of 
government, more than a social order. It is a search for a way of life—the 
best way for all mankind, the way most in keeping with the nature of man 


and the nature of the universe.” , 
Democracy as is understood now Is a very comprehensive term. It has 


economic, ethical, political and social aspects. ; 
Economic aspect of democracy implies that the economic power should 


be shared by the people. 


Ethical aspect of democracy rests on the faith that each individual is 
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entitled to full respect for his dignity and worth. 
Social aspect of democracy means respect for the individual and equality 


of opportunity. Democracy seeks to break down the distinction of the class 
and the caste. 


13.2 SIGNIFICANCE OF EACH LETTER OF THE WORD DEMOCRACY 


Each letter of democracy may be taken to stand for a particular value and 
ideal. 

‘D’ stands for division of authority and power. It also stands for dignity 
of labour. 

‘E’ stands for equality. 

“M’ stands for mutual appreciation. 

‘O’ stands for objective attitude. 

‘C’ stands for cooperation and classless society. 

‘R’ stands for respect for others and rational thinking. 

‘A’ stands for adjustment and adult franchise. 

‘C’ stands for concern for others. 

“Y’ stands for yearning for living and working together. 


13.3 NEED FOR EDUCATION IN DEMOCRACY 


Bertrand Russell has remarked, “Democracy in its modern form would be 
quite impossible in a nation where men cannot read.” 
Aldous Huxley has observed, “If your aim is liberty and democracy, 


then you must teach people the art of being free and of governing 
themselves.” 


On the words of Fiche, “Only the nation which 
the problem of educating perfect men will then 
perfect state.” 

Hetherington has put if, “A democratic 
an educated people.” 

According to Dewey, “A democratic society must have a type of 
education which gives individuals a personal interest in social relationship 


and control, and habits of mind which secure social change without 
introducing disorder.” 


In short, education in democracy is needed on account of the following 
reasons: 


(i) To enable the individual to acquire the knowledge of rights and duties. 
(ii) To develop in the citizens humane qualities. 
(ili) To develop in the citizens faith in the peaceful methods o 
issues. 

(iv) To enable the citizens to fulfill their constitutional obligations, 

(v) To enable the citizens to develop a rational outlook. 

(vi) To enable the citizens to reflect upon pros and cons of the election 
manifestos of political parties. 

(vii) To develop in the citizens the value of broadmindedness and to rise 


above considerations of caste, region and communal etc. while casting 
votes. 


has first solved in practice 
solve the problem of the 


government, at least, demands 


f solving 
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43.4 DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


I. Educational Implications in the context of Each Letter of Democracy. 
‘D’ stands for decentralisation of the educational system. : 
stands for dignity of labour in educational context. 
‘E’ stands tor equalisation of educational opportunity. 
‘M’ stands for mutual appreciation and respect for the teacher and the 
taught. 
‘QO’ stands for development of objective attitude in the students. 
‘C’ stands for cooperation and care of the pupils. 
stands for clear thinking. 
‘R’ stands for development of rational attitude. 
stands for receptivity to new ideas. 
‘A’ stands for adjustment of the child with the environment. 
stands for adjusting the teaching-learning techniques with the 
nature of the child. 
“Y’ stands for yearning for working together 

Democracy without education is a contradiction in terms. George 
Washington (1732-1799) the U.S. President wrote, “Knowledge is in every 
country the surest basis of public happiness.” 

K.G. Saiyaidain observed, “Education must be so oriented that it will 
develop basic qualities of character which are necessary for the functioning 
of the democratic life. 

Il. Democracy and Aims of 
education in a democracy. 
. Training students in 


Education. Following are the aims of 


the art of living together. 


. Development of the capacity to think clearly. 
receive new ideas. 


. Development of the capacity to ane 
. Development of the ability to think rationally and scientifically. 
. Development of tolerance. 
. Development of true patriotism. 
. Development of the qualities of leadership. 
. Development of the qualities of followership. 
Improvement of vocational efficiency. 
. Development of the creative energy of the students. ‘ 
. Democracy and Educational Administration. This implies: 
. Principle of sharing responsibility. 
. Principle of equality. 
. Principle of freedom. 
. Principle of cooperation. 
. Principle of justice. = 
. Principle of recognising the indivi 
. Principle of leadership. 
. Democracy and Curricul 
_ Education according to 4 A’s i.e. age, 
the students. 

2. Emphasis on flexibility. 


SOWMNAWAWNE 


a 
=i 
=| 


dual worth. 


um. This means: 
ability, aptitude and aim of 


e, 
ESN DUNAWNE 
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3. Reconciliation to the needs of the society and the pupils. 
4. Provision of core-curriculum. 

5. Group activities and group work. 
V. Democracy and the Methods of Teaching 

1. Principle of sharing in planning. 

2. Use of a variety of methods. 

3. Group and project work. 
VI. Democracy and Discipline 

1. Discipline becomes self-discipline 

2. No place for ‘flogging’. 

3. Student participation in running some of the affairs of the students. 
4. Student self-government. 
VII. Democracy and the Teacher 

1. Teacher as a guide and helper. 

2. Teacher as a friend. 

3. Creation of a healthy environment. 

4. Student-centred teaching-learning process. 

5. Very few ‘do’s’ and ‘don'ts’. 

6. Teacher as a believer in the theory of ‘Impression rather than 

repression’. 

VIII. Democracy and Mass Education 

Education is the birth right of every individual. It implies: 

1. Universalisation of elementary education. 

2. Adult literacy/education. 

3. Continuing education. 


13.5 FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL IN A DEMOCRACY 
In the words of K.G. Saiyidain, 
the child and takes its stand on 
inspired by faith that a child’s dev 
powers and capacities are given 
environment. It does not visualiz 


been planned, to fet the child partici 
which are congenial to his age and interests. It is by living, 
a life that is worthwhile and immediately Satisfying and 
the child can be best prepared for his duties and functions 
attitude demands a genuine faith on the part of the teache 
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well disposed towards democracy as a way of life, and make them skillful 
in the cooperative activities through which democracy must function.” 

“The school is truly the guardian of democracy”, write Thomas H. Briggs 
and others. The schools must build up democratic convictions in our 
students so strongly that they will withstand the strain not only of the fairly 
difficult circumstances of ordinary social living but also such national and 
world crisis as may occur in the future. 

The functions of the schools in the process of educating students in 
democratic values and principles are three fold: 

1. To convey to the students the meaning of democratic values, ideas 
and principles and their implications for conduct in the various life 


situations. 
2. To enable the students to incorporate these values, ideas and principles 


in their daily conduct in and outside school. 
3. A democratic school introduces radical changes in respect of methods, 
discipline and administration. ° 
13.6 FUNCTIONING OF THE SCHOOL ON DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 
AND PROMOTION OF DEMOCRATIC VALUES IN THE STUDENTS 


Following are the important principles and considerations for the realization 


of democratic values. 

1. Development of Indiv: 
his individuality only when his nati 
play to interact fruitfully with his environment. 

2. Many-sided Development of Personality. It aims at the many-sided 


development of the personality of the child. 

3. Individual Differences of Children. It takes into consideration the 
individual differences of children. 

4. Provision for Diversified Courses. 

5. Respect for the Individuality of the 
of the child. 

6. Freedom of the 
the freedom of the child. 

7. Rich Environment. It aims at provi 
to the child. 

8. Constructive and Creative 
creative activities. Group work is 

9. Social Activities. It provides 

10. Development of Curiosity. 
for the acquisition of knowledge. 

11. Manual Work. It provides 

12. Learning by Experience. It 

13. Atmosphere of Love. It emp! 

14. No Place for Corporal Punishment. 1 
punishment. 

15. Curriculum in Terms of 
different activities and experienc 


iduality. It recognises that the child can develop 
ve power and capacities are given free 


It provides for diversified courses. 
Child. It respects the individuality 


Child. The progressive school attaches great value to 


ding rich and active environment 


Activities. It provides constructive and 
encouraged. 

activities for social participation. 

It develops lively curiosity and hunger 


opportunities for manual work. 

replaces information by experience. 
hasises atmosphere of love and affection. 
t gives no place to corporal 


Activities. Its curriculum is in terms of 
es besides school subjects. 
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16. Stress on Co-operation. It stresses co-operation at every stage and 
in all its activities. 

17. Self-government. Student self-government on a limited scale may be 
introduced under the guidance and supervision of the teachers. 

18. Role of the Teacher. The teacher tries to play the role of a friend, 
philosopher and guide. 

19. Centre of Community Service. The school serves as centre of 
community service and is closely linked with community. 


20. International Understanding. It imparts training in International 
understanding. 


14 


Education and the Challenges of 
Science and Technology 


14.1 EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY FOR 
DEMOCRACY AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) stressed the significance 
of the scientific temper of mind in democracy in these words, “To be 
effective, a democratic citizen should have the understanding and the 
intellectual integrity to sift truth from falsehood, facts from propaganda and 
to reject the dangerous appeal of fanaticism and prejudice. He must develop 
a scientific attitude of mind to think objectively and base his conclusions 
on tested data.” 

Education for development and development for education become 
synonymous in any learning society. In India too, these two are emerging 
as complementary and supplementary forces converging into a new 
movement where learning becomes instrumental for harmonious 
development of the individual as well as of the society. The scientific and 
technological advances and inventions and their applications, the manpower 
requirements and the industrial necessities are influencing policy making 
in education. For coping with the requirements of social change, children 
are to be prepared to provide work force not only for agriculture and small 
scale industry, but also for heavy industry. Our increasing interest in 
computers and satellites is an example of the same. The expectation from 
education to develop in the individuals a sense of social responsibility 
towards family, community and the nation is also growing. 

Scientific and technological changes have greatly influenced material 
and non-material aspects of our culture. They have brought about changes 
in our pattern of living. 

What should we teach? Not knowledge. Not facts. Not even routine 
skills but perhaps the ability to use knowledge—to use facts in new 
combinations to produce new knowledge, to make use of specialised skills 
to live a better and happier life and improve the quality of life as a whole. 
It must be pointed out here that knowledge can no longer be the only or 
even the most important basis for designing the curriculum. The school 
curriculum must include new experiences which would prepare the learner 


for a complete living. 


Abilities to cope with newer demands of the society must be developed 
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through living and interacting in the broader social milieu, rather than with 
the four walls of the formal classroom setting alone. 

In the fast changing world, a country, a community, an institution and 
an individual will be able to keep pace with the changing times only when 
it has an enlightened vision for the future. For onward march on the path 
of progress, there must be a strong ‘will’. Tomorrow’s problems cannot be 
solved by today’s knowledge, skills and attitudes. New paths will have to 
be charted out to meet future needs which must be properly comprehended. 


14.2 SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) in 
its publication entitled National Curriculum Framework for School 
Education: A Discussion Document (2000 A.D.) has emphasised the role 
of science and technology in these words, “Science and technology is a 
great human experience. It is a self-growing, self pervading, 
self-accelerating and self correcting enterprise which originated in the 
collective curiosity of man since time immemorial. Therefore, science and 
technology should be treated as one of the crucial curricular area.” The 
document further emphasises “Science and technology teaching should 
emphasise processes rather than facts, performing experiments, taking 
observation, collecting data, objective analysis and classification of data 
and drawing inferences or making hypothesis and reaching out to an 
objective truth.” 

According to NCERT curriculum “It is expected that a pupil studying 
science and technology for ten years will acquire observation and analytical 
skills for self-regulation, ability to use tasks, apparatus and equipment 
appropriate to his/her immediate and future needs, ability to identify factors 
Operating in his/her surroundings and understand their casual relationships. 
He/she will also understand the basic scientifc concepts, laws, principles, 
and apply them in solving problems. In a nutshell, science teaching upto 
the secondary stage aims at providing scientific literacy. Science Operates 
through its processes and, when combined with technology, improves the 
quality of life and serves the society.” 


14.3 EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY: MEANING, OBJECTIVES, 
SCOPE AND CHALLENGES 

Educational Technology as the Fourth Edt 
remarkable trend in the field of education du 
advanced countries like the U.S.A., and the 
use of educational technology in making education more productive, 
relating it to the individual, providing instruction on more scientific bases, 
making learning more powerful and more lasting, making up the cultural 
handicaps of certain categories of pupils and for extending educational 
services in the remote areas. 
Eric Ashley (1967) talks of four revolutions in education: (i) shifting the 
task of educating the young ones from parents to teachers and from home 


tcational Revolution. A very 
ring the last thirty years in the 
U.K. has been the tremendous 
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to school; (ii) Adoption of the written word as a tool of education; (iii) 
Invention of printing and availability of books; (iv) Development in 
electronics, chiefly involving radio, television, cassette recorder and 
computer, and development of systems concept. 

Definitions and Meaning of Educational Technology. 1. The phrase 
‘Educational Technology’ was used for the first time by the Brynmor Jones 
Report in U.K. The National Council of Educational Technology (N.C.E.T) 
defined it in 1967 in its second meeting as “the development, application 
and evaluation of systems, techniques and aids to improve the process of 
human learning.” 

2. The National Council on Educational Technology in Britain, in a 
working paper in 1971 defined it as, “Educational technology involves the 
application of systems, techniques and aids to improve the process of human 
learning.” 

3, — Bloomer (1973) starts with the technology as the application 
of scientific theory to practical ends and then takes educational technology 
in the application of scientific knowledge about learning to practical 
learning situations. ; 

4. Marilym Nickson (1971) says that educational technology deals with 
the application of many fields of science to the educational needs of the 
individual as well as of society. ae 

5. Arthur Melton (1959) says that educational technology is directly 
related to psychology of learning which comprises behavioural changes 
resulting from experience. ; Lone 

6. De Ceoco (1971) expresses it in the form of detailed application of 
the psychology of learning to practical teaching problems. baat 

7. According to G.O.M. Leith, “Educational technology is the application 
Of scientific knowledge about learning, and the conditions of learning to 
improve the effectiveness and efficiency of teaching and learning. 


Scope of Educational Technology 
Educational technology is as wide as education itself. Its scope ranges from 
Concrete educational processes to the most abstract and subtle ones. The 
Possibility of using educational technology in almost all areas of education 
has been and is being explored. Derek Rowntra (1973) described the 
following as the province of educational technologists: 
. Identifying aims and objectives of learning. 
. Planning the learning environment. 
. Exploring and structuring the subject matter. ' ™ 
. Selecting appropriate teaching strategies and learning media. 
. Evaluating the effectiveness of the learning system. ; 
Using the insights gained from evaluation to improve their 
effectiveness for the future. 
Three Ways in which Technology 
education in at least three major ways which are as under: 
1. Technology related to General Education Administration. 
2. Technology related to General Education Testing. 


AnhWnN- 


is Related. Technology is related to 
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3. Technology related to the Instructional Process. 


Objectives of Educational Technology 


Following are the main objectives of educational technology: 

1. Introducing new contents into the educational system. 

2. Using improved basic methods of the educational system. 

3. Meeting the needs of the individual. 

4. Covering new sections of the public who could not be reached by 
the traditional institutions. 

5. Eliminating the cultural handicaps of certain categories of pupils and 
equalising educational opportunity. 

6. Providing continuing education to the vocational and other workers 
with the help of T.V. lessons and self-instructional programmed material. 

7. Raising the individual teacher’s qualifications. 

8. Offering greater opportunities for independent study. 

9. Serving as models. 

10. Making instruction more inspirational. 

Challenges and Future of Instructional Technology and Teachers’ Role. 
Prof. James D. Finn of the University of Southern California has observed, 
“Reactions in some professional circles to the advent of television are 
similar to those factory workers of the 19th century who attempted to 
destroy the machines that were taking over their jobs. In the long run, the 
machines remained; instructional technology, is no doubt, here to stay. Our 
problem becomes one, not so much of how to live with it on some kind of 
feather bedding basis, as how to control it so that the proper objectives of 
education may be served and the human beings remain central in the process.” 

But let us not equate educational technology with teaching machines. 
This new equation would be more disastrous because machines may fail 
but the failure of the machines and other gadgets cannot be attributed to 
educational technology. 

The concept of ‘literacy’ is changing to ‘mediacy’. The concept of 
‘chalk-board’ is changing to: ‘sky-board’. The concept of class-room too 
may change. We have to accept these changing concepts. We have to accept 
teaching machines, programmed texts, language laboratories, T.V., etc. 

Very often it is misconstrued that educational technology with all its gadgets 
can be a panacea to all over educational maladies. What matters really is how 
systematically new media like the radio, television, cassette recorder, computer 
etc., are yoked to the teaching-learning process. It is the systems approach in 
education that can put the technological developments to the best use in 
education as in other areas. There is no doubt that technology with all its force 
will be applied to the educational process in the years to come. The time has 
now come to take note of what Henri Diezaeide had observed, “Instead of 
continuting to let the machines do only what the teachers cannot do, we should 
ask ourselves what it is the teachers should do that the machines cannot 
do.” As Skinner puts it, “Almost all our major problems involve human 
behaviour, and they cannot be solved by biological technology alone. What 
is needed is technology of behaviour.” 
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In the teaching-learning process, a variety of activities are called into 
play which determine the interrelationships of teacher and learner. These 
interrelationships can be seen as a three-way communication—from teacher 
to learner, from learner to teacher, and again from teacher to learner. The 
use of educational technology is designed to extend the functions of teacher 
and of learner in these complex relationships. 

Educational Technology in India in Recent years. The Central Institute 
of Educational Technology (CIET) and 6 autonomous State Institutes of 
Educational Technology (CIET) in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh are engaged in producing 
programmes for the schools sector for telecast/broadcasting. 

Educational Technology is a centrally sponsored scheme for providing 
financial assistance. 

Computer Literacy and Studies in Schools (CLASS) a pilot project has 
been introduced in more than 200 schools. The University Grant 


Commission (UGC) has also initiated several programmes. 


14.4 MEANING OF SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK AND 
TEMPER AND ITS ADVANTAGES 
Scientific outlook means acquiring and developing abilities such as spirit 
rage to question and aesthetic sensibility. 


of inquiry, creativity, the cour ! 
It also includes enabling the learners to acquire problem solving and 


discovering skills. 
Scientific outlook shou 
beliefs, prejudices and practice 
Scientific outlook helps the 
different aspects of life. 
Scientific outlook implies a 
obscurantism and prejudices base 
or religion. 
Developing Scientific Outlo 
nature. They ask many questions a 


Id enable an individual to question on the existing 
and act as a liberating force. 
learner to search for truth and harmony in 


rational outlook. It helps to reduce 
d on narrow considerations of caste, sex 


ok and Temper. Children are curious by 
bout the objects they see. They encounter 
many social events as they grow. They experience natural phenomenon. 
They ask questions to understand all these events and phenomenon. At the 
root of this lies an enquiring mind. It is, therefore, essential that teachers 
should provide opportunities to each child to “enquiry skill building”, which 


is essential for developing scientific outlook. ; 
Enquiry teaching is based on the assumption that all knowledge is 


tentative. ‘ . 

In the enquiry approach, learners are presented with problem or puzzling 
situations. After presenting the problem, the pupils are encouraged to ask 
questions. Practice develops inquiry skills in the pupils. The pupils can be 
allowed to consult each other. The pupils can be allowed to work with an 
experiment kit or resource books, if they like. The teacher helps them in 
selecting relevant information by providing cues. oa 

Inquiry training is closely related to scientific outlook. Scientific outlook 


is not confined to the natural sciences. Social sciences offer numerous 
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possibilities for developing scientific outlook. 

Role of the Teacher in Developing Scientific Outlook and Temper. 1. 
Appreciating pupils’ ideas. 

2. Giving less directions, commands or orders. 

3. Asking more questions while guiding the content-oriented part of 
classroom discussions. 

4. Integrating pupils’ ideas into classroom discussions. 

5. Adopting creative models of teaching. 

6. Providing adequate opportunities to pupils to observe and ask 
questions and experience things. 


14.5 NATIONAL CURRICULUM FRAMEWORK FOR SCHOOL 
EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL IMPACT ON EDUCATION 

The National Curriculum Framework (2000 A.D.) prepared by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (N.C.E.R.T) has observed, 
“The revolution in new technologies constitutes a fundamental challenge, 
converting the information society into a knowledge society. Information 
and Communication Technologies (ICT) can be summarised as the 
convergence of telecommunication, television and computers”. It further 
states that “New technologies have tremendous potential to revolutionise 
education, dramatically, transforming schools.” 

Following changes are expected on account of the use of ICT: 
. Ending the monopoly of formal education and the formal school. 
. Transforming existing educational provisions. 
. Influencing globalisation of education, 
. Changing the existing curricular programmes. 
. Bringing in new generation learning materials. 
. Encouraging networking of schools. 
. Planning education in an electronic environment. 
. Making computer as an inte 
merely a subject of study. 

9. Shifting traditional learning environment to a climate of values th 
encourage exploration, problem solving and decision making. 

10. Replacing didactic classroom teaching to participating, decentralised 
and interactive group learning. 

1i. Changing traditional instructional r 
unify knowledge. 

T2 Replacing mastery of fixed body of knowledge to understanding a 
web of relation between parts of a whole, 

13. Searching for patterns and connections in 
reasoning. 

14. Emphasising processing of information 
information. 

15. Developing assessment strategy for measurin 

16. Making teacher as a facilitator of learnin 
innovation in the classroom. 


17. Introducing IT in teacher training programmes, 


CAIYDARWNE 


gral part of the schooling process and not 


at 


methodology to strategies that 


place of linear sequential 
as against collecting 


ig Student performance. 
ig and implementer of 
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18. Setting up a National Council for IT Education. 

19. Setting up IT-rich schools. 

20. Making computers available to increasing number of schools under 
the Information Technology Action Plan of the Government of India (1998). 

21. Launching schools through easy-instalment bank loans and other 
measures to help students, teachers and schools to big computers. 


14.6 SYNTHESIS BETWEEN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ON THE 
ONE HAND AND PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION ON THE OTHER: 
THEIR RELATIONS WITH EDUCATION 
Einstein once said, “Science is lame without religion, and religion is blind 

without science”. 

The following words of Julian Huxley have a special meaning today and 
are worthy of our closest attention in future, as we progress further in the 
field of the materialistic aspects of science: 

“The new and central factor in the present situation is that the 
evolutionary process, in the person of mankind, has for the first time become 
conscious of itself, We are realizing that we need a global evolutionary 
policy to which we shall have to adjust our economic, social and national 
policies.” 

“To succeed in this we need to reorganise our science, to switch the 
various branches of science out of their separate channels, and bring them 
together in a cooperative effort. In particular, we must switch more and 
more of our scientific efforts from the exploration of outer space to that of 
our inner space, the realm of our own minds, and the psychometabolic 
processes at work in it. It is here that the greatest discoveries will be made, 
it is here that the largest and most fruitful territories await our occupancy. 
All branches of science and learning from biophysics to social anthropology, 
from psychiatry to aesthetic can join in this great venture of exploration!” 

With our deep philosophical and educational heritage, we should ponder 
over these remarks even more deeply. 

The University Education Commission 1948-49 very clearly stated, “If 
we wish to bring about a savage upheaval in our society, a rakshasa raj’, 
all that we need to do is to give vocational and technical education and 
starve the spirit. We will have a number of scientists without conscience, 
technicians without taste who find a void within themselves, a moral 
vacuum and a desperate need to substitute something, anything, for their 
lost endeavour and purpose. Society will then get what it deserves. If we 
claim to be civilised we must develop thought for the poor and the suffering, 
chivalrous regard and respect for women, faith in human brotherhood 
regardless of race or colour, nation or religion, love of peace and freedom, 
abhorrence of cruelty and ceaseless devotion of the claims of the justice.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Prime Minister once said, “Can we combine 
the progress of science and technology with the progress of mind and spirit 
also? We cannot be untrue to science because that represents the basic fact 
of life today. Still less can we be untrue to those essential principles for 
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which India has stood in the past throughout the ages. Let us then pursue 
our path to individual progress with our strength and vigour and at the 
same time remember that material riches without toleration and compassion 
and wisdom may well turn to dust and ashes.” 

With the fantastically rapid growth of science and technology, there is 
the tremendous explosion of knowledge. It is very unfortunate that with the 
explosion of knowledge, there is the shrinkage of the human personality. 
There is also the explosion of violence in diverse forms. To quote Dr. D.S. 
Kothari, “Greed-Hatred and Delusion form a rapidly rising spiral—the 
G.H.D. spiral. Thus, on the one hand we have the exponentially rising spiral 
of Science, Technology and Productivity—the S.T.P. spiral; on the other 
hand we have the G.H.D. spiral, What is the salvation! In all probability 
it lies in Good Education and Good Science. By Good Science we mean 
science used to Human Ends and by Good Education we mean education 
for character building and morality. Today our situation is to no small extent 
a result of ‘bad education’—education divorced from values and from 
character-building. The situation must be replaced by the trinity of 
Knowledge, Hard Work and Moral Energy.” 

The soul-killing barriers between science and humanism, between 
knowledge and wisdom must be overcome otherwise we will produce 
‘experts’, not ‘educated human beings’. Knowledge without wisdom or 
ethical-moral values degenerates into arrogance and is of little avail to the 


individual itself or benefit to the community. Everything possible should 
be done to give education a humane character. 


14.7 EDUCATION IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN INDIA: 
HISTORICAL RETROSPECT IN THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY 


(i) Wood’s Despatch of 1854 suggested the inclusion of vocational and 
technical courses in schools and colleges. Sporadic efforts were made for 
reforms in that direction, 


; (ii) (Dr. Annie Besant promoted scientific studies in schools and 
institutions which she founded and directe 


: : d. Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology textbooks were written by her. She promoted vocational education. 
(iii) The Calcutta University Commission of 1917-1919 recommended 


the creation of Intermediate colleges in which not only Arts but Science, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Engineering and Teacher training were to be 
imparted. 

(iv) The Abbot-Wood Report of 1936-1937, emphasised vocational and 
technical education in schools and colleges, 
implemented shortly there after. 

(v) The Sargent Committee Report of 1944 recommended the bifurcation 
of courses after the age of 11, to (a) academic (b) vocational and technical. 
This resulted in an increase of scientific, technical and vocational courses 
in schools. 

(vi) The Kothari Education Commission (1964-66) gave the greatest push 
in changing from the literary and academic type of education, to education 
for life, reality and the changing environment. The elements of scientific 


and these suggestions were 
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knowledge, practical skills and socially useful work are to be given to all 
children. Science became a compulsory subject upto class X. 

(vii) National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986 and as modified in 1992 
has paid adequate stress on science in the curriculum. It will be aimed at 
the development of “abilities and values such as the spirit of enquiry 
creativity, objectivity, the courage to question, and an aesthetic sensibility.” 

It further observed, “Science education programmes will be designed to 
enable the learner to acquire problem solving and decision making skills 
and to discover the relationship of science with health, agriculture, industry 
and other aspects of daily life.” 

The National Policy also states, “Every effort will be made to extend 
science education to the vast numbers who have remained outside the pale 


of formal education.” 

44.8 INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Information Technology is influencing very rapidly all dimensions of 
education. It is exercising a great influence on students, teachers and the 
administrative and supervision personnel. 

IT, through proper communication will provide several benefits for the 
multi-dimensional personality of the students. 


14.9 MEDITATION TECHNOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


Meditation Technology is a very recently introduced term. It has vast 
potentialities for use in education. Prof. Hemlata and Nalini Pancholy 
describe the impact of meditation technology as under: 
1. Development of easy and comfortable postures. 
2. Consciousness of God. 
. Calmness of mind. 
_ Awareness of self and its relation with God. 
. Mental stability. 
. Consciousness of a pure and peaceful world. 
. Development of pure thoughts in oneself. 
. Regularity in work. ; 
. Development of power of concentration. 
10. Development of resoluteness of mind. 
11. Resolving the conflict in mind. 
12. Rational understanding of one’s identity. 


13. Development of strong will power. ; 
All the above mentioned qualities are needed in an educated man. The 


educational institutions may devote a few minutes for this. 
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Curriculum: Basic Principles. 
Established and Innovative Practices 


15.1 MEANING OF CURRICULUM 
Etymologically the term curriculum is derived from the Latin word ‘currere’ 
which means a run-way course. Thus curriculum “is a run-way, course 
which one runs to reach a goal—a course of study.” 

A. Alberty and E. Alberty in their, publication ‘Reorganising the High 
School Curriculum’ (1959) observes, “Curriculum is the sum total of student 
activities which the school sponsors for the purpose of achieving its 
objectives.” : 

‘Blond's Encyclopedia of Education’ (1969) define curriculum “as all 
the experiences which a pupil has under the guidance of a school” 

Bossing, L. Nelson state in ‘Principles of Secondary Education’ (1965) 
“Popularly the curriculum has been thought of as those compendiums of 
information and skills which the school has made available for study...It 
consists of experiences the learner has under the direction of the school.” 

‘A Dictionary of Education’ by Derek, Rowntree (1981) reads as, 
“Curriculum can refer to the total structure of ideas and activities developed 


by an educational institution to meet the learning needs of students and to 
achieve desired educational aims.” 


‘Goods Dictionary of Education’ 
“Curriculum is a body of prescribed ed 
supervision, designed to provide an indivi 
and experience to fit him for the societ 
him for a trade or profession.” 


The Education Commission (1964-66 
curriculum as, 


(1980) gives these meaning, 
ucative experiences under school 
dual with the best possible training 
y of which he is a part or to qualify 


) or the Kothari Commission views 
“We conceive of the school curriculum as the totality of 
learning experiences that the school provides for the pupils through all the 
manifold activities in the school or outside, that are carried on under its 
supervision. From this point of view, the distinction between curricular and 
extra- curricular work ceases to exist, and a school camp and games and 
sports are curricular or rather co-curricular activities.” 

Hills, P. J. in ‘Dictionary of Education’ (1982) writes, 
of considering the curriculum is to see in 
methods, purposes, evaluation.” 


Johnson, M. Jr. in “Definitions and Models in Curriculum Theory” 


“A simple way 
terms of four facets: content, 
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(1967) states, “Curriculum is a structured series of intended learning 
outcomes. Curriculum prescribes (or at least anticipates) the result of 
instruction.” 3 

Saiyidain, K. G. provides the following concept of curriculum in his 
“Education, Culture, and the Social Order” (1952), “The curriculum is 
primarily an aid in the process of adjusting the child to the environment in 
which he functions from day-to-day and in the environment in which he 
will have to organise his activities later.” 

According to the Secondary Education Commission 1952-53, “It includes 
the totality of experience that a- pupil receives through the manifold 
activities that go on in the school—in the class-room, library, laboratory, 
workshop, playground and in the numerous informal contacts between 
teachers and pupils. In this case the whole life of the school becomes the 
curriculum which can touch the life of the students at all points and help 
in the evolution of balanced personality.” 

Thus broadly speaking, curriculum is the blue print or plan of the school 
that includes experiences for the learners to have. It is a means to achieve 
the ends of education. Guidance of the school staff plays an important part 
in providing suitable experiences to the learners. 


15.2 SIGNIFICANCE AND NEED FOR THE CURRICULUM 


The child of today is the builder of tomorrow. It is only through a well 
designed and effectively implemented curriculum that the child can be 
equipped to realise his inner potential and to contribute meaningfully to 
nation-building. Curriculum is basic to the aesthetic, emotional, ethical, 
intellectual, physical, social, spiritual and vocational development of the 


child. 
As observed by William J. Be 


nnet (1984), “If the teacher is the guide, 
the curriculum is the path. A good curriculum marks the points of 
significance so that the student does not wander aimlessly over the terrain, 
dependent solely on chance to discover the landmarks of human 
achievement.” 

According to Cunnigham itis 
to mould his material (the pupil) in accordance: 
(the school). 

15.3 OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
ives of the school curriculum which 
tructing school curriculum. 
nd inspire the full development of each 


a tool in the hands of the artist (the teacher) 
e with his ideal in his studio 


Following are the aims and object 
should be borne in mind while cons 
1. To draw out, cultivate, ignite ar 
student. 
2. To stimulate the students t 


to enable them to seek truth and solve problems. ; 
3. To promote better human relationships, laying the basis for pleasant 


and useful associations with others and for a satisfying human life. 
4. To develop the traits of their character—integrity, honesty, judgement, 


cooperation, friendliness and goodwill. 


o think, to develop their critical faculty and 
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5. To create democratic sense of citizenship. 

6. To achieve economic efficiency by preparing competent producers 
and consumers who understand economic forces and who can constructively 
help to solve their own problems. 

7. To intimate the students with the humanities, the arts, the natural 
sciences, the social sciences and religion. 

8. To produce scholars whose research, curiosity, free enquiry and 
discovery advance knowledge. 

9. To cultivate a lively civic sense by increasing the social, economic 
and political understanding of individuals, by increasing their loyalty to 
democracy and by increasing their ability and desire to improve it. 

Thus, the curriculum aims at developing a well-integrated personality of 
the child so that he may be able to adjust himself and to improve his social 
and physical environment in active cooperation with others. 

Curriculum and National Development. The Education Commission 
1964-66 observes: “The destiny of India is now being shaped in her 
class-rooms.” “Education has to be used as a powerful instrument of social, 
economic and political change and will therefore have to be related to the 
long-term national development on which the country is engaged and the 


social problems it is called to face.” This task is primarily performed by 
curriculum. 


15.4 ISSUES AND QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
Following are the basic questions that should be taken into consideration 
while constructing the curriculum, 

1. Why to Formulate the Curriculum? Curriculum is framed to realise 
the aims of education. This, therefore, includes taking into consideration 
the aims of education. The educator and the learner must be clear about 
the aims of education so that right efforts are made in this direction. 

2. For Whom to Formulate the Curriculum? The curriculum is to be 
formulated for the learner. It is, therefore, very important that curriculum 
should be formulated according to the various stages and age groups. 
Curriculum should cater to the individual differences of the learners. 

3. What to Include in the Curriculum? This leads to the content of the 
curriculum which has been described as ‘the environment in motion.’ Ina 
broader sense it includes all the courses, readings, clubs and activities in the 
school. 

4, Where to Use the Curriculum? The curriculum is used in and outside 
the school—in the class-room, library, laboratory, workshop, playgrounds 
and in the numerous informal contacts between teachers and pupils etc. 

5. When to Use the Curriculum? This is concerned with the different 
stages of the child so that ‘motivational aspects’ may be handled 
satisfactorily. 

6. How to Use the Curriculum? This involves the knowledge and 
techniques of various methods of teaching-learning for making the 
teaching-learning process dynamic, effective and inspirational. 
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7. Who is to Use the Curriculum? The teacher and the students are the 
main consumers. The teachers must understand themselves also. 

8. Who is to Formulate the Curriculum? Formation of curriculum is a 
joint enterprise in which teachers should play a dominant role. The views 
of the learners should also be given their due importance. 

9. What type of Resources to be Used in the Curriculum? With the rapid 
advances in science and technology new learning resources are coming into 
use. A judicious use of the traditional and modern audio-visual aids should 
be made. 

10. How to Evaluate the Outcomes of the Curriculum Implementation? 
This is concerned with the success of the learners as well as of the teachers. 
Outcomes are evaluated by a number of tests. 

11. How to Bring About the Required Changes in the Curriculum? 
Curriculum must be evaluated from time to time so as to make it in 


conformity with the changing needs, 


45.5 CURRICULAR CONCERNS 


CERT entitled National Curriculum Framework for 


A publication of the N { 1 
School Education: A Discussion Document (2000), while outlining curricular 


concerns has observed, “Education should be so designed as to meet the 
complex needs of the individual persons situated as they are in a developing 
social context. This would mean desigining the content and process of 
education in a way as to develop requisite knowledge, understandings, skills 
and attitudes which are in tune with the socio, economic and political ethos 
of the country and are also responsive to changes and developments taking 


place in the global contexts.” 
The same publication observes that the 
pillars—relevance, equity and excellence” 
Important curricular concerns are: 
1. Education for a cohesive societ 
to education and opportunity’. 
2. Education of children with 
3. Education of children from 


4. Education of the girl child. , ; 
5, Strengthening national identity and preserving cultural heritage. 


6. Integrating indigenous knowledge and India’s contribution to 


mankind. 
7. Responding to th 
8. Meeting the ¢ 
technologies. ‘ 
9. Linking education with skills. 
10. Education for value development. 
11. Non-formal/alternative schooling. 
12. Integrating diverse curricular concerns. 
13. Relating education to world of work. 
14, Reducing the curriculum load. 
15. Child as a constructor of knowledge. 


“curriculum should stand on three 


y—provision of ‘equality of access 


special needs. 
disadvantaged groups. 


e impact of globalisation. 
hallenge of information and communication 
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16. Recognising interface between cognition and emotion. 
17. Using culture specific pedagogies. 

18. Education and development of aesthetic sensibilities. 
19. Continuous and comprehensive evaluation. 

20. Education as a life-long process. 

21. Towards curriculum of the unknown. 


22. The approach to curriculum development process—coordinated 
decentralisation. 


15.6 FACTORS AFFECTING CURRICULUM 
(J) Society (2) Learners (3) Subjects (4) Learning (5) School 


and Organization 
Experiences 
(i) Social (i) Nature of (i) Content (i) Principles (i) Type of 
Framework learners areas of teaching- school 
learning 
(ii) Aims and (ji) Maturity (ii) Leaming (ii) Activity (ii) Facilities 
objectives level of activities based available 
of the the learners suitable for learning in the 
society (iii) Needs of the realiza- school 
the tion of (iii) Teacher 
learners objectives competency 


15.7 BASIC PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 
Criteria for Selection of Content 


The curriculum is meant to reflect the pattern of life in a society—a 
carefully selected pattern. It is not a mere scheme of studies or a list of 
subjects but an entire range of activities and experiences which considerably 
help to inculcate those standards of moral action which are essential for 
successful living in society and for getting true satisfaction out of life. It is, 
therefore, very essential that it should be constructed on sound principles, 

The need of the society and the needs of the Students (macro level needs 
and micro level needs) are the two primary considerations in the selection 
of the content. 

Following are the basic principles of curriculum construction. 

1. The Conservative Principles. It has been Stated that ‘n 
the present, on the past and for the future.’ This means tha 
the past and the future needs of the community should 
consideration. The past is a great guide for the present as 
decide what has been useful to those who have gone before 
be useful to those who are going through now. 

This principle will be of help only when we carefully select as to what 
things of the past are likely to help us in the present. All the things of the 
past may not suit us. It is, therefore, essential that we should select only 
those subjects and activities, which are required by the present generation. 

2. The Forward-looking Principle. Children of today are the future 


ations live in 
t the present, 
be taken into 
it helps us to 
and what will 
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citizens of tomorrow. Therefore, their education should be such as it enables 
them to be progressive-minded persons. 

3. The Creative Principles. In the curriculum that content should be 
included which enables the child to exercise his creative and constructive 
powers. The objective of education is to discover and to develop his special 
interests, tastes and aptitudes. 

4. Child-Centred Content or Interest-Centred Conient. It is true that the 
child is to be prepared for life. But this does not mean that his immediate 
interests should be sacrificed for the sake of the future which is indefinite. 
As Ryburn puts, “The best preparation for life that we can give a child is 
to help him to live fully and richly his life at that stage at which he is.” 

5. Principle of Individual Differences or Principle of Flexibility. 
Individuals differ in taste, temperament, skill, experience, aptitude, innate 
ability and in sex. Therefore, the content should be adapted to individual 
differences. It should not be rigid. 

6. Principle of Preparation for Life. We have to prepare the child in 
such a way as he is capable of facing the various challenges of the complex 
problems of the future. 

7. Principle of Maturity. Content should be adapted to the age of the 
pupils and to their stage of mental and physical development. 

8. The Activity Principle. The content must ensure the activity of body 
and mind, It should be the centre of the curriculum. All modern methods 
of teaching i.z., Kindergarten, Montessori, Project, Basic etc., are based on 
this principle of activity. ” : 

9. Principle of Linking with Life or Principle of Utility. The community 
needs and characteristics should be kept in view while selecting the content. 

10. Principle of Comprehensiveness and Balance. The content should be 
selected in such a way as every aspect of life ie. economic relationships, 
social activities, occupations and spiritual life, is given due emphasis. 

11. Principle of Loyalties. The content should be selected in such a 
manner that it teaches a true sense of loyality to the family, the school, the 
community, the town, the province, the country and the world at large. It 
should enable the child to understand that there is unity in diversity. 

12. Vertical and Horizontal Articulation. On the one hand each year’s 
course should be built on what has been done in previous years and at the 
same time should serve as basis for subsequent work. It is absolutely 
essential that the entire content should be co-ordinated. : : 

13. Principle of Significance. Content should take into consideration the 
special needs and circumstances of the pupils and the community. 
Curriculum of the girl may not always be identical with that of boys. The 
special needs of both the sexes should be given their due consideration. 

In general the content of the village and the urban school will be the 
same but there might be variation according to the specific needs of the 


locality. 
14. Principle of Core or Common 
of knowledge, skill and appreciation 


Subjects. There are certain broad areas 
with which all the children must be 
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made conversant and these should find a place in the curriculum. This is 
more important at higher secondary stage where there are diversified 
courses. These subjects are to be common to all groups. They are known 
as core subjects. Mother tongue or regional language, social studies (genera! 
course), general science including mathematics and one craft are expected 
to be the core subjects. 

15. Principle of Workability. It should be possible to translate into action 
the content in the light of existing resources. 

16. Principle of Authenticity. The content should be as objective and 
true as possible. 

17. Principles of Self-sufficiency or All-around Development. After going 
through the course or content, the learner should develop self-reliance and 
self-confidence. 

18. Principle of Globalisation. Curriculum should reflect world ethos. 

19. Principle of Reconciliation. At the core of the things, curriculum 
should harmonise 3 contradictions. 

(i) A synthesis of western values of efficiency—a concern for ends and 
eastern values and ethos—an equal concern for means. 

(ii) Co-existence of collaborative and competitive modes—striving for 
individual excellence and yet reinforcing the ‘group culture’ through daily 
activities, 


(ii) Commitment to material advancement along with sensitivity to 
distributive justice. 


15.8 ESTABLISHED AND INNOVATIVE PRACTICES IN CURRICULUM 


Established Practices in Curriculum 


A quick survey of educational literature published in India and abroad 
would indicate that the term ‘established’ in the context of curriculum 
practices does not occur. Perhaps such a terminology has been used by the 
framers of B. Ed. curriculum for the first time. 

An established practice implies full recognition or acceptance of a 
practice or to set it on a firm basis. Thus, an established practice in the 
context of curriculum implies that the curriculum framed by a centralised 
authority at the national, state or regional level and the class-room teachers 
has a very little role in the curriculum construction. His primary role in 
this regard is to implement the curriculum, 

Curriculum construction in India is planned centrally by the educational 
authorities of the State. Each State has an examining board as well as the 
State Department of Education. Generally, curriculum for the secondary 
and senior secondary stage is formulated by the examining board. 
Curriculum at the primary and middle stage is prepared by the State 
Department of Education. 

The Central Board of Secondary Education prepares and prescribes 
curriculum at the secondary and senior secondary stage for the schools 
affiliated with it. Many schools located in different states of India follow 
this curriculum. Most of the schools located in the capital (State of Delhi) 
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also follow the same curriculum. 

Council for Indian School Certificate Examination prepares and 
prescribes curriculum for schools affiliated to it. 

While formulating the curriculum, subject experts of various educational 
bodies like N.C.E.R.T., State Councils of Educational Research and 
Training, college lecturers and practising teachers are associated. 

The teacher is the key figure in the implementation of the curriculum. 
He is entrusted with the task of teaching the selected subjects to ensure 
proper development of the students. 

In advanced countries of the world there is no centrally prepared 
curriculum, Teacher has a lot of freedom in the preparation as weil as 


implementation of the curriculum. 


Innovative Practices in Curriculum 
Meaning of Innovation. The Working Document of the Third Regional 
UNESCO Conference 1971 observes, “Innovation, to describe it in simple 
ierms, is the introduction of a new idea, a process or technique and its 
adoption for wide-spread use to replace an existing practice or technique. 
It is not a change for the sake of change. It is controlled and regulated by 
testing and experimentation. There is first invention or research, then its 
testing out, evaluation and development, then diffusion and lastly adoption 
for use. An innovative approach, therefore, implies an awareness of the 
inadequacy of an existing practice or technique, an attitude of searching 
for new ideas, a willingness to test them out and put them to use.” 
According to H. S. Bhola, an innovation is a concept, an attitude, a tool 
with accompanying skills, of two or more of these together introduced to 
an individual or culture that have not functionally incorporated it before. 


HS. Barnett thinks that an innovation is any thought, behaviour or thing 


that is new and is qualitatively different from the existing forms. 
tion is an idea perceived as new by 


E.M. Rogers states that an innoval 
the individuals. 

M. Miles writes that an innovation i 
which is thought to be more effacious in 


s a deliberate novel, specific change, 
accomplishing the goals of a 


system. 

Characteristics of an innovation. 1. Innovation is regarded as a new 
idea. 

2. Innovation is considered qualitatively superior to the present situation. 

3. Innovation is a deliberate effort. 

4. Innovation is a planned effort. 

5. Innovation has an element of specificity. 

6. Innovation has functional utility. 

7. Innovation is a configuration of ideas. 

8. Innovation results in new resources of learning. 


Meaning of Change. It is very difficult to give a definition of change. 
It is very nearly an undefined primitive term. It generally implies that 
between Time J and II some noticeable modification has taken place in the 


goals, structure or a process of system. 
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Relationship benveen Change and Innovation. The two terms, change 
and innovation are interdependent. Innovations in education are adopted for 
bringing qualitative improvement, and the bases for educational change is 
the innovation or creative idea of an individual. Innovation may be regarded 
as a species of the genus change. 

Purpose of Innovative Practices in Curriculum. Improvement in the 
quality of education is the primary objective of innovative practices in 
curriculum. This is reflected in the type of curriculum. Curriculum is 
transacted through the teaching-learning process. 

Dimensions of Innovative Practices in the Curriculum. In terms of the 
concept of the curriculum as given in the ‘Dictionary of Education’ (1982) 
by P.J. Hills, innovative practices in curriculum would imply: 

(i) Innovative in content of the curriculum. 
(ii) Innovative in methods of the curriculum. 
(iii) Innovative in purposes of the curriculum. 
(iv) Innovative in evaluation of the curriculum. 


Factors influencing Changes/Innovations in Curriculum Practices 


1. Foreign Rule. On the eve of the British conquest of India, curriculum 
was based on indigenous knowledge. Religion and classical languages like 
Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit dominated. The British tulers introduced 
western arts and sciences through the medium of English. 

2. Nationalist Movement. With the partition of Bengal, Swadeshi 
Movement also included Swadeshi education. 

3. Basic System of Education, Gandhiji’s experiments in various field 
led to the formulation of the Basic System of Education. 

4. Independence of the Country. With the achievement of independence, 


the need for a new type of curriculum was greatly felt and accordingly 
efforts have been made. 


Knowledge Explosion. Explosion of knowle 
technology has brought about far- 
transaction. 

Psychological Considerations. Research 
also added new dimensions to curriculum. 


dge, especially in science and 
reaching changes in curriculum 


done in child psychology has 


Relationships between Established Practices in 


‘ € Curriculum and 
Innovative Practices 


There is a close relationshi 
innovative practices. One type 
expressed as: 

Examples. Basic system of Education was an innovative curriculum 
practice. It became an established curriculum practice when the Government 
of India accepted it as the national system of education. 

Research and national considerations led to the need of a diversified 


curriculum. When diversified curriculum was introduced 
established practice. 


Likewise, introduction of craft, work experience and socially useful 


p between the established practices and 
of practice leads to the other, This may be 


, it became an 
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product work became an established practice. 

Froebal’s Kindergarten, Montessori’s Montessori Method, Dalton and 
Winnetka Plans etc. passed through this process. 

Practices of Home Room, Prefect System and Hare system, once 
considered innovative practice became a part and parcel of the curriculum 
in several schools. 

Following innovative curriculum practices are likely to become 
established practices in due course. These may be replaced in due course 
with new innovations. 

1. Television. 

. Language Laboratory. 

. Teaching Machine. 

. Computer Managed Instruction. 
. Tele-Conferencing. 

. Video-tape and Teletape. 

. Interactive Video Discs. 

. Internet. 


. Distance/Open learning. : 
Word of Caution. Introduction of innovative curricular practices 


depends upon several factors ie. availability of resources—manpower and 
equipment ete. 

Secondly, innovative practices are the outcome of several favourable 
situations when research in new practices is taken up. Since such conditions 
do not exist in ordinary situations, innovative practices lose their 
significance. 

15.9 ORGANISATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS ENGAGED IN 
INNOVATIVE PRACTICES IN INDIA 

1. Constituents of N.C.E.R.T [(i) National Institute of Education, New Delhi 
(ii) Central Institute of Educational Technology, (iii) Pt. S. L.S. Central 
Institute of Education, Bhopal, (iv) Five Regional Institutes of Education 
located at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneshwar, Mysore and Shillong, (v) The 
Educational Research and Innovations Committee (ERIC) conduct and 
provide financial help for research. 

2. State Councils of Educational Research an 


3. Examination Boards. 
4. Indian Council of Social ; 
5. Autonomous and Private Educational Res 


Institutes ete. 
6. Action-Research in Education by Teachers. 
15.10 PRESSURE GROUPS THAT INFLUENCE CHANGE 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


1. Explosion of knowledge. 
2. Economic factors. 

3. Political factors. 

4. Religious factors. 


>BwoOoONAKNEWND 


d Training (SCERTS). 


Science Research (ILSSR), New Delhi. 
earch Organisations and 
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. Research findings. 
. Social factors. 
. Universal factors. 
. Diverse Interests. These include: 
(i) Teachers’ organisations or associations. 
(ii) Professional subject teacher organisations. 
(iii) Family planners. 
(iv) Environmentalists. 
(v) Moralists. 
(vi) Energy conservationalists. 
(vii) Prohibitionists. 
(viii) Women liberators. 
(ix) Publishers. 
(x) Political ideology. 
The demands of different groups of people have to be reconciled so as 
to keep the load of curriculum within manageable limits. 


fo momo! 


Curriculum and Ideology 


Curriculum is greatly shaped by the accepted ideology of the state or of 
the ruling group. It serves as light house. 

Ideology may be defined as some sort of system of ideas, beliefs, 
commitments or values about social reality. There are three broad categories 
of ideology: 

1. Professional ideologies of occupational group such as economists, 
educationists, political scientists etc. 

2. Political and social movements. 

3. Comprehensive world view or outlook. 


School curriculum has to be based on the ideology as contained in the 
constitution of a country. 


(See also Chapter 8) 


15.11 MAJOR AREAS OF CURRICULUM INFLUENCED BY NEW 
CHANGES: SCIENTIFIC, TECHNOLOGICAL AND OTHERS 

1, Liberalisation of curriculum. 

2. Globalisation of curriculum. 

3. Secularisation of curriculum. 

4. Privatisation of education and involvement of v 
curriculum transaction. 

5. Interdisciplinary approach to curriculum. 

6. Vocationalization of curriculum, new jobs and guidance and 
counselling opportunities. 

7. Humanisation of curriculum. 

8. Openisation of curriculum ie. using open and distant modes of education. 

9. Individualisation of curriculum, 

10. Diversified modes of transacting. 


11. Introduction of new courses like dru 
rights ete. 


arious agencies in 


g abuse, and protection of human 
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45.12 CURRICULUM AND SYLLABUS 


Following differences may be noted in the curriculum and syllabus. 

1. Curriculum is based on the philosophy, goals and values of education. 
Syllabus does not take into account these factors. 

2. Curriculum is the sum total of school subjects, learning experiences 
and activities. Syllabus is basically concerned with school subjects. 

3. Curriculum is concerned with the content of the subjects. Syllabus is 
concerned with the time frame of covering the content of the subject. 

4. Curriculum aims at balancing the inclusion of several subjects. 
Syllabus is concerned with the balancing of the coverage of the content. 

5. Curriculum includes activities outside the class-room. Syllabus is 
concerned with activities mostly undertaken in the class-room. 

6. Curriculum is a wider concept. It includes syllabus also. 


Student/Child Centred Curriculum 

The learner occupies the central 

position. 

2, Stress is on the all-round 
development of the learners. 


1. More importance is given to the 1, 

subject. 

Stress is laid on the communi- 

cation of the knowledge of the 

subject/subject. 

3, Subject-matter is organised 3, 
before it is taught in the class. 

4, Instruction is imparted for the 
sake of knowledge. 

5. Facts are considered more 6. 
important. 

6. Memorisation is the key-note. 


N 


Subject-matter is organised with 
the involvement of the students. 
4, Instruction is imparted for 
improving the life of the learner. 
Process of acquiring facts is 
given more importance. 

6, Stress is put on building skills 
and attitudes. 

Dialoguing between the teacher 
and the learner is the essence of 
the curriculum transition. 

g, Variability of exposure is 
advocated. 


7. The teacher is the controller of 7. 
all dimensions of the 
curriculum. 

g. There is uniformity with respect 


to learning situations. 
9, Education is viewed as 9, Education is viewed as multi- 
schooling. dimensional development and 
growth of the learner. 


16 


Curriculum Reconstruction in India 


16.1 GENERAL CRITICISM OF THE TRADITIONAL CURRICULUM 
Traditional curriculum is criticised on the following grounds: 

1. It is bookish in nature. 

2. It is more theoretical. 

3. It is over-loaded. 


4. It does not include adequate rich and functional activities and 
experiences. 


5. It is narrowly conceived. 

6. It makes inadequate provision for practical activities, 

7. It does not suitably cater to the individual and diversified needs of 
the students who are in the transitional stage from adolescence to youth. 

8. It is dominated by examinations. 


9. It does not take into consideration adequately the man-power 
requirements of the country in different fields. 


16.2 NEED FOR REFORM IN CURRICULUM 

Following are the main causes of reform in curriculum: 

1. Explosion of knowledge and need for incorporating new ideas, 
concepts and principles in place of old ones. 

2. Need for coping with scientific and technological advancements. 

3. Balancing the claims of scientific and technological values with 
Spiritual values. 
. Rethinking on the concept of general education, 
- Emphasis on the values of democracy, secularism and socialism. 
. Dynamic teaching-learning methods. 
- Relating education to productivity. 
. Increasing emphasis on ‘learning how to learn.’ 
. Concept of life-long education. 


Nau 


\o co 


16.3 BASIC CURRICULUM (1937) 


After the introduction of the educational System on the lines of Macaulay's 
Minutes (1835), the first major attempt in the direction of curriculum 
reforms was made in 1937-38, when under the inspiration of Gandhiji, the 
Basic System of Education/Nai Talim/Wardha Scheme was evolved. With 
the Congress Ministries coming into power in 9 Provinces of India, the 


Basic Curriculum was introduced at the elementary stage. Three centres, 
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intrinsically interconnected, as the foci for the curriculum i.e. craft work, 
physical environment, social environment were chosen. The scheme made 
rapid progress during the years 1937 to 1939. The Congress Ministries 
resigned in 1939 on the eve of the First World War as India was dragged 
into the war by the British rulers without the consent of the Congress. The 
scheme, thereafter did not make much headway. 

The Sargent Report or the Post-war Educational Development in India 
Report (1944) suggested the curriculum similar to the Basic Scheme. 
However, on account of the First World War, no progress in curriculum 


reforms could be made. 


16.4 CURRICULUM REFORMS AND THE UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION COMMISSION (1948-49) 


The Commission recommended that the standard of admission to the 
university course should correspond to that of the intermediate examination 
ie. after the completion of 12 years of study at a school and in the 
intermediate college. 


16.5 CURRICULUM AND THE SECONDARY 
EDUCATION COMMISSION (1952-53) 


The Commission recommended the introduction of diversified courses to 
be provided in multipurpose or multilateral schools. There were 7 groups 
of subjects. These groups were: 1. Humanities 2. Sciences, 3. Technical, 4. 
Agriculture, 5. Commercial, 6. Fine Arts, 7. Home Science. 

A student pursuing secondary education was required to follow the 
following curriculum:- 

1. Three subjects from one group. 

2. Three languages. 

3. Social Studies—general course. 

4. General Science including Mathematics-general course . 


5. One craft. F 
The scheme could not be given a fair trial. A few hundred multipurpose 


schools that were opened died their natural death in a few years. 


16.6 CURRICULUM AND THE KOTHARI COMMISSION OR 
THE EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-66) 


This was the first Commission that went into all aspects of curriculum at 


all steps of education. 


The Commission came to the conclusion that the curriculum was 


‘inadequate’ and ‘out-moded’ and not properly designed to the needs of 
modern India. It observed that there was a good deal of ‘useless educational 
slumber’ in the school courses. The Commission recommended that there 


was “an urgent need to raise, upgrade and improve school curriculum”. It 


made the following important recommendations: - 
(i) Introduction of a uniform pattern of 10 + 2 + 3 
(ii) Diversification of courses after class X. 
(iii) Common causes for the first ten years of schooling. 
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(iv) Three languages at the lower secondary stage. 

(v) Introduction of work experience and social service in class IX to XIL 

(vi) Two languages in class XI and XII. 

(vii) Three compulsory subjects from a specified list of subjects in class 
XI and XII. 


(viii) Education in moral and spiritual values in class IX to XII. 


16.7 MAIN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CURRICULUM 
RECOMMENDED BY THE SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 
(1952-53) AND THE EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-66) 


1. The Secondary Education Commission recommended a common 
curriculum upto class VIII whereas the Education Commission 
recommended common curriculum upto class X. 


2. The Secondary Education Commission recommended diversification 
of courses in class IX. 


The Education Commission recommended 12 years of schooling as 
against 11 years recommended by the Secondary Education Commission. 


16.8 INTRODUCTION OF 10+2 CURRICULUM 


After considering the recommendations of the Education Commission, the 
Government of India formulated a National Policy on Education in 1968 
and accepted 10+2+3 pattern. 

The 10+2 curriculum was introduced in 1975 in some of the States. 
Gradually it was introduced in almost all the States and Union Territories 
of India. 

The Government of India appointed two Committees in 1977 to consider 
the various issues involved in the implementation of the new pattern, The 
Committee headed by Ishwar Bhai Patel made two important recommen- 
dations namely, the introduction of ‘socially useful productive work’ in 
place of work experience and including only syllabus frames in the 
curriculum in place of a detailed syllabus in each subject. 

The Committee headed by Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah made recommen- 


dations with special reference to vocationalization of Senior Secondary 
Education (Plus 2 slage). 


16.9 C.B.S.E SCHEME OF STUDIES FOR 
CLASS IX AND X (SECONDARY) 


Subjects 


Suggested Periods 
1, 2. Two languages out of a long list 13 
3 Mathematics 7 
4, Science 0 
5. Social Scietice y 
6. | Work Experience or Pre-vocational Education 3 
7. Art Education 2 
8. Physical and Health Education a 


Duration of Period : 45 Minutes. 
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CBSE Scheme of Studies for Class XI and XII (Senior Secondary) 
Academic Stream 


Subjects Suggested Periods 
LS Two languages (Core/Elective) out of several 14 
languages 
Ill to V Three Electives out of several subjects 24 (8 each) 
VI General Studies 3 
vil Work Experience 2 
Vil Physical and Health Education 2 


Duration of Period : 45 Minutes 


The CBSE incorporates necessary modifications in the contents of the 
subjects from time to time as warranted by the explosion of knowledge. It 
also introduces changes in the evaluation techniques. 


16.10 NCERT, NEW DELHI AND CURRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION 


The NCERT, usually considered as an academic and advisory wing of the 
Ministry of Human Resources Development, Department of Education, 
Government of India, has been extensively involved in almost all matters 
relating to school education. It has published the following major documents 
relating tg school curriculum. 

1. Curriculum for the Ten Year School-——A Framework (1975) 

2. Higher Secondary Education and its Vocationalization (1976) 

3. The National Curriculum for Elementary and Secondary Education : 


A Framework (1988). 
4. National Curriculum Framework for School Education ; A Discussion 


Document (2000). 

The NCERT prepares a model curriculum. The State Governments/State 
Boards of Education, adopts or adapts the curriculum formulated by the 
NCERT. 

The Central Board of Secondary Education is the premier Board to which 
move than 5000 schools located in different States and Union Territories 
more are affiliated. These schools, follow the curriculum for class IX to 


XII as prescribed. 


Curriculum Framework Suggested by NCERT (2000) 

Summing up the efforts made in curriculum reconstruction, the NCERT 
publication entitled ‘National Curriculum Framework for School Education- 
A Discussion Document (2000) has observed, “In brief, the efforts made so 
far are not enough for developing 4 national system of education as 
envisaged by the policy makers.” In this context it emphasises, “Within the 
ambit of systems and structures, curriculum renewal and ivslonmaniiaan 


on-going process and no nation call afford to go slow in the matter, It must 
meet the learners’ needs, societal expectations, community inspirations and 


international comparisons.” 
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The document discussed ihe following points: 

1. Curriculum Concerns and Issues (See Chapter 15.5 of this book). 
2. Organisation of Curriculum at Elementary and Secondary Stages. 
3. Organisation of Curriculum at Higher Secondary Stage. 

4. Examination and Evaluation. 

5. Implementation and Managing the System. 

Here only the general objectives and schemes of studies are given. 


General Objectives 


School curriculum should aim at enabling the learners to acquire knowledge, 
develop understanding and inculcate skills, Positive attitudes, values and 
habits conducive to the all-round development of their personality. Learners 
are a nation’s assets and they are to be empowered through cducation to 
increase their scope and capability ‘to do and to be’. Simultaneously, school 
curriculum has the onus of minimising and, if possible, eradicating the 
country’s ‘liabilities’ like ignorance, poverty and moral weaknesses. 
Paradigm shifts are therefore necessary to support a curriculum that values 
the interaction of process and content. Besides, the development of intrinsic 
values and emotional intelligence of learners are also crucial. 

School curriculum should, therefore, help to generate and promote 
among the learners: 

1. Language abilities (listening, speaking, reading and writing) needed 
for social living and further learning; 

2. Communication skills (verbal and visual) for effective participation 
in day-to-day activities: 

3. Mathematical abilities to develop a 
to perform sim 
day life; 

4. Scientific temper characterise 
question and objectivity leading to eli 
and fatalism; 

5. Knowled 
problems; 


6. Understanding of the environment in its totality (natural and social, 


and their interactive Processes), the environmental problems and the ways 
and means to preserve the environment; 
7. Abilities to investigate into various issues and problems at the local, 


regional, national and global levels and to make one’s own independent 
assessment; 


logical mind and enable learners 
ple mathematical operations and their application in every 


d by spirit of enquiry, courage to 
mination of obscurantism, superstition 


ge of scientific methods of enquiry and its use in solving 


: 8. Appreciation of sacrifices and contributions made by the freedom 
fighters and social workers in India’s freedom struggle and social 
regeneration, and readiness to follow their ideals; 

9. Qualities that make a person humane and socially effective, giving 
meaning and direction to life. These values may be clustered around 
social/economic and personal/spiritual values: 

10. Understanding the diversity in lands and people living in different 
parts of the country and the country’s composite cultural heritage; 
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11. Appreciation for the need of a balanced synthesis between the change 
oriented technologies and the continuity of the country’s traditions and 
heritage; 

12. Knowledge of and respect for our national symbols and desire and 
determination to uphold the ideals of national identity and unity; 

13. Understanding the positive and the negative impact of the processes 
of globalisation, liberalisation and localisation in the context of our own 
country; 

14. Knowledge, attitude and habits necessary for keeping physically and 


mentally fit and strong in conformity with the normal developmental 


pattern; 
15. An awareness of the inherent equality of all and the need for 


glogal fraternity with a strong commitment to human values and to social 
justice; 

16. Application of and readiness to practise in life the national goals of 
socialism, secularism, healthy democracy and non-violence; 

17. Qualities and characteristics necessary for self-learning, 
self-directed learning and life-long learning leading to the creation of a 
learning society; 

18. Pre-vocational/vocational skills, willingness to work hard, 
enterpreneurship and dignity of manual work necessary for increasing 
productivity, obtaining job-satisfaction and creating wealth generating 


systems; 

19. Ability to discover ani 
and integrate it into one’s own personality; 

20. Capacity not only to accumulate factual information but also to 
understand, reflect and internalise and develop insight; 

21. Capability of appreciating and tolerating differences and diversities 


of various sorts/ ideologies and the capacity to choose between alternative 


value systems; pe 
22. Appreciation of various consequences of large families and over 


population and need for checking population growth; and 
23. Cultivating proper understanding of and attitude towards healthy sex 


related issues and healthy, respectful attitude towards members of the 
opposite sex. 


d appreciate beauty in different life situations, 


Organisation of Curriculum at Higher Secondary Stage (Class XI 


and XII) 
Specific Considerations. 
following points into con 
1. Emphasis on national 
standards. 
2. Importance of the stag 


youth. me, 
3. Stage of maximum competition/challenge. 
4. Basic parameters of equity and excellence—development of an 


The NCERT document under reference took the 
sideration while suggesting the curriculum. 
| standards to be comparable to any international 


e—a stage of transition from adolescence to 


egalitarian society. 
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5. Teacher to play a catalytic role in quality improvement. 

6. Diversification and flexibility of the curricujum. 

7. Open learning system. 

8. Semesterisation of senior secondary stage. 

9. Credit system. 

10. Instructional techniques—from teaching and _ teacher-oriented 
education to learning and students learning orientation. 


Objectives of Academic Stream 


Objectives of academic courses at this stage should be as follows: 

(i) To expose learners to higher levels of knowledge in different 
disciplines. 

(ii) To introduce students to different ways of collecting and 
processing data and information under specific disciplines and help them 
in arriving at conclusions and generating new insights and knowledge 
in the process. 

(iii) To promote problem solving and creative thinking abilities in the 
citizens of tomorrow to cope with changing demands of a society committed 
to use science, technology and informatics to alleviate poverty and to raise 
quality of life of general masses. 

(iv) To assist students to explore their interests and aptitudes in order 
to choose appropriate careers in shaping their future. 


Weightage for Different Curricular Areas 


12% 


[1.Language (One language) 12% 82. General Studies 


3.Work Education 8% B4. Health & Physical Education 10% 
5. Elective Courses (3) 60% 
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Areas of Study __ Time Allocation __ Credits 
Percentage Period 
1. Language (One language) 12 5 20 
2. General Studies 10 4 16 
3. Work Education 8 3 12, 
4. Health and Physical Education 10 4 16 
5. Elective Courses—(3) (Second language 60 24 96 
may be offered as an elective) 
40 160 


16.11 ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN 
CURRICULUM TRANSACTION 


Teacher is usually the implementor only in the entire curriculum transaction. 
He has very little say in determining the subjects and experiences to be 
included in the curriculum. It is true that sometimes, agencies and 
authorities charged with the framing of the curriculum include teacher 
representatives also in various committees formed for this purpose. 
However, these are several pressure groups which dominate these 
committees. In general, it can be said that the teachers are required to 
implement the curriculum prescribed. Of course, they have some freedom 
as to the means and methods to be employed to carry out the programmes. 
‘Grassroots approach’ to curriculum planning is not being followed. 

All the States and Union Territories of India have their own 


mechanism of curriculum development. The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training prepares a model curriculum which 


serves as a guide. ! _ 
econdary Education (CBSE) Delhi, is the 


The Central Board of S : ! 
h prescribes curriculum for its more than 


premier board in India whic b b 
5000 schools, affiliated to it. It organises seminars and workshops etc. 
for teachers to get feed-back as well as for improving the implementation 


of the curriculum. 


17 
Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) 


17.1 LIFE AND WORK OF TAGORE 


Rabindranath Tagore was born in a family famous for its enlightened 
and progressive views. He was the fourteenth and the youngest son of 
Maharshi Devendranath and grandson of Dwarkanath Tagore. He was born 
at Calcutta on May 6, 1861. He wrote his first verse in his eighth year. He 
was introduced to the Upanishads and the Ramayana at a very young age. 
His school days were not happy. 

In 1877, he went to England for becoming a barrister but soon returned 
to India, While still young his reputation as a poet began to spread. 

Tagore settled down at Shantiniketan in 1901 and began his educational 
experiments with five pupils. 

The partition of Bengal in 1905 drew Tagore to politics and he composed 
patriotic songs but after two years he withdrew to Shantiniketan. 


Tagore burst into international fame when his book Gitanjali won him the 


Nobel Prize for literature in 1913. He utilized the entire amount of the award 


of $ 8,000 for the upkeep of his school at Shantiniketan. This school opened 
in a forest grove was patterned on the model of ancient ‘ashramas’. In 1921, 
the school grew into a world University, called ‘Visvabharti’. With the award 
of Nobel Prize, Tagore became a World figure in his own right. Besides visiting 
England thrice, he visited Europe, Japan, Russia and the United States. 

The British Governement made him ‘Knight’ in 1915 but he was so 
pained and stirred by the Jallianwalan Bagh Massacre of Amritsar in 1919, 
that he returned the Insignia of Knighthood. At that time he wrote to the 
Viceroy of India. “The time has come when badges of honour make our 
shame glaring in their incongruous context of humiliation, and I for my 
part wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions, by the side of those of 
my countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer 
a degradation not fit for human beings.” 

Tagore was a multi-splendored personality and he has left his deep 
impression on several facets of artistic, cultural, educational, intellectual, 
political and social life of India.’ He was a Sreat artist and an educationist, 
a poet and a patriot, a philosopher, and a reformer. There is no field of 
literature which he has not enriched by his contribution. 

The Oxford University conferred its Doctorate Degree on Tagore in 1940. 
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17.2 TAGORE’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


: 1. Tagore’s Humanism. Tagore observed, “He (God) is there where the 
tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the pathmaker is breaking stone.” 

2. Tagore as a Naturalist. He said, “He lives in a prison house whose 
walls are alien to him.” Tagore loved nature immensely. 

3. Spiritual Unity of Man. Tagore said, “I believe in the spiritual unity 
of man and therefore I ask you to accept this task from me.” 

4. Tagore's Individualism. Tagore believed that every being had the right 
to shape his life in his own way. 

5. Tagore's Universalism. He wanted to break down barriers between 
cultures. He said, “Before we are in a position to stand a comparison with 
the other cultures of the world, or truly cooperate with them, we must base 


our own culture on a synthesis of all the different cultures we have.” 
6. Tagore's Internationalism. Tagore advocated synthesis between the 
East and the West. The Visvabharti at Shantiniketan is an embodiment of 


his international outlook. 


17.3 EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF TAGORE 

his several publications on different 
about Tagore’s views on education 
says were written mostly 


Sources of Informations. Apart from 
aspects, we get valuable information 
from the following sources relating to education. Es 
in Bengali. 
. ‘Shiksar Herp 
. ‘Shiksha Samasya’ ( The Pro’ 
. ‘Abaran’ (Culture or Covering) 
. ‘Tapovan’ (Forest Colony) 


1 her’ ( Our Education and Its Incongruities) 
2 

3 

= . 

5. ‘Dharmashiksha’ (Religious Education) 

6 

‘! 

8 

9 


blem of Education) 


. ‘Hindu Visvavidyalay’ (Hindu University) 
. ‘Strishiksha’ (Women Education) ; 
_ ‘Shiksar Bahan’ (The Vehicle of Education) 
. ‘My School’ 
10. ‘Shiksar Milan’ (The M 
11. ‘A Poet's School’ ; 
12. ‘Shiksar Vikiran’ (Diffusion of Education) 
13. ‘Ashramer Shiksha’ (Education in Ashram) 
14. ‘Bedher Sadhana’ (Education of the Feeling) 


15. ‘Several Convocation Addresses” ; 
Factors Influencing Tagore’s Philosophy of Education. Tagore’s 


philosophy of education was influenced by the following factors: 
1. Influence of the Home Environment. 
2. Influence of the School Environment. 
3. Love for Nature. 
4. His Extensive Visits. 
1. Influence of the Home 
which the time-honoured ways of i 
Strictly adhered to. His father taught him 


eeting of Cultures) 


ore was born in a family in 
d tradition of the land were 
dian Literature. He set 


Environment. Tag 
Indian life an 
, ancient In 
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before the family the Indian ideals by the example of his own life, by his 
talks and writings. After leaving the school, Rabindranath Tagore Spent a 
good deal of his time in the company of his father. ; This constant 
companionship of his father exerted a great influence. on his life. 

2. Influence of the School Environment. Tagore’s life in the school vis 
not happy. He felt himself like ‘a parrot in the cage’. Tagore was unal i 
to adjust himself to the ‘dead routine and their teaching’ of the educationa 
institutions. His teachers pronounced that he was ‘unfit’ for studies. Tagore 
considered himself ‘fortunate to escape’ from these ‘book learning 
factories’. He observed later on “The Masters and Pandits who were charged 
with my education soon abandoned the thankless task...... and realised that 
this boy could never be driven along the beaten track of learning. 

He has observed, “I learnt about all the injustice, impatience, anger and 
partiality underlying the process of instruction, more easily than my lessons. 

Tagore considered school a place of great discomfort, “There was no 
particular trouble in the school. Yet after all, it was a school. The rooms 
were pitiless, its walls stood like sentries, There was nothing like a home 
in it, it was like a big box with many compartments”. 

3. Love for Nature. From the very childhood, Tagore was a great lover 
of nature. His home environment produced in him a great reverence for 
the religion and for the cultural heritage of India. 

4. His Extensive Travels. Then his wide travels and visits to different 
countries of the world and his contacts with people of different nations, 
developed in him a faith in the brotherhood of man and spiritual unity of 
humanity. 

Tagore's Philosophy of Education. On account of the 
factors, Tagore was a traditionalist, a modernist, a natu 
@ nationalist and an internationalist. 

Following are the main principles of his philosophy of education: 

1. Freedom for the child, 


2. Active communication with nature and man. 
3. Creative self-expression. 
4. Internationalism. 


above mentioned 
ralist, an idealist, 


Aims of Education 


1. Harmony with Nature. 
education is that which does n: 
life in harmony with all existe 
is not only systematically ig: 
Tagore laments that from 
knowledge is imparted in su 
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Following were the other aims of education according to Tagore: 
i Education should develop a creative mind. 

2, Education should aim at developing aesthetic sense. 

3: Education should prepare an individual for a vocation. 

4. Education should develop international understanding. 


5. Education should develop values of simple living. 
core laid great emphasis on the attitude of the 


Role of the Teacher. Tag 
eacher. He wrote, “I have found that little children learn more quickly the 


io of the teacher than the knowledge imparted by him.” 
agore felt, “Most teachers do not know that in order to teach boys they 


sin to be boys. Unfortunately schoolmasters are obsessed with the 
onsciousness of their dignity as grown UP persons and as learned men, 


and therefore they always try t9 burden the children with their grown up 
see cui and their learned manners, and that hurts the mind of the students 
nnecessarily.” His concept of a good teacher is stated in these words, “A 


t es, He _ A 

ig can never truly teach unless he is still learning himself. A lamp can 

e ;. 5 * 

ever light another lamp unless it continues to burn its own flame. The 
‘0 has no living traffic 


orn who has come to the end of his subject, who | 

vith his knowledge, but merely repeats his lesson to his students, can only 
load their minds; he cannot quicken them. Truth not only must inform but 
also inspire.” 

__ Discipline. Tagore considers tution as “an open house 
in which students and teachers are at one They must live their compact 
life together.” He observes that an educational institution “must not be a 
dead cage in which living minds are fed with food artificially prepared.” 
He further remarks that “students are not dancing monkeys or bears.” About 
the discipline of the educational institution he founded, he states, “I never 
said to them: Don't do this, or don’t do that. The boys were encouraged 


to . : 
Manage their own affairs.” : ‘ 
3. Curriculum. Tagore recommended a curriculum for the ull man 


Satisfying the spiritual, the creative, the aesthetic and the vocational aims 
of education. Besides providing for the teaching of ordinary schools, 


Tagore developed many educational ideas, year ahead of others. 
the educational value of crafts, 


it is indeed very significant to 


Projects, music, dancing, fine arts, © vlan 
the teaching of most of these subjects from 
is experimental school 


jally the experimental science) was taught 
‘0 children in various classes. Shantiniketan school had a very well equipped 
laboratory for performing experiments whereds in other schools, people had 
Not even thought of this subject. Nature-study was also tau 


1 . 
n - midst of nature. ly criticise 
ethods of Teaching. Tagore strong 
if Teme ssed movemen 


an educational insti 


d the bookish and 
t of the whole body 
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; ion oriented teaching. H& Re Risen 

Mm various learning activities: He followed the activily principle, and 
ti tive activities. He believed that there should 
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be daily practice by the pupils in expressing immediately what they are 
learning. The central point in educational activity according to Tagore, is 
Joy which should pervade all types of activities. “Work should be wedded 
to joy.” Tagore also emphasised the principle of curiosity and interest, and 
the spirit of play. He advocated fullness of experience, physical, mental, 
aesthetic and emotional. All this truly accords with the modern pedagogy. 
Religious Education. Tagore stressed religious education through 
practice. He wrote, “Teaching of religion can never be imparted in the form 
of lessons, it is where there is religion in living—where life is simple.” 
According to Tagore, “Real training consists not in foisting moral 
teachings but in making religion and morality an integral part of life.” 


17.4 AN IDEAL SCHOOL: ‘TAPOVAN’ (FOREST COLONY) 


According to Tagore, “It must be an Ashram where men have gathered for 
the highest end of life, in the peace of nature, where life is not merely 
meditative bui fully awake in its activities,” Tagore was convinced that “Our 
true education is possible only in the ‘Tapovan' (Forest) through intimate 
contact with nature and purifying austere pursuits.” Tagore sings out: 

“I feei the tenderness of the grass in my forest walk, 

the way-side flowers startle me: 

That the gifts of the infinite are strewn in, the dust.” 

The school must enlarge the ‘feeling’ aspect. He wrote, “We must 

remember that neither the education of the senses, nor the education 


of the intellect, but the education of the feeling should receive the 
place of honour in our schools.” 
Tagore pointed out 


» Should have the following 
uce these elements in his school 
one hundred miles from Calcutta. 
an and grew into ‘Visvabharti’. 
the students. 


cultivation of love of nature and 


1. It should give spiritual training to 

2. It should help the children for the 
sympathy with all living creatures, 

3. It should impart knowled 


surroundings. 


6. It should educate children by providing an environment of living, 
aspiration, based upon living contact between the teacher and the taught. 
7.1t should provide an environment after the fashion of ancient 
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‘Tapovanas’—forest schools about which he had read so much in the 
Upanishads. 

8. It should be a community school where there is no distinction of caste 
and creed. 

9. It should teach crafts like sewing, book-binding, weaving, carpentry 
etc, 

10. It should include drawing, art and music as an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

11. It should provide students adequate opportunities for choosing their 
hobbies and occupations. 

12. It should be a self governing institution—has a dairy farm, pest 
office, hospital and workshop. Students hold their own courts. 

13. It should provide for close personal contact with the teacher. The 
number of students in classes should be very small. 

14. There should be a well-equipped library. 


15. The school should provide for manval labour. 
16. The school should be situated in natural surroundings. There should 


prevail the atmosphere of nature's own beauty with her varied gifts of 
colours and dance, flowers and frnits, with the joy of her mornings and the 
peace of her starry nights. 
There is a spiritual bondage between man and man, with ennobling effect 
of nature on the inmates. Music, songs, dancing, dramatics and other artistic 
activities are a daily routine. Tagore explains it in his own words, “Training 
in the use of limbs, development of the spirit of questioning, thinking and 
observation; cultivation of interest and enjoyment in trees, birds, the beasts 
and the varied phenomena of nature; experience in the making of articles 
of daily use, habit of keeping one’s living room and surroundings clean, 
healthy and beautiful practice of cleanliness extending to the body, dress 
and personal behaviour through adequate observance of both, wholesome 
discipline in eating, physical exercise and rest and careful maintenance of 
bodily and mental strength—these are esseutial to the life of this Ashrama. 
Following institutions were started to carry out his experiments in 


education: 
1. Sisu Bhawan (Nursery School) 
2. Path Bhawan (School Section—M. 
3. Siksha Bhawan (Higher Secondary) 
4. Vidya Bhawan (College of Undergra 
and Research) 
5. Vinya Bhavan (College of Teaching) 
6. Kala Bhawan (College of Fine Arts and Crafts) 
7. Sangit Bhawan (College of Dance) ; 
8. Srmiketan (Department of Rural Reconstruction) 
9. Siksa Satra (Rural High School) ie 
10. Silpa Sadana (Colledge of Industrial Training) — 
11. Cheena Bhawan (School of Languages, e.g., Chinese, Tibetan etc.) 
By and large, all formed part of Visvabharti University. 


atriculation Examination) 


uate and Post-Graduate Studies 
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17.5 VISVABHARTI OR WORLD CULTURE 


The word Visvabharti is composed of two words. In Sanskrit, the word 
Visva means ‘worid’ and bharti means ‘culture’. Thus ‘Visvabharti’ would 
mean ‘world culture’. The motto of this University is ‘Yatra Visvam bhavati 
ekamidam’, i.e, where the world meets in one place. Through the 
Visvabharti as a whole, the poet and the seer sought “to establish a 
relationship between East and West, to promote inter-cultural and 
inter-social amity and understanding and fulfill the highest mission of the 
present age—the unification of mankind”. 

The Visvabharti was formally founded on 22nd December 1921. But it 
was not a new institution. It had grown gradually out of the Shantiniketan 
Ashrama. Today this ‘Visvabharti’ is known not only all over the world, 
but also attracts scholars from different parts of the world. 

Tagore has observed, “I have formed the nucleus of an International 
University, as one of the best means of promoting mutual understanding 
between the East and the West.” It was intended to be, “Treasure of Light” 
not only for India but also for the world. 

Tagore wanted to extend by degrees the scope of this university on simple 
lines, until it comprehended the whole range of eastern culture—the Aryans, 
Semitic, Mongolian etc. Its object was to reveal the eastern mind to the world. 

Main Features of Visvabharti. Tagore describes these as : 

i. The institution that bore the name of Visvabharti was founded with 
the call that man had to be set free not only in the field of nature but also 
among mankind. 

2. The greatest distinction of our school is the direct and immediate 
emotional contact of pupils with their teachers and with external nature. 

3. A speciality of our institution is that it wan: 
in inseparable association with nature, 

4, It wants to hold before the world the ideal of the universality of man. 

5. It is intended not only to be the intellectual centre of the intellectual 
life of India but also the centre of her economic life. 

6. It is envisaged to be the nucleus of an intemational university and as one 
of the means of promoting mutual understanding between the East and the West. 


ts to bring up our pupils 


17.6 TAGORE’S CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 


Tagore’s concept of education and 


‘ its practices balance the claims of 
different schools of educational 


r ) philosophy i.e. humanism, idealism, 
naturalism, pragmatism, realism and Supernaturalism. His philosophy is a 
true blend of the Eastern and Western philosophy. 
The Visvabharti is the embodient of his educational 
Tagore is one of the very few educational 
is the outcome of his educational ex 
practical shape to his ideology. 
Rabindranath was a great educational practitioner. He was not a dreamer 


only to leave behind a legacy of the principles of life. He worked them out 
in a constructive way. 


ideals. 
nal philosophers whose philosophy 
periments. Simultaneously, he gave a 
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18.1 BRIEF LIFE SKETCH OF GANDH\JI 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, popularly known as ‘Bapu’ out of affection 
by the people, ‘Maharma’ on account of saintly nature and Father of the 
Nation, for the regeneration of a nation, free from foreign rule, started his 
work of social service and service to mankind in South Africa (1894-1914). 
Gandhiji had a charistmatic appeal which attracted thousands of devoted 
workers hailing from all sections. 

Gandhiji took up causes which were not entirely political but touched 
intimately the life of the large masses of people. 

Gandhiji was born at Porbander in Kathiawad (Gujarat). His father was 
a Dewan of a small state. At school, he was slow, shy and hesitant. When 18 
years old, he went to England to study law and became a barrister. In 1893, 
he went to South Africa in connection with his professional work on behalf 
of a firm. In South Africa, he was so completely drawn into the struggle for 
political rights that he gave up his legal practice and undertook a drastic course 
in self-discipline. He put into practice Satyagraha and non-violence. 

The massacre of the Jallianwala Bagh stirred the wrath of the people. 
From 1919 onwards Gandhiji remained in the forefront of all the movements 


launched for the independence of India. 


18.2 GANDHIJI'S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
According to Gandhiji, man’s ultimate aim is the realization of God and 
all his endeavour—political, religious and social—must be guided to this 
f all human beings becomes a necessary part 


end, “The immediate service 0 
of the endeavour, simply because the only way to find God is to see Him 
in His creation and be one with it—I am a part and parcel of the whole 


and I cannot find Him apart from the rest of humanity.” For Gandhiji, God 
lives in the temple of humanity and man becomes great exactly in the 
degree in which he works for the welfare of his fellow men. 

Key-Words of His Philosophy. Gandhiji had implicit faith that truth and 
Non-violence, self discipline and self-purification were absolutely necessary 
while serving human beings. Gandhiji attempted to personify in himself the 
high ideals of charity, purity, sacrifice, service, truth and non-violence. He 
believed that education could serve the ends by inculcating these virtues in 


the students. 
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“T shall not bear ill-will towards anyone. I shall not submit to injustice 
from anyone. I shall conquer untruth by truth and in resisting untruth I shall 
put up with all suffering,’—was his resolve for every day. 


18.3 FACTORS WHICH INSPIRED GANDHIJI'S 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND EDUCATION 


In a speech on Tolstoy’s centenary in 1928, Gandhi said, “I would say that 
three men have had a VERY great influence in my life. Among them I 
give the first place to poet Rajchandra (popularly known as Raychand), the 
second to Tolstoy, and the third to Ruskin.” 

Without mentioning it, Gandhi proved his openness by practising the 
verse from the Rigveda in his own life: “Let noble thoughts come to us 
from all directions.” 

Following were the major factors which inspired Gandhiji’s philosophy 
of life and education. 

1. Three Great Thinkers. (i) Rayachand Bhai Patel who taught Gandhiji 
the first lesson in non-violence. 

(ii) Ruskin, through his book ‘Unto the Last’, the principle of dignity 
of labour. 


(iii) Leo Tolstoy’s ‘The Kingdom of the God is within you’, greatly 
influenced his spiritual outlook. 

2. The Phoenix Settlement (South Africa). Here students spent three hours 
in the school, two hours in the agriculture farm and two hours in the press. 
At night they held discussion with Gandhiji on some important topic. The 
total number of students was thirty. The press published a newspaper 
entitled ‘Indian Opinion’. 

3. The Tolstoy Farm. In 1911, Gandhiji started an Ashram in Transwal. 
It was here that Gandhiji helped children in their all round development. 
He taught vocations such as cooking, digging and massage work. Important 
features were : (i) The medium of instruction was mother-tongue (ii) English 
was also taught. (iii) Children learnt by doing (iv) Textbooks were not used. 


d. (vi) Creed of non-violence was put 


; ‘ a model school. The inmates observed 
vows like truth speaking and wearing Khadi etc. 


5. The Sevagram Ashram and the Evolution of Basic Education. In April 
1935, Gandhiji founded the Sevagram Ashram, a village with an ideal, 11 
miles from Wardha. Gandhiji had earlier written a few articles in ‘Harijan’ 
a paper started by Gandhiji. Here, Gandhiji convened a conference in 
October 1937 which was attended by the leading educationists of the 
country. Gandhiji’s views on education were considered and a Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. Zakir Hussain was appointed. The 
Committee gave a concrete shape and finalised the programme of Basic 
Education or Bunyadi Shiksha or Nai Talim. This Scheme is also known 
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as Wardha Scheme of Education. Its key note is its emphasis on craft as 
a part of education. (See 18.5 (iii, iv and v) and 18.6 (6, c, d, € 
and f). 
Gandhiji’s Publications on Education and Allied Matters 
. Autobiography. 
. Basic Education. 
. Harijan (Several Issues) 
. India of My Dreams. 
. Medium of Instruction. 
. Tasks Before India. 
. Tasks Before Indian Students 
. To the Students. 
. Towards New Education. 
. True Education. 


18.4 IDEALISM IN GANDHIJI'S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Concept of Education. Gandhiji summed up his ideas on education in these 
words, “By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child 
and man—body, mind and spirit.” 

‘All round’ implies the harmonious development of the individual. Man 
is neither mere the gross animal body, nor intellectual and nor the heart 
and soul alone. A proper and harmonious combination of all these three is 
required for making the whole man. Any programme on education which 
puts exclusive emphasis on one of these aspects of the human personality 
is against the principle of education. 

‘Drawing out of the best in child’ recognizes a great potentiality coiled 
up in the child which can be released and developed to its perfection through 


education. 
Body, mind and soul is a vision 0} 
is on the body and the culmination poi 
Intellectual development is the mid-p 
nor the end of education. 
The best can be drawn out by touc 


wrote, ‘If I were to be their teacher an 
d sorrows. I must help the 


SCOMIDNSWNHY 


— 


f the whole man. The first emphasis 


nt is the spirit. 
oint and it is neither the beginning 


hing the heart of the students. Gandhiji 
d guardian I must touch their hearts. 
m to solve their problems 


I must share their joys an i 4 
that face them, and I must take along the right channel, the surging 
aspirations of their youth.” : 

child is the centre. The school has 


For Gandhiji, the potentiality of the | 
to help the child to realize this potentiality, 


happier- both individually and socially. 
L. Education and Character. “The end of all knowledge must be building 


up character. What is education without character and what is character 


without elementary personal purity.” . 7 
The idealism of Gandhiji is reflected in the following words: “Long 
before I undertook the education of the youngsters at the Tolstoy farm I 
thing by itself. To develop the 


had realised that the training of spirit was a 
spirit is to build character and to enable one to work towards a knowledge 


to make his life better, fuller, 
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of God and self-realization, and I held that this was an essential part of the 
training of the young, and that all training without culture of the spirit was 
of no use and might be even harmful. ; 

Training of Heart like all other idealists, Gandhiji believes in the 
harmonious development of personality and advocates that different types 
of social culture and physical activities may be undertaken to achieve this 
end. 

2. Spiritual Training (Training of Heart). “I made the children memorize 
and recite hymns, and read to them from books on moral training. But that 
was far from satisfying me. As I came into closer contact with them I saw 
that it was through looks that one could impart training of the spirit. Just 
as physical training was to be imparted through physical exercise and 
intellectual through intellectual exercise, even so the training of the spirit 
was possible only through the exercise of the spirit. And the exercise of 
the spirit entirely depended on the life and character of the teacher. The 
teacher had always to be mindful of his Ps and Qs whether he was in the 
midst of his boys or not.” 

3. The Teacher. Gandhiji said, “Woe to the teacher who teaches one 
thing with the lips and carries another in his heart. 


4. Freedom but under discipline. Gandhiji emphatically said, “The pupil 
must have initiative. The 


injurious alike to self and one’s neighbours.” 
5. Religious Education, “ 


18.5 GANDHIJI’S PRAGMATISM IN EDUCATION 
Gandhiji’s pragmatism in education is reflected in his views as under: 

(i) Education for @ just social order. “The ultimate objective of the new 
education is not only a balanced and harmonious individual-but also a 
balanced and harmonious Society—a just social order in which there is no 
unnatural dividing line between the haves and have-nots and everybody is 
assured of a living wage and right to freedom,” 

(ii) Meaning of Education, “By education, I mean an all-round drawing 
out of the best in child and man—body, mind and spirit.” 

(iii) Education through craft."The uniqueness of this scheme is that 
education is to be given ‘through’ village crafts. The end in view is not to 
be accomplished by merely adding a village craft to the current syllabus.” 
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(iv) Self-supporting aspect. “Self-sufficiency is not a ‘prior’ condition, 
but to me it is the acid test. This does not mean that Basic Education will 
be self-supporting from the very start. But taking the entire period of seven 
years, income and expenditure must balance each other. Otherwise it would 
mean that even at the end of this training in basic education, student will 
not be fit for life. This is the negation of basic education. ‘Nai Talim’ 
without the self-support basis would be like a lifeless body.” 

“You have to start with the conviction that looking to the needs of the 
villages of India, our education ought to be made self-supporting if it is to 
be compulsory. This education ought to be for them a kind of insurance 
against unemployment. He further said that not only from the economic 
point of view, the education must be self-sufficient, but also from moral 
and social points of view. 

(v) Dignity of labour. “It is a crime to make education merely literary, 
and to unfit boys and girls for manual work in later life. Indeed I hold that 
as the large part of our time is devoted to labour for earning our bread, 
our children must from their infancy be taught dignity of such labour. Our 
children should not be so taught as to desist labour.” 

(vi) Methods of teaching. “Children take in much more and with less 
labour through ears than through their eyes.” 

(vii) Relationship with life. Education should be closely related to life. 
Wardha Scheme unifies knowledge and does not allow division of 
knowledge into water-tight compartments. Everything is to be taught through 

. the principle of correlation. There are three centres of correlation—craft, 
physical environment and social environment of the child. These three 
centres of correlation will achieve perfect integration of curriculum. 

(viii) Women Education. “The question of the education of children 
cannot be solved unless efforts are made simultaneously to solve women’s 
education. And I have no hesitation in saying that as long as we do not 
have real mother teachers who can successfully impart true education to 
our children, they will remain uneducated even though they may be going 


to school.” 
18.6 GANDHlJI’S NATURALISM IN EDUCATION 
That Gandhiji introduced several elements of naturalism in education 


becomes clear from the following: 
(a) Craft Work as Natural Meeting Point of All Subjects. Craft work is 


the meeting point of all subjects. The correlated teaching arouses greater 
interest and enthusiasm because it gives teaching and learning a relevance 
born of practical and living purpose and need. a7 

Craft work done under proper conditions not only makes the acquisition 
of much related knowledge more concrete and realistic but also adds a 
powerful contribution to the development of personality and character and 
instills respect and love for all socially useful work. ; 

(b) Medium of Instruction. “Our language 1s the reflection of ourselves 
and if you tell me that our languages are too poor to express the best thought, 


I say that the sooner we are wiped out of existence the better for us.” 
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(c) The Foreign Medium. “The foreign medium has caused a brain fag, 
put an, undue strain upon the nerves of our children, made them crammers 
and imitators, unfitted them for original work and thought and disabled 
them for filtrating to their training to their family or the masses. The foreign 
medium has made our children practically foreigners in their own land.” 

(d) Curriculum and Spinning. “In any curriculum of the future, spinning 
must be a compulsory subject. Just as we cannot live without eating, so it 
is impossible for us to attain economic independence and banish pauperism 
from the ancient land without reviving home spinning.” 

(e) Correlation. Correlation is a wonderful technique which tries to 
establish reciprocal relationship between the various subjects of the 
curriculum for the better understanding of the subject under discussion. 
It draws out the points of resemblances which, different studies of the 
child at school, bear to one another, It is a wonderful device which can 
be employed safely for creating interest in the lesson and thus facilitate 
learning. Correlation selects related parts and combines them into a new 
piece of information which becomes a good ready-made mental food for 
the growth of the child’s faculties, In this scheme of education, Gandhiji 
wished to treat knowledge as a compact whole. The modern educationists 
also advocate this. The Basic education is, therefore an effort to correlate 
the life of the child with his immediate, physical and social 
environments. It is an effort to make knowledge easier. 

(f) Freedom for the child. Like the naturalists he advocates freedom 
for the child. “If children are to find themselves, they must be allowed 
a sufficient degree of freedon; if they are to develop their powers to 


the fullest, they must be Prepared to accept the appropriate discipline 
and training. 


(g) Education in Natural Surroundin 
importance of educating the child in natural 
teachers to educate village children in their 
their faculties through some handicrafts.” 

(h) Minimum Importance to Text Books. Like ail 
minimises the importance of textbook. 
having made much use of the books that 
it at all necessary to load the boys with 
always felt that the true textbooks for 
remember very little that my teacher ta 
have even now a clear recollection of 
independently of books. Children take i 
labour through their ears than through t 
having read any book from cover to co 


gs. He greatly stresses the 
surroundings. He expects “the 
villages so as to draw out all 


naturalists he 
“I do not even remember 
were available. I do not find 
quantities of books. I have 
the pupil is the teacher. I 
ught me from books, but I 
the things they taught me 
n much more and with less 
heir eyes. I do not remember 
ver with my boys.” 


18.7 GANDHIJI’S DISSATISFACTION WITH THE EXISTING SYSTEM 
AND FORMULATION OF THE SCHEME OF CRAFT CENTRED 
EDUCATION 


Gandhiji realised that the prevailing system of education was unreal and 
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out-dated, He observed, “I am convinced that the present system of 
education is not only wasteful but positively harmful. Most of the boys are 
lost to the parents and to the occupations to which they were born. They 
pick up evil habits, effect urban ways and get a smattering of something 
which may be anything but education.” 

Gandhiji further observed, “The present system of education does not 
meet the requirements of the country in any shape or form. English has 
been made medium of education in all the highest branches of learning 
and it, has created a permanent bar between the highly educated few 
and the uneducated many.” 

Gandhiji went on to criticise the system, “We have upto now 
concentrated on stuffing children’s minds with all kinds of information 
without even thinking or stimulating or developing them.” 

Gandhiji accordingly stressed,“Let us now cry a halt and concentrate on 
educating the child properly through manual work not as a side activity but 
as a prime means of intellectual activity.” 


Main Features of the Systems of Education based on Gandhiji’s 
Philosophy 
1. Education for a just social order. 
2. Education through craft and manual work. 
3. Education through mother tongue. 
4. Self-sufficient education. 
5. Education related to life activities and experiences. 
6. Dignity of labour. 
7. Correlation. 
8. Religious education. 
9. Spiritual training. 
10, Freedom to children but under discipline. 
11. Character development. 
12. Mass education. 
13. Woman education. 


18.8 CRITICISM OF GA\ 
1. Based on Unsound Psychological Foundations. It ig 


and affective aspect of child's development. 
2. Cruelty on the Child. It is nothing short of cruelty to make the child 


learn when he ought to be playing and enjoying himself. 

3. Craft as the only Basis of Correlation. It is absurd to hang all 
knowledge from the peg of a single craft. : f 

4. Ignoring Indian Genius. It is concerned with worldly pursuits only. 

5. Not Suited to the Age of Industrialization. With industrialization of 
India, knowledge of science and technology assumes far more importance 


than the skill in crafts. 
6. Neglect of the Child. Ina 
neglected the child. 
7. Craft Remained a Me 


NDHIAN APPROACH TO EDUCATION 
nores cognitive 


hurry to pay more attention to craft, it has 


re Slogan. Craft remained a slogan, a fiction 
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which was practised on ceremonial occasions for the benefit of visitors. 
8. Secondary Importance to Literary Value. Craft work creates hindrance 
in the development of literary value. 
On account of the above demerits, craft-based system is called in some 
quarters as a FAD, a FALLACY, a FARCE and a FRAUD. 


18.9 EVALUATION OF GANDHIJI’S PHILOSOPHY 
AND PRACTICES OF EDUCATION 


It is not justified to confine Gandhiji’s educational philosophy within the 
precinct of the Basic Education Scheme. The fact is that it is concerned 
with those eternal values which give content and significance to life. 
Gandhiji’s philosophy of education is: sound from alt angles. This is clear 
from the emphasis he put on purposeful activity, concreteness and reality 
of the knowledge to be acquired by children, character development and 


ideals of citizenship. His educational philosophy strikes a balance between 
idealism and naturalism and at the same time it is pragmatic. 


It is very unfortunate that Gandhiji’s over enthusiastic followers did 
not give his scheme a fair, rational and scientific trial. Harmful 
consequences of the neglect are before us. Even after five decades of 
independence, nearly half of the population is illiterate. Drop-out rate 


is also very high. Vocationalisation of education is far from satisfactory. 


Education, by and large, has failed to Prepare for self-employment. 


Character training hardly takes place. Motto of selfless service is almost 
absent in natural life, : 


19 
J. Krishnamurti (1895-1986) 


19.1 BRIEF LIFE SKETCH OF JIDDU KRISHNAMURTI 


Jiddu Krishnamurti, the eighth child of his parents was born on May 11, 
1895 in a well to-do family in the small hill town of Madanapalli about 
240 km. north of Madras (Chennai). The Jiddu family was Telugu speaking 
Brahmin. 

Krishnamurti’s father, though an orthodox Brahmin was a member of 
the Theosophical Society. 


Krishnamurti’s bouts of fever and his father’s frequent transfers 


interrupted his schooling. Moreover he hated book learning. Nevertheless 
he was a keen observer and when his interest was aroused, he would stand 
for long stretches at a time watching trees and clouds or squat on the ground 
gazing at plants and insects. About his school, he wrote in his memoir, “I 
cannot say I was particularly happy at school, for the teachers were not 
very kind and gave me lessons that were too hard for me. I enjoyed games 
as long as they were not rough, as I had very delicate health.” 

At the age of 15, Krishnamurti accompanied Mrs. Annie Besant, the 
moving spirit of the Theosophical Society, to England in 1911. 

While in London, Krishnamurti enjoyed most the theatres he was taken 
to. He saw the ‘Prison of Zenda’, ‘The Julius Caesar’, ‘Macbeth’ etc. The 
Oxford and Cambridge and Eton and Harrow cricket matches were also 
enjoyed very much. 


Krishnamurti ma 
In 1912, he wrote a boo 


de his first speech in London in 1911. 

k entitled ‘Education as Service’ in which he 
described the life of an ideal school where love rules and inspires, where 
the students grow into noble adolescents under the fostering case of teachers 
who feel the greatness of their vocation. 

Krishnamurti made three unsuccessful attempts to pass Matriculation, an 
entrance examination to the London University. 

Krishnamurti’s first poem ‘Hymn of the Initiate. Triumphant’ was 
published in the ‘Herald’ in January 1923. 

At the age of 14, in 1909, Krishnamurti was hailed as the ‘World 
Teacher’ or ‘Lord Maltraya’ by Charles Webster, one of the most mystic 
seers of the Theosophical Society. Mrs. Annie Besant, the President of the 
Society also endorsed this view and she more or less adopted Krishnamurti 
as her younger brother. In August 1922, Krishnamurti is said to have had 
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an unusual spiritual experience that became a turning point in his life and 
he became a world spiritual leader. 

Krishnamurti gave discourses among large gatherings in Australia, 
England, Holland and North and South America. 

With the generous offerings of his followers, Krishnamurti established 
several centres for philosophical studies in various countries. 


19.2 WORKS OF J. KRISHNAMURTI 
1. ‘Kingdom of Happiness’ (1927) 
2. ‘Path’ (1930) 
3. ‘Search’ (1931) 
4. ‘Commentaries from the Unknown’ (1950) 
5. ‘Commentaries on Living : II Series’ (1951) 
6. ‘Commentaries on Living : lil Series’ (1952) 
7. ‘First and Last Freedom’ (1954) 
8. ‘Education and the Significance of Life’ (1955) 
9. ‘Life Ahead’ (1963) 
0. ‘Talks in Europe’ (1967) 


19.3 J. KRISHNAMURTI’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
Krishnamurti spurned all disci 
He initiated no new faith or 


to feel passionately, to shed to free 
their minds from fear. 


Krishnamurti used to say, “I desire those who seek to understand me, 
to be free, not to follow me, ni 


be ‘ot to make me a cage which will become a 
religion, a sect.” 

; His message to mankind was, “First understand the purpose of your 
life—the purpose of this individual existence. Understand what is it towards 


which you are thriving. Then utilize every emotion, every thought to 
strengthen you.” 


Krishnamurti also observed, “ 
development of a good mind that is c 
of life as a whole and which does 
become contradictory, frustrated, bitt 
it should be aware of its own con 
Knowledge then is essential only as 
not an end in itself.” 

“The self is made up of a series 
and its fulfillment is always in its own 


It is necessary to encourage the 
‘apable of dealing with the many issues 
not try to escape from them and so 
€r or cynical. And it is essential that 
ditioning, its motives and purposes. 
a means of cultivating the mind and 


» the ego, maintains itself through 
om conflict, confusion and pain. 
tands the ways of the self, the 
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experience. It is only when the self, with its accumulated reactions, is not 
the experiencer, that experience takes on an entirely different significance 
and becomes creation.” 

: What is essential for man, whether young or old, is to live fully, 
integrally, and that is why our major problem is the cultivation of that 
intelligence which brings integration. Undue emphasis on any part of our 
total make-up gives a partial and therefore distorted view of life, and it is 
this distortion which is causing most of our difficulties. Any partial 
development of our whole temperament is bound to be disastrous both for 
ourselves and for society, and so it is really very important that we approach 
our human problems with an integrated point of view. 

To be an integrated human being is to understand the entire process 
of one’s own consciousness, both the hidden and the open. This is not 
possible if we give undue emphasis to the intellect. We attach great 
importance to the cultivation of the mind, but inwardly we are 
insufficient, poor and confused. This living in the intellect is the way 
of disintegration; for ideas, like beliefs, can never bring people together 


except in conflicting groups.” 
Krishnamurti’s philosophy may be summed up in 2 F's ie, FREEDOM we 


MIND. AND FEARLESSNESS 
19.4 SHORT-COMINGS OF THE PREVAILING 

SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
Krishnamurti has pointed out the following short-comings of the Indian 
education. 

1. Conventional education makes independent thinking extremely 
difficult. 

2. Conventional education puts an 

3. Conventional education leads to n 

4. Conventional education develops fear in our min 
to be different from established standards. 

5. Conventional education makes us field uncomprehensively to 


environment. 
6. Conventional education merely prepares 


us to gain professional efficiency. ; 
7. Eonventional education fails to enable us to understand the higher 
and wider significance of life. } / 
8. Conventional education does not develop deep integration of thought 
and feeling. : ; 
9. Conventional education 1S lopsided. 1 
development of an individual. ; ‘ 
10. Conventional education trains us only to seek personal gain and 
security and fight for ourselves. 
11. Conventional education 1 
_12. Conventional education 
criterion of intelligence and have 
human issues. 


end to spontaneity. 
dullness of mind and heart. 
d and makes us afraid 


to get a better job or enables 


t ignores the many-sided 


a training of the mind. 
e examinations and degrees the 
inds that avoid vital 


s merely 
has madi i 
developed cunning m! 
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13. The present system of education is making us subservient, 
mechanical and deeply thoughtless. 

14. The present system of education, though awakens us intellectually, 
inwardly it leaves us incomplete, stultified and uncreative. 

J. Krishnamurti denounces the present technique as, “Present-day 
education is a complete failure because it has over-emphasized technique. 
In over-emphasizing technique we destroy man. To cultivate capacity and 
efficiency without understanding life, without having a comprehensive 
perception of the ways of thought and desire, will only make us increasingly 
ruthless, which is to engender wars and jeopardize our physical security. 
The exclusive cultivation of techniques has produced scientists, 
mathematicians, bridge builders, space conquerors; but do they understand 
the total process of life? Can any specialist experience life as a whole? 
Only when he ceases to be a specialist.” 

He further criticises the exclusive emphasis on technical education in 
these words, “Technical knowledge, however necessary, will in no way 
resolve our inner, psychological pressures and conflicts; and it is because 
we have acquired technical knowledge without understanding the total 
process of life that technology has become a means of destroying ourselves. 
The man who knows how to split the atom but has no love in his heart 
becomes a monster.” 

“Our technical progress is fantastic, but it has only increased our powers 
of destroying one another, and there is starvation and misery in every land. 
We are not peaceful and happy people.” 

“Education as it is at present in no way encourages the understanding 
of the inherited tendencies and environmental influences which 
condition the mind and heart and Sustain fear, and therefore it does not 
help us to break through these conditionings and bring about an 
integrated human being. Any form of education that concerns itself with 


a part and not with the whole of man inevitably leads to increasing 
conflict and suffering.” 


tal process of existence, there must be 
n. Intelligence is not 


19.5 FUNCTION OF EDUCATION: INTEGRAL EDUCATION AND 
CREATION OF INTEGRATED INDIVIDUALS 


In the words of J. Krishnamurti, “Without an integrated understanding of 
life, our individual and collective problems will only deepen and extend. 
The purpose of education is not to produce mere scholars, technicians, and 
job hunters, but integrated men and women who are free of fear; for only 
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between such human beings can there be enduring peace.” To understand 
life is to understand ourselves and that is both the beginning and the end 
of education. 

“Education is not merely acquiring knowledge, gathering and correlating 
facts; it is to see the significance of life as a whole. The function of 
education is to create human beings who are integrated and therefore 
intelligent. We may take degrees and be mechanically efficient without 
being intelligent. Intelligence is not mere information; it is not derived from 
books, nor does it consist of clever self defensive responses and aggressive 
assertions. One who has not studied may be more intelligent than the 
learned. Intelligence is the capacity to perceive the essential, the whar is; 
and to awaken this capacity, in oneself and in others, is education. 

Education helps us to discover lasting values so that we do not merely 
cling to formulas or repeat slogans; it should help us to break down our 
national and social barriers, instead of emphasizing them, for they breed 
antagonism between man and man.” 

Integral education implies the following characteristics: 

1. Development of the Capacity to Face Challenges. If the individual is 
to grapple with life from moment to moment, if he is to face its intricacies, 
its miseries and sudden demands, he must be infinitely pliable and therefore 
free of theories and particular patterns of thought. 

2. Development of Self-Knowledge. Education should not encourage the 
individual to conform to society or to be negatively harmonious with it, 
but help him to discover the true values which come with unbiased 
investigation and self-awareness. When there is no self-knowledge, 
self-expression becomes self-assertion, with all its aggressive and ambitious 
conflicts. Education should awaken the capacity to be self-aware and not 
merely indulge in gratifying self-expression. The individual is of first 
importance, not the system; and as long as the individual does not 
understand the total process of himself, no system, whether of the left or 
of the right, can bring order and peace to the world. a 

Understanding comes only through self-knowledge, which is awareness 
of one’s total psychological process. Thus education, in the true sense, is 
the understanding of oneself, for it is within each one of us that the whole 
of existence is gathered. : Moe : 

3. Helping to have Integrated Experience. J. Krishnamurti points out in 
this regard, “The right kind of education, while encouraging the learning 
of a technique, should accomplish something which is of far greater 
importance; it should help man to experience the integrated process of life. 
It is this experiencing that will put capacity and technique in their right 
place. If one really has something to say, the very saying of it creates its 
own style; but learning a style without inward experiencing can only lead 


to superficiality.” 

4. Freedom from Ready- 
“Ideals have no place in education 
the present. Surely, we can be aware 0 


made Ideals. According to J. Krishnamurti, 
for they prevent the comprehension of 
f what is only when we do not escape 
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into the future. To look to the future, to strain after an ideal, indicates 
sluggishness of mind and a desire to avoid the present.” 

Is not the pursuit of a ready-made Utopia a denial of the freedom and 
integration of the individual? When one follows an ideal, a pattern, when 
one has a formula for what should be, does one not live a very superficial, 
automatic life! We need, not idealists or entities with mechanical minds, 
but integrated human beings who are intelligent and free.” 


ourselves. We must re-educate ourselves not to kill one another for any 
cause, however righteous, for any ideology, however promising it may 


appear to be for the future happiness of the world. We must learn to be 


compassionate, to be content with little, and to seek the Supreme, for only 


then can there be the true salvation of mankind, 


7. Development of Consideration for others, The right kind of education 
will encourage thoughtfulness and consideration for others without 
enticements or threats of any kind. 

8. Development of Rig 
must realisze is that we a 


are a part, has imposed upon us, 
We never see that we are the total environment b 
entities in us, all revolving around the “me” 
of these entities, which are merely desires j 
conglomeration of desires arises the central figure, the thinker, the will of 
the “me” and the “mine”; and a division is thus established between the 
self and the not-self, between the “me” and the environment or society. 
nward and outward, 
ing Knowledge. In our search 
» We are losing love, we are 


, Y (0 cruelty; we are becoming 
more and more specialized and less and less j 


y knowledge, and if the 
S vain and meaningless. 
? Our education is making 
© uncover the deeper layers 
sharmonious and empty. 


cause of suffering is explained away, life become. 
And is this not what is happening to most of us 
us more and more shallow; it is not helping us t 
of our being, and our lives are increasingly di 
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Information, the knowledge of facts, though ever increasing, is by its 
very nature limited. Wisdom is infinite, it includes knowledge and the way 
of action; but we take hold of a branch and think it is the whole tree. 
Through the knowledge of the part, we can never realize the joy of the 
whole. Intellect can never lead to the whole, for it is only a segment, a 
part. 

10. Development of Attitude of Love towards others. Only love and right 
thinking will bring about true revolution, the revolution within ourselves, 
But how are we to have love? Not through the pursuit of the ideal of love, 
but only when there is no hatred, when there is no greed, when the sense 
of self, which is the cause of antagonism, comes to an end. A man who is 
caught up in the pursuits of exploitation, of greed, of envy, can never love. 

11. Development of Right Relationship. The purpose of education is to 
cultivate right relationship, not only between individuals, but also between 
the individual and society; and that is why it is essential that education 
should, above all, help the individual to understand his own psychological 
process. Intelligence lies in understanding oneself and going above and 
beyond oneself. 

12. Development of Simplicity. To educate a child is to help him to 

understand freedom and integration. To have freedom there must be order, 
which virtue alone can give; and integration can take place only when there 
is great simplicity. From innumerable complexities we must grow to 
simplicity; we must become simple in our inward life and in our outward 
needs. 
13. Development of Creative Intelligence. It is constant inquiry, true 
dissatisfaction, that brings creative intelligence; but to keep inquiry and 
discontent awake is extremely arduous, and most people do no want their 
children to have this kind of intelligence, for it is very uncomfortable to 
live with someone who is constantly questioning accepted values. 

14. Freedom from Ideology. This conditioning of the child’s mind to fit 
a particular ideology, whether political or religious, breeds enmity between 
man and man. In a competitive society we cannot have brotherhood, and 
no reform, no dictatorship, educational method can bring it about. : 

15, Development of International Understanding. As long as you remain 
a New Zealander and I a Hindu, it is absurd to talk about the unity of man. 
How can we get together as human beings if you in your country, and I 
in mine, retain our respective religious prejudices and economic ways? How 
can there be brotherhood as long as patriotism is separating man from man, 
and millions are restricted by depressed economic conditions while others 
are well off? How can there be human unity when beliefs divide us, when 
there is domination of one group by another, when the rich are powerful 
and the poor are seeking that same power, when there is maldistribution of 
land, when some are well fed and multitudes are starving? 

If we are to change radically our present human relationship, which has 
brought untold misery to the world, our only and immediate task is to 
transform ourselves through self-knowledge. So we come back to the central 
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point, which is oneself; but we dodge that point and shift the responsibility 
on to governments, religions and ideologies. The government is what we 
are, religions and ideologies are but a projection of ourselves; and until we 
change fundamentally there can be neither right education nor a peaceful 
world. 

16. Freedom and Discipline. It is only in individual freedom that love 
and goodness can flower; and the right kind of education alone can offer 
this freedom. Neither conformity to the present society nor the promise of 
a future Utopia can ever give to the individual that insight without which 
he is constantly creating problems. 

The right kind of educator, seeing the inward nature of freedom, helps 
each individual student to observe and understand his own self-projected 
values and impositions; he helps him to become aware of the conditioning 
influences about him, and of his own desires, both of which limit his mind 
and breed fear; he helps him, as he grows to manhood, to observe and 
understand himself in relation to all things, for it is the craving for self- 
fulfillment that brings endless conflict and sorrow. 

One of the dangers of discipline is that the system becomes more 
important than the human beings who are enclosed in it. Discipline then 
becomes a substitute for love, and it is because our hearts are empty that 
we cling to discipline. Freedom can never come through discipline, through 
resistance; freedom is not a goal, an end to be achieved. Freedom is at the 
beginning, not at the end, it is not to be found in some distant ideal. 

Freedom does not mean the opportunity for self-gratification or the 
setting aside of consideration for others. The teacher who is sincere will 
protect the children and help them in every possible way to grow towards 
the right kind of freedom; but it will be impossible for him to do this if 


he himself is addicted to an ideology, if he is in any way dogmatic or 
self-seeking. 


17. Rewards and Punishments. 


: Sensitivity can never be awakened 
through compulsion. One may 


. lay compel a child to be outwardly quiet, but 
one has not come face to face with that which is making him obstinate, 


impudent, and so on. Compulsion breeds antagonism and fear. Reward and 
punishment in any form only make the mind subservient and dull; and if 


this is what we desire, then education through compulsion is an excellent 
way to proceed. 


Discipline is an easyway to control a child, 
understand the problems involved in living. So 
discipline of punishment and reward, may be 
and seeming quietness among a large number of students herded together 
in a classroom; but with the right kind of educator and a small number of 
students, would any repression, politely called discipline, be required? If 
the classes are small and the teacher can give his full attention to each 
child,observing and helping him, then compulsion or domination in any 
form is obviously unnecessary. If, in such a group, a student persists in 
disorderliness or is unreasonably mischievous, the educator must inquire 


but it does not help him to 
me form of compulsion, the 
necessary to maintain order 
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into the cause of his misbehaviour, which may be wrong diet, lack of rest, 
family wrangles, or some hidden fear. 

18. Spiritual Training and Not Religious Education. Dogmas, mysteries 
and rituals are not conducive to a spiritual life. Religious education in the 
true sense is to encourage the child to understand his own relationship to 
people, to things and to nature. There is no existence without relationship; 
and without self-knowledge, all relationship, with the one and with the 
many, brings conflict and sorrow. Of course, to explain this fully to a child 
is impossible; but if the educator and the parents deeply grasp the full 
significance of relationship, then by their attitude, conduct and speech they 
will surely be able to convey to the child, without too many words and 
explanations, the meaning of a spiritual life. 

True religious education is to help the child to be intelligently aware, 
to discern for himself the temporary and the real, and to have a disinterested 
approach to life; and would it not have more meaning to begin each day 
at home or at school with a serious thought, or with a reading that has 
depth and significance, rather than mumble some oft-repeated words or 
phrases? 

Past generations, with their ambitions, traditions and ideals, have brought 
misery and destruction to the world; perhaps the coming generations, with 
the right kind of education, can put an end to this chaos and build a happier 
social order. If those who are young have the spirit of inquiry, if they are 
constantly searching out the truth of all things, political and religious, 
personal and environmental, then youth will have great significance and 
there is hope tor a better world. 

19, Methods of Teaching. 1. 
think but ‘how’ to think. 

2. Each student should have the 

3. Each student should be studied t 
of teaching employed. 

4. The student should be treated as an equal partner. 

5. Repetition encourages the mind to be sluggish. A ‘shock’ is needed 
to awaken it, which we then call a ‘problem’. 

6. Teachers should not try to solve the problem according to their 
‘well-worn’ explanations, justifications and condemnations. 

J. Krishnamurti sums up the right kind of teaching in these words, 
“Without the right kind of teaching, illusion is taken for reality, and then 
the individual is ever in conflict within himself, and therefore there is 
eonflict in his relationship with others, which is society. One teaches 
because one sees that self-knowledge alone, and not the dogmas and rituals 
of organized religion, can bring about a tranquil mind; and that creation, 
truth, God, comes into being only when the “me” and the “mine” are 


transcended.” 
19.6 ROLE OF THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL 


(a) Understanding the Child and Not Thrusting His Ideals. J. Krishnamurti 
wrote, “The right kind of education consists in understanding the child as 


We should not teach the child ‘what’ to 


freedom to think for himself. 
horoughly and accordingly methods 
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he is without imposing upon him an ideal of what we think he should be. 
To enclose him in the framework of an ideal is to encourage him to 


to our understanding of the child and to the child’s understanding of 
himself. 

If the teacher is of the right kind, he will not depend on a method, but 
will study each individual pupil. In our relationship with children and young 
people, we are not dealing with mechanical devices that can be quickly 
repaired, but with living beings who are impressionable, volatile, sensitive, 


(b) Observing the Child. To understand a child we have to watch him 
at play, study him in his different moods; we cannot project upon him 
our own prejudices, hopes and fears, or mould him to fit the pattern of 
our desires. If we are constantly judging the child according to our 
personal likes and dislikes, we “are bound o create barriers and 
hindrances in our relationship with him and in his relationships with the 
world. Unfortunately, most of us desire to shape the child in a way that 
Is gratifying to our own vanities and idiosyncrasies: we find varying 


degrees of comfort and Satisfaction in exclusive Ownership and 
domination. 
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we have to be both the pupil and the master; we have to educate ourselves. 

If a new social order is to be established, those who teach merely 
to earn a salary can obviously have no place as teachers. To regard 
education as a means of livelihood is to exploit the children for one’s 
own advantage. In an enlightened society, teachers will have no 
concern for their own welfare, and the community will provide for 
their needs. 

The true teacher is not he who has built up an impressive educational 
organization, nor he who is an instrument of the politicians, nor he who is 
bound to an ideal, a belief or a country. The true teacher is inwardly rich 
and therefore asks nothing for himself; he is not ambitious and seeks no 
power in any form; he does not use teaching as a means of acquiring 
position or authority, and therefore he is free from the compulsion of society 
and the control of governments. Such teachers have the primary place in 
an enlightened civilization, for true culture is founded, not on the engineers 
and technicians, but on the educators.” 

(Adapted/adopted from ‘Education and the Significance of Life) 


Picture of a School as Visualised by Krishnamurti 
Following points reflect the thinking of J. Krishnamurti on the concept of 


an ideal school: 
An integrated personality can only be developed in a school having a 


limited number of students. Mass instruction is suicidal to the integrated 
development of the individuality of the students. 

Teachers must be alert, dedicated and thoughtful. 

A careful study and understanding of the child’s capacities, difficulties 
and limitations should be made. 

A small school can be maintained through the spirit of self-sacrifice. 

School's functioning should be without the influence of any ideology. 

The head should not assume all the responsibility. On the contrary each 
teacher should feel responsible for the whole. 

In a group of true educators, the problem of authority does not arise. 


There should be unstained cooperation among all the teachers. 
No teacher should be afraid of the head master, nor should the head feel 


intimidated. : : 
There should be feeling of equality and cooperation. 
Equal distribution of work gives leisure to all. 
The spirit of individual freedom should pervade the whole school at 
all times. 
A student council should be formed to discuss all matters relating to the 


well being of the whole group. : 
The school should enable the student to discover what he is most 


interested in. . 
The school must gain the confidence and cooperation of the parents. 


Provision for proper guidance should exist in a school. 
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19.7 HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT AND PRACTICES OF J. KRISHNAMURTI: 
A SUMMARY 


Integral Education for Integrated Life 


Krishnamurti emphasized integral education which implies that education 
should encourage self-observation and the experience of life as a whole, 
not “me” and “mine” but to go above and beyond to discover the real. 
Integration takes place by understanding the whole process of existence. 
He stressed that human beings must be integrated if they are to survive. 

An integrated individual is one who is capable of dealing with life as a 
whole. 

According to Krishnamurti, conservative (prevailing) education was just 


like having a right arm highly developed, strong and vital while the rest of 
the body withered and became weak. 


Education according to him is 
minds of the children but to en: 
Intelligent understanding on their part was very important. 

In the words of J. Krishnamurti, 


are idealists put away love, they have 
child, one has to be alert, watchful, sel 
intelligence and affection than to enco! 


Role of the Teacher 


develop his own individual strengths. 


For this the teacher has to Provide/create the right environment. He must 


be affectionate as well as patient. Dedication and vitality are needed in the 
teachers. 


The teacher has to encourage creative 
should discourage students from merel 


gard himself merely as an instrument for 
imparting knowledge but a person who is concerned with the task of leading 
students to a way of life according to their resources, He, however, must 
not impose his beliefs, manners and ideologies on them. Let them form 
their own judgements. The job of the teacher is not to teach ‘what to think’ 
but to teach ‘how to think and act’, 
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Role of the School 
The function of the school is te produce integrated individuals. This is 
possible only when the number of students in a school is limited and classes 
are small. Such a school needs organisers and teachers who possess a spirit 
of self-sacrifice. 

The head of the school must associate his teachers in the functioning of 
the school. He should allow freedom to them to discuss educational matters. 

Delegation of many kinds of responsibilities to students should form an 
important part of the educative process. 

Pupils’ abilities, aptitudes, interests and problems should be discussed 
with their parents and necessary strategies worked out to create an 


enlightened community. 


19.8 CONTRIBUTION OF J. KRISHNAMURTI 


Education had always been closer to Krishnamurti’s heart. He established 
nearly a dozen co-educational schools in India and abroad to translate his 
ideas into practice. Ten per cent of the seats in these schools were reserved 
for non-paying pupils. Krishnamurti used to visit them every year for 
discussion with students and teachers. 

Although the ordinary curriculum was followed in these schools, his 
main object in starting these schools was to provide children adequate 
opportunities and freedom to grow up without any of the national, racial, 
class and cultural prejudices that build barriers between one human being 
and another and give rise to violence. 

Krishnamurti’s conception of methods of teaching, school organisation 
and the role of a teacher is truly progressive jn nature and based on sound 
philosophy of education. His emphasis on the development of an integrated 
personality through integral approach to education is highly commended by 


almost all thinkers. 


20 
Rousseau (1712-1778) 


20.1 BRIEF LIFE SKETCH 

A Swiss educational reformer and thinker, Jean Jacques Rousseau had a 
mystical attachment to nature. Having an abnormal sex consciousness and 
a great yearning for personal freedom he became one of the great educators 
of the world. He firmly believed that the child should be treated as a child 
and taught according to his nature. 

At times a gigolo, at other times a liar, a thief, and the unacknowledged 
father of several illegitimate children by his own confession, he had the 
flash of a genius that seemed to attract friends and followers despite his 


Among Men' (1753), ‘The New Heloise—a 
Contract’ (1762). and 
publications, he criticise 


Rousseau revolted against the established 
advocated the doctrine of “Back to nature”. He 
and every where he is in chains.” 


disgusted and disappointed that h 
his greatness was recognised lai 
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influence on the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789. 
In the field of education, his influence has been so much that he is being 
studied even now after more than two centuries of his death. 


20.2 ROUSSEAU'S EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


‘Return to nature’ was the theme of his two educational publications 
(novels): “The New Heloise” (1761) and ‘Emile’ (1762). These books, were 
among the most widely read of the popular writing of the century. 
Rousseau was an arch enemy of child neglect. His ‘Emile’ made Europe 
child conscious. It is still widely quoted in almost all books on educational 


philosophy: Principles and Practices. 


Sources of Education 


According to Rousseaus following are the three main sources of education. 

1. Education of Nature. “The constitutional exertion of our organs and 
faculties is the education of nature.” 

2. Education given by Men. “The uses we are taught to make of that 
exertion, constitute the education given to us by men.” 

3, Education from Circumstances. “And in the acquisition made by our 
own experience, on the objects that surround us, consists our education 
from circumstances.” 

By education from nature he meant development according to the child’s 
endowments and capacities. By education from men, he emphasised the 
importance of social environment, teaching how to make use of that 
development. By education from things, he understood physical 
environment, helping to gain experience by ourselves. He says that 
harmonious development of these three factors constituted an ideal scheme 


of education. tn ; 
Such harmony in education is possible by subordinating the education 


of men and things to that of nature because we have no control over nature. 
We, must, therefore, direct the other two, to ensure cooperation of these 


factors for imparting ideal education. Pe 
Observation of the Nature of the Child. Rousseau wrote, “I wish some 


discreet person would give us a treatise on the art of observing children—an 
art which would be of immense value to us but of which parents and 


schoolmasters have not yet learnt the very first rudiment.” ; 
Art of Teaching. Rousseau further said, “To know how to suggest 1s the 


art of teaching.” 
Rousseau emphasised, 
much in imparting know 
pursuit.” 
20.3 ROUSSEAU'S THEORY OF NEGATIVE EDUCATION 
g is good as it comes from nature and it 
he advocated that the education of the 
The child should not be taught the 
arded against evil. He wrote, “TI calla 


“The highest function of the teacher consists not 
ledge as in stimulating the pupil in its love and 


Rousseau believed that everythin 
generates in the hands of man, so 
child should be purely negative. 
principles of truth and virtue but gu 
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positive education one that tends to form the mind prematurely and to 
instruct the child in the duties that belong to him. I call negative education 
one that tends to perfect the organs that are the instruments of knowledge 
and endeavours to process the way for reasons, by the proper exercises of 
senses.” 


The following are the chief characteristics of his theory of Negative 
Education: 

1. No Time Saving in Childhood. According to Rousseau, in childhood 
no time should be saved. It should rather be lost. Let the child run, jump 
and play all day long. In all these activities he will have a continuous 
reconstruction of experience which is nothing but education, pure and 
simple. Time lost on play and recreational activities in childhood, is not 
lost but profitably gained. Childhood is not the time for intellectual pursuits. 

2. No Book Learning. Rousseau says, “I hate books because they are a 
curse to children. They teach us to talk only that which we do not know. 
Instead of making the child stick to his books, I keep him busy in the 
workshop; his hands will work to the profit of his mind.” 

3. No Habit Formation. In his own words, “The only habit which the 
child should be allowed to form is to contract no habit at all.” Young 
children should not be made slaves of rigid habits, They should be left free 


in all their activities. If any habits are to be formed in childhood, let them 
form natural habits. 


4. No Direct Moral Education. Rous 
morals. Let the child be left free to act 
by the consequences of his own action 
good is done by your ceaseless preachir 
“Inflict on the child no sort of punish 


pardon. As there is no moral quality 
wrong.” 


Seau is not in favour of teaching of 
and learn what is right and wrong, 
s. He says, “Much more harm than 
ng and moralising.” He further says, 
ment and never make him ask your 
ir, his actions, he can do nothing 


rocedure of Education, Rousseau was 
18 social, political, economic, religious 
ountry. So he said, “Follow the reverse 
ill almost do right.” He challenged the 
Saying, “Give me a child of twelve who 
vill restore him to you, knowing as much 


nder instruction from infancy, with the difference 
that your scholar only knows things by heart, while mine knows how to 
use his knowledge.” 


7. Nature a Great Teacher. Roussseau believes that if children commit 
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mistakes and violate the laws of nature, they naturally invite the retribution 
of nature. In the field of natural education, Rousseau starts with the 
assumption that the nature of the child is essentially good, hence he should 
have freedom in his actions. Firstly, he believes that the child will not 
commit any immoral act, and secondly even if he commits any, he will 
learn morality by the natural consequences of his actions. 


20.4 AIMS OF EDUCATION AND CURRICULUM 


Rousseau’s aim of education was the attainment of fullest natural growth 
of the individual, leading to balanced, harmonious useful and natural life. 
The real aim of education is to help the child to live his life. He says, “to 
live is not merely to breathe. It is to act, to make use of our organs, senses, 
our faculties and of all those parts of ourselves, which give us the feeling 
of our existence.” 

This general aim of education was split up by Rousseau, according to 
the nature, at different stages of human development. 

(i) Infancy, i.e., from birth to the age of five years, the aim of education 
is to develop a well-regulated freedom. For realization of this aim, he 
recommends purely physical education in an atmosphere of perfect liberty. 

(ii) In childhood, i.e., between the age of five and twelve, the main aim 
of education is to provide the child with the strength which he needs for 
the attainment of well-regulated freedom. So at this stage also no formal 
education is recommended, but the continuance of the same physical care 
and natural education. Rousseau’s advice for this period is, “Exercise the 
body, the organs, the sense and powers and keep the soul lying fallow, as 
you can.” 

(iii) In boyhood or pre-adolescent period, i.e., from twelve years to 
fifteen years the aim of education is “to acquire such knowledge which 
may satisfy the wants of the child and must be functionally useful.” This 
is the period for intellectual education—the period of instruction, labour 


and study. 
At this stage, Rousseau wan 


crafts. 

(iv) In adolescent period, i.e., from 15 to 20 years, the aim of education 
is the training of heart, to make the child loving and tender-hearted so that 
he may live peacefully in social relationship. In this period, religious, moral 
and social education is recommended. In the previous periods, the child 
has already developed physically and intellectually. He must now grow 
emotionally, aesthetically, socially and morally. The sex instinct, which is 
sufficiently developed by this time, is to be sublimated by re-directing it 
to the love of some noble idea and by keeping the young occupied in work 


and activity. Travel is recommended. 
20.5 METHODS OF TEACHING 


He was against the harsh and unsympathetics methods of education which 
repressed the natural inclinations and tendencies of the child. He advocated 
simple and direct methods of instruction and urged, “experience before 


ted to teach astronomy, science and arts and 
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expression” and “objects before words.” He said, “Give your scholar no 
verbal lesson. He should be taught by experience alone. Teach by doing 
whenever you can and only fall back upon words when doing is out, of 
question. Book knowledge should be as little as possible.” Emphasising 
“object teaching”, he remarked, “Let the senses always be the guides. Let 
there be no books but the world and no other instruction than facts. The 
child who reads, does not think, he merely reads. He is not receiving 
instruction but learning words.” 

His methods of teaching may be summarised as: 

1. Individualised instruction. 

2. Learning by doing. 

3. Learning through direct experience. 

4. Heuristic approach. 

5. Example better than precept. 

6. Social knowledge by social participation. 


20.6 ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


Rousseau assigns a very minor place to the teacher in the 
He is not called an instructor but onl 


but house-keeping, cutting, sewing, 
his own words, “A woman of literary 
» her children, her family, her servants 

ated to become a suitable companion 
to man. 


20.8 LIMITATIONS OF ROUSSEAU'S VIE 


WS ON EDUCATION 
1. Rousseau has not su 
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allow the child to have a taste of poison and suffer the natural consequences 
of his action. 

5, Rousseau does not give due importance to the role of the teacher in 
the education of the child. 

6. It is very difficult to find naturalistic surroundings to locate 
educational institutions. 

7. Rousseau’s ideas about the role and education of women are very 
conservative and do not appeal to the modern mind. 

8. Rousseau’s educational principles are the outcome of his theorising. 
These were not put to test in any realistic educational setting. 


20.9 ROUSSEAU'S CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 


Notwithstanding some limitations, Rousseau stands to modern education as 
Plato to ancient education. His ‘Emile’ made Europe child conscious so 
much as no writing had done for centuries and became an inspiring source 
of reforms. William Boyd in ‘History of Western Education’ has paid 
glowing tribute to ‘Emile’. “Judged by effects on thought and action indeed 
perhaps the most considerable book ever written on education.” 

The ‘Emile’ is a treatise on education cast into the form of a novel in 
which there are three characters: Emile who may be regarded ‘Rousseau’ 
while a boy, his tutor who is obviously Rousseau as a man, Sophy or 
Sophie, who is destined to be the mate of Emile. 

Rousseau’s chief contributions may be summarised as: 

1. Rousseau was the fore-runner of the modern educational psychology. 


He ushered in a new movement in education by emphasising the importance 


of individual differences. 
2. He laid to stress on the spontaneo 
3. He pointed out the importance 0 


children. : : 
4. He stressed that in the drama of education, child must play the role 


of the ‘hero’ and all actors subordinate roles. 

5. He propounded the idea of ‘learning by doing’. 

6. He laid the foundations of positive discipline. 

7, He emphasised the training of senses. ; ; 

8. He brought out the value of objects i.e, concrete things in the 
teaching-learning process. = ; 

9. He was the fore-runner of the Heuristic method of teaching. 

Rousseau may be called the father of modern educational theory and 
practice because he influenced many educators of the 19th and the 20th 
centuries and is likely to influence educators of the coming centuries. 


us unfolding of child’s capacities. 
f observing the natural traits of 
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21.1 BRIEF LIFE SKETCH OF FREIRE 


Paulo Freire was a Brazilian educator who has made a profound impact 
not only in the field of education but also in the overall struggle for national 
development, in the third world countries. The methodology he developed 
was considered, for a while, such a threat to the established order that he 
was jailed for sometime and forced to leave Brazil for about twenty years. 

Born in 1921 in Recife, the centre of one of the most extreme situations 
of poverty and under development in the Third World, he experienced the 
Situation directly. The ‘Economic Depression of the 1930s, hit Freire’s 
middle class family, and his Studies got disturbed and he fell behind in 
school. He was so stirred up that he took a vow at the age of eleven that 
he would dedicate his life to the Struggle against hunger so that other 
children would not have to face the agony he was then experiencing. 

He got his Ph.D. in 1959 from the University of Recife and later he 


worked as Professor of History and Philosophy of Education in the same 
university, ‘ 


ately after the military camp in 


hereafter he was forced to leave 
the country. 


Freire spent five years working with UNESCO and the Children Institute 
for Agrarian Reform in the programmes of adult education. 

Freire acted as a Consultant at Harvard University’s School of Education 
and worked in close association with a number of groups engaged in new 
educational experiments in rural and urban areas. 

He worked as Secretary of Education at Sao Paul city Brazil and 
Professor at the Pontifical Catholic University of Sao Paulo, PUC/ SP. 


He served as special consultant to the Office of Education of the World 
Council of Churches at Geneva. : 


A member of UNESCO’s International 


degrees from twenty nine universities in Eu 
America. 


July, he received honorary 
rope and North and South 
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21.2 PUBLICATIONS OF FREIRE 


. Cultural Action of Freedom. 
. Education. The Practice of Freedom. 
. A Pedagogy of Liberation. 
. Critical Literacy. 
. Education from Critical Consciousness. 
. Pedagogy of Home. 
. Pedagogy of the Heart. 
. Pedagogy in Process. 
. The Letters to Guinea-Bissau. 
. Learning to Question. 
. Pedagogy of the City. 
. Education as the Exercise of Freedom. 
. Extension or Communication. 
. Theory and Practice of Liberation. 
. The Importance of the Reading Act. 
. Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 
. Teachers as Cultural Workers. 
. Letters to Cristina. 
. Pedagogy of the Freedom. 

20. A Revealing of the Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 

Some of Freire’s books have been translated into over eighteen 
languages. One of his books ‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed’, written in 1970 
became so popular that within three decades of its publication, over 


5,00,000 copies have ben sold world-wide. 
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21.3 EDUCATION AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
LIBERATING THE OPPRESSED 


Paul Freire is considered as a representative of the response of a creative 
mind and sensitive conscience to the enormous misery and suffering of the 
oppressed. He argues that the ignorance and lethargy of the poor are’ the 
direct result of the entire situation created by the economic, social and 
political domination of a few. By being kept in such a situation, the 
disadvantaged are kept ‘submerged.’ He is convinced that in some countries, 
the oppressors use the system of education to maintain the ‘culture of 
silence’ i.e. illiteracy and ignorance, while in others the advance of 
technology has adversely affected many people. He pleads that through the 
right kind of education, avoiding authoritarian teacher- pupil models and 
based on actual experience of students and on continual shared 
investigation, every human being, no matter how impoverished or illiterate 
can develop a new awareness of self which will free him to be more than 


passive objects responding to uncontrollable change. 

According to Freire, “A humanizing education is the path through which 

men and women can become conscious about their presence in the world.” 
Paul Freire prefaced a method for teaching illiterates that has contributed 


to awaken them from their traditional lethargy. In the foreword to the book 
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‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed’ (1970). Richard Shawl has explained this 
impact as, “In fact, those who, in learning to read and write, come to a 
new awareness of selfhood and begin to look critically at the social situation 
in which they find themselves, often take the initiative in acting to 
transform the society that has denied them the Opportunity of participation. 
Education is once again a subversive force.” 

Freire is convinced that every human being, no matter how ‘ignorant’ 
or ‘submerged’ in the ‘culture of silence’ he or she may be, is capable of 
looking critically at the world in a ‘dialogical encounter’ with others. The 
individual, provided with right tools for such an encounter, can gradually 
perceive personal and social reality as well as the contradictions in it. He, 
with this, can become conscious of his or her own perception of that reality 
and deal critically with it. A peasant can facilitate this process for a 
neighbour more effectively than a ‘teacher’ brought from ‘outside’. 


Freire thinks that “People educate each other through the mediation of 
the world.” 


Ira Shor, co-author of ‘A Peda 
of education as seen by Freire in 
human experiences w 
reducible to mechanic 
of information to be m 
teacher to students, a 


subject-matter, doctrines, the learning process itself, and their society.” 


» Suggested by Freire’s ideas, teachers pose 
€, social life, and academic subjects, in a 


C llowing are the goals of education suggested by 
Freire: 


1. Power Awareness, 
2. Critical Literacy. 
3. Desocialization. 
4. Self Education. 


Student relationship at any level, inside 
ndamentally ‘narrative character’. This 
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21.5 OPPRESSION OF THE PARENTS/FAMILY 


Freire points out that cultural invasion inhibits the creativity of the 
oppressed (invaded) by curbing their expression. Cultural invasion, whether 
urbane or harsh is always an act of violence against the persons of the 
invaded culture. According to him all domination involves invasion. The 
social ‘I’ of the invaded person is formed in the socio-cultural relations of 
the social structure. Homes and educational institutions from nurseries to 
universities are greatly affected by this cultural invasion. 

The parent-child relationships in the home usually reflects the cultural 
conditions of the surrounding social structure. The authorisation cultural 
conditions penetrate the home as well as the school. The authoritarian, rigid 
and oppressive cultural environment determines relations between parents 
and children. The children increasingly view parent and teacher 
authoritarianism as inimical to their own freedom. 

The environment of the home is prolonged in the school. 

Here also Freire recommends the dialogical relationships. 


21.6 MEANING OF EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


Educational practice is not seen as ‘extension’ but as ‘communication’. 
Extension is negative in nature and communication positive in nature. 

Education is not the transfer, or transmission of knowledge or cultures. 
Nor is it the extension of technical knowledge. It is not the act of depositing 
reports or facts in the educatee. It is not the perpetuation of the values of 
a given culture. It is not an attempt to adapt the educatee to the milieu: 

“I see education as the practice of freedom above all as a truly 
gnosiological situation. In the educational process for liberation, educator— 
educatee and educatee—educator are both cognitive subjects before 
knowable objects which mediate them. 

Placed face to face before themselves they investigate and question 
themselves. The more they ask questions the more they feel that their 


about the object of their knowledge is not decreasing. It only 


curiosity 
ngs and the world.” 


dismisses if it is isolated from human bei 


21.7 DIOLOGICAL METHOD 


method: 
critical and criticism—stimulating method. 


(b) Change in the ‘programme’ and ‘content’ of education. 
(c) Use of ‘techniques’ like thematic “breakdown” and “codification” 


The method based on dialogue is a horizontal relationship between 


Freire suggests the following 
(a) Active, ‘dialogical’, 


persons. 


DIALOGUE 

A with B = Communication 

Intercommunication 

Relation of “empathy” between two “poles” who are engaged in joint 


research. ‘ et 
MATRIX: Loving, humble, hopeful, trusting, critical 
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Born of a critical matrix, dialogue creates a critical attitude. it is 
nourished by love, humility hope, faith, and trust. When the two “poles 
of the dialogue are thus linked by love, hope and mutual trust, they can 
join in a critical search for something. Only dialogue truly communicates. 

ANTI-DIALOGUE 

qa 
Over 
B = Communique 

Relation of “Empathy” is broken 

MATRIX: Loveless, arrogant, hopeless, mistrustful, a critical. . 

Teaching cannot be done from the top down but only from the inside 
out, by the illiterate himself with the collaboration of the educator. 

The programme has the following phases: ; 

Phase 1. Researching the vocabulary of the groups with which one 1s 
working. 

Phase 2. Selection of generative words from the vocabulary which was 
studied on the following criteria. 

(a) Phonemic richness 

(b) Phonetic difficulty 

(c) Pragmatic tone, use of words in a given social, cultural and 
political reality. 

Examples of generating words. Housing. Food, Clothing. Health 
Education. 

Phase 3. The creation of the “codification”: representation of typical 
existential situations of the group with which one is working. 

Phase 4. The elaboration of agenda to serve as mere aids to the 

coordinators. 

Phase 5. Preparation of cards with the breakdown of the phonemic 

families which correspond to the generative words. Preparation of slides. 


Phase 6. Instructions to the team of coordinators, creation of a new 
attitude 


Phase 7. Decoding by the group with the help of the coordination. 


21.8 BANKING CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 


Freire has introduced the new terminology of ‘banking’ concept in 
education. He explains this by Stating that narration of the teacher turns 
students into “containers” 


, into “receptacles” to be “filled”, Education thus 
becomes an act of depositing, in which the students are the depositories 


and the teacher is the depositor. Instead of communicating, the teacher 
Issues Communiques and makes deposits which the students patiently 
receive, memorize and repeat. This is the “banking concept” of education, 
in which the scope of education allowed to the students extends only as 
far as receiving, filing and Storing the deposits.” 

Ideology of the Oppressed. According to the banking concept of 
education, knowledge becomes a gift bestowed by those who regard 
themselves knowledgeable upon those whom they consider to know 
nothing. This projection of an absolute ignorance on others by the 
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knowledgeable is a characteristic of the ideology of oppression. It negates 
education and knowledge as processes of enquiry. The students accept their 
ignorance like a slave. Freire here makes an interesting point, by stating 
“but unlike the slave, they never discover that they educate the teacher.” 
Education must begin with the solution of the teacher-student contradiction, 
by reconciling the poles of the contradiction so that both are simultaneously 
teachers and students. 

Following are the chief characteristics of the banking education which 
lead to several contradictions in the system. 

(a) The teacher teaches and the students are taught. 

(b) The teacher knows everything and the students know nothing. 

(c) The teacher thinks and the students are thought about. 

(d) The teacher talks and the students listen—meekly. 

(e) The teacher disciplines and the students are disciplined. 

(f) The teacher chooses and he enforces his choice, and the students comply. 

(g) The teacher acts and the students have the illusion of acting through 


the action of the teacher. 
(h) The teacher chooses the programme content and the students (who 


are not consulted) adopt it. 
(i) The teacher confuses the authority of knowledge with his own 
professional authority which he sets in opposition to the freedom of the 


students. 
(j) The teacher is the subject of the learning process, while the pupils 


are mere objects. 

The banking system reduces the creative power of the students. This is 
in the interest of the oppressors.. The oppressors, through their welfare 
schemes what they call ‘humanitarism’ preserve their superiority. The 


oppressed are termed as ‘marginals’, incompetent’ and ‘lazy’. 
The banking approach ‘dehumanises’ the students and adults in place of 


‘humanise’ them. 


21.9 ROLE OF TEACHERS 
-poser who asks thought-provoking 


questions and encourages students to ask their questions. Teachers 
according to the traditional approach merely ‘transfer’ their knowledge. In 
this process, “Education consists in extending ‘knowledge’ to passive 


educatees, and preventing them from experiencing the development of the 
active, participatory conditions, characteristic of someone who knows. This 
is a basic obstacle to transformation. 


false conception of education s 
Education systems based on this conception surround themselves with a 


“barricade” which inhibits creativity. Therefore, teachers make the process 
of education a truly ‘gnosiological condition’. 

The conception of education which I present centres around the 
problematization of the human being and the world, not the 
problematization of the human being isolated from the world, nor the world 


isolated from the human being. ; 
He further observes, “As we can sce, education as a gnosiological 


A Freirean teacher is a problem 
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condition which unites educator and educatee subjects in the process of 
knowing, opens for them innumerable and indispensable roads leading to 
their affirmation as beings of praxis.” 


21.10 CONTRIBUTION OF FREIRE: SIGNIFICANT 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN EDUCATION 
Freire’s views are summarised as under: , 
1. The teacher must be imbued with a profound trust in the creative 
power of his students. 


2. The teacher should become a partner of the students in his relations 
with them. 

3. In the banking system of education there should be a two-way traffic. 
The roles of the depositors, the prescribers and the receivers must be 
exchanged to a great measure. 

4, There should be true communication between the teacher and the 
students. A teacher cannot think for his students. He also cannot impose 
his thought on them. 

5. Authentic thinking—thinking that is concerned with ‘reality’, does not 
take place in ivory tower isolation, but only in effective communication. 

6. Problem-solving education, responding to the essence of 


consciousness— intentionally rejects communiques. Problem-solving 
‘epitomizes’ the special characteristic of consciousness. 

7. Dialogical relations—The 
‘students-of- the-teacher’ 


but one who is himself taught in 
while being taught also teach. They 


challenged and respond to tl 


he challen, es res i eve. 
; ig esulting in di lopmer t of 
13, Problem-solving in the di i i creativit 
. ialogical Syste d 
ma 2) ystem stimulates y 


prevents others from being so, 


15. Dialogue cannot be reduced to the act of one person “depositing 
ideas” in another, nor can it become a simple exchange of ideas to be 
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“consumed” by the “discussants”. It must be meaningful. 

16. Dialogue cannot exist without humility. 

17. Faith is an ‘a priori’ requirement for dialogue. 

18. The task of the dialogical teacher in an interdisciplinary team 
working on the thematic universe is to “represent” the universe to the 
students not as a lecture but as a problem. 

19. Some fundamental themes should be taken up for ‘teaching- learning 
and learning-teaching’ in dialogical relations. The themes may be broken 
up. The thematic breakdown splits the total themes in search of their 
fundamental nuclei, which are the partial elements. 

20. Themes may be printed by means of brief dramatizations, reading 
and discussion of magazine articles, newspapers, book chapters (beginning 
with passages) and recorded interviews. 

21. Teachers cannot think ‘without’ the pupils, nor ‘for’ the pupils but 
only ‘with’ the pupils. 

21.11 LIMITATIONS OF FREIRE’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


Freire’s ideas are of a rebel and as such they are too revolutionary to be 
translated into practice in a democratic set-up. Theoretically they appear to 
be quite sound but functionally they are ‘Utopian’ in nature. Freire has not 
provided any framework of a workable formal system of education. His 
ideas do not take into account the financial and organisational aspects of 
the formal system of education. Of course, his methodology of adult 
education can be made use of with some modifications. 


21.12 RELEVANCE OF PAULO FREIRE’S VIEWS 
ON EDUCATION TO INDIAN SITUATION 


While discussing the aspect of relevance, it must be kept in view that 
every country develops its system of education in the light of its specific, 
cultural, economic, geographical, political and Social Scenario. Of course 


it does take into account global requirements. 
Now coming to Brazil and India, there are several similarities as well 


as dissimilarities. 
Both suffered from the 
colony, Brazil was declar 


exploitation of foreign rulers. Once a poituguese 
ed a kingdom in 1815. India was also a colony 
of the British and it gained its independence in 1947. 

Brazil and India are among the most populated countries of the World. 
India ranks third and Brazil fifth in the regard. 

There are several dissimilarities. While India has a very high educational. 
tradition, whereas there is no such tradition in the case of Brazil. In the 
political field, democracy in India has been quite successful but in Brazil 
armed forces took control in 1964. However in 1985, civil government 
was restored. In the economic field Brazil has faced unprecedented 


inflation in recent years. It also remained under heavy foreign debt for 


a long time. 
In the matter 0: 
head India. 


f adult literary and infant mortality rate, Brazil is far a 
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While Brazil is urbanized with 70% its population living in towns, India 
i country. 
- nie acetal it may be stated that Paulo Freire’s views are of 
some significance in the field of adult literacy/education—a field in which 
he had rich experience. In other dimensions of education, his views have 
little relevance. Freire did not carry out any experiments in the field of 
formal education. He was a revolutionary leader and in the field of 
education also, he advocated revolutionary reforms, which one is inclined 
to say ‘utopian’ ideas. He never tried to go into the practicality of his ideas. 
He never took into consideration the financial aspects involved. His 


educational ideas may appear to be sound theoretically, but they have no 
practical values. 


Comparative Data on India and Brazil 


Indicator India 


Brazil 
1. Population (1998) 99.22 crore 16.58 crore 
2. GNP per capita (197) 370 US($) 4790 US($) 
3. Life Expectancy (1998) 63 years 67 years 
4. Total Adult Literary (1995) 50% 83% 
5. Primary School Enrolment Ratio 101% 100% 
(Gross) (1990-97) 
6. Percentage of children reaching grades 59% 711% 
(1990-95) 
7. Secondary School Enrolment ratio M 59%, M 31%, 
(1990-96) F. 39% F 36% 
8. Under 5 years Mortality Rate (1998) 105 per 1000 42 per 1000 
9. External Debt as percentage of GDP 27% 24% 
10. Percentage of population below one 47% 24% 
US doller a day (1990-96) 
Il. Average Annual Rate of Inflation 9% 


476% 
(1990-97) 


22 
John Dewey (1857-1950) 


22.1 BRIEF LIFE SKETCH 


John Dewey, one of the most distinguished educators, philosophers, 
practitioners and thinkers, was born in October 1859 at Burlington in 
America. After graduating from the University of Vermont in 1879, he 
started his career as a school teacher. After leaving his job of a school 
teacher, Dewey joined John Hopkins University and obtained his Ph.D 
Degree in Philosophy in 1884. Thereafter for several years, he worked as 
a Professor of Philosophy at the Universities of Minnesoto, Michigan and 
Chicago. His last assignment was his Professorship of Education and 
Philosophy at the University of Columbia, New York. 

Prof. Dewey delivered lectures on education and philosophy at the 
University of Peking for a period of two years. 

The Government of Turkey invited Dewey to draw up a repor 


reorganisation of national schools. 

Prof. Dewey’s philosophy is not simply speculative but based on actual 
experiences in the class-room. His principles and practices grew out of his 
experiments in the University Laboratory School, Chicago. He founded this 
school in 1896, for the chief objective of testing educational theory through 


experiments. 


t on the 


22.2 PUBLICATIONS OF JOHN DEWEY 

en such a standard and diverse literature on 
ctices as Prof. Dewey. Likewise enormous 
him and his works. His first article entitled 
of Materialism’ appeared in Journal of 


Perhaps no educator has writt 
educational principles and pra 
material has been published on 
‘The Metaphysical Assumption 
Speculative Philosophy in April 1882. 
Dewey's important publications are as under: 

1. My Pedagogic Creed (1897) 
. Psychology and Philosophic Method (1899) 
How We Think (1910) 
_ Democracy and Education (1916) 
Creative Intelligence (1917) 
Human Nature and Conduct (1922) 
Experience and Nature (1925) 
. Philosophy and Civilization (1934) 


CADMNPWY 
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9. Knowing and the Known (1949) 

10. Education Today (1949) 

11. Interest and Effort in Education (1953) 
12. Schools of Tomorrow (1853) 

13. The Child and the Curriculum (1956) 
14. The School and Society (1956) 

15. Philosophy of Education (1958) 

16. Moral Principles in Education (1959) 


22.3 DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 

Dewey’s pragmatism has been variously termed, Experimentalism, 
“Functionalism”, ‘Instrumentalism’, “Operationalism’, ‘Practicalism’, and 
‘Progressivism’. All these terms indicate the dynamic, ever-changing and 
performing character of life, Dewey suggested the application of 
experimental logic. He emphasised that as all experiences cannot be 
educative, the business of the educator is to select an experience or 
experiences which would enable the individuals to live creatively, 
constructively, dynamically and fruitfully in the changing environment. 

Action must precede knowledge. 
ted from our activities, our efforts 


22.4 DEWEY'S VIEWS ON VARI 
Education as a social process 


According to Dewey, “Education is the Process of reconstruction OF 
reconstitution of experience, giving it a more detailed value through the 
medium of increased social efficiency.” Dewey further observed, “What 
© physiological life, education is to social 


‘the fundamental method of social 


OUS DIMENSIONS OF EDUCATION 


into the child’s capacities, interests, and 
' very point by reference to these same 
interests, and habits must be continually 
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the individual gradually comes to share in the intellectual and moral 
resources which humanity has succeeded in getting together. He becomes 
‘an inheritor of the funded capital of civilization. The most formal and 
technical education in the world cannot safely depart from this general 
process. It can only organize it or differentiate it in some particular 
direction. 

1 believe that the only true education comes through the stimulation of 
the child’s powers by the demands of the social situations in which he finds 
himself.” 

Function of Education. Dewey explains the functions of education in 
these words, “It is a common place to say that development of character 
is the ultimate end of all school work. In general, character means organised 
capacity of social functioning. It means social interest and responsiveness.” 
He further said, “The function of education is to help the growing of a 
helpless young animal into a happy, moral and efficient human being.” 

Child's Place in the Educative Process. Dewey observes, “Education 
must begin with a psychological insight into the child’s capacities, interests 
and habits. These must be continually interpreted, we must know what they 
mean. They must be translated into their social equivalents—into terms of 
what they are capable of in the way of social service” In this regard he 
outlined the function of the teacher as, “The more a teacher is aware of 
the past experience of students, of their hopes, desires, chief interests, the 
better will he understand the forces at work that need to be directed and 
utilized for the formation of reflective habits.” 

Curriculum. The curriculum must grow out of child’s interests, 
experiences, impulses and needs. The curriculum must be child-centred. He 
stressed that the school subjects should be woven around the child’s 
activities. Lessons should begin with social topics such as food, shelter, 
modes of communication, speech, reading, drawing, modelling, etc. While 
laying stress on the needs of the children, Dewey also took into account 
the needs of the community in which the children live. 

Following are the main characteristics of the curriculum: c, 

1. Curriculum should reflect the social life and social activities. 

2. Tt must follow the principle of progressive organisation of knowledge 
consisting of educative experiences and problems.” 

3. The new experiences and problems should grow out of the old ones. 

4. The experiences should be flexible and changeable in accordance with 
the child’s interests and should be graded. : 

Methods of Teaching. Dewey said, “All learning must come as a 
by-product of actions and for its own sake.” This reveals his concepts of 
observation, and direct experience. According to him, a child learns through 
participation in various activities. He advocated ‘learning by doing’ and 
‘learning by living’. He recommended the Project Method which is based 
on problems activities, experiments and interests of the learners. 

d the problem method of teaching in his books: “How 


Dewey has explaine 
We Think’ and ‘Interest and Effort in Education’ as, “the processes by 
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which the mind of the individual comes into relation with the objective 
world. Interest and self-activity are the characteristic features.” It is a 
method which deals with the intellectual processes that are antecedent to 
induction and deduction.” 

Dewey's Concept of Discipline. Dewey held that the natural impulses of 
the child ought to be directed and disciplined through the cooperative 
activities of the school. “Out of doing things that are to produce results, 
and out of doing in a social and cooperative way, there is born a discipline 
of its own kind and type.” Dewey believed that the child’s activities— 
intellectual, social, moral and physical—are disciplinary in their effect if 
they are carried out in cooperation with others. 

John Dewey on the role of the teacher. The teacher is engaged not simply 
in the training of individuals, but in the formation of the proper social life. 

Every teacher should realize the dignity of his calling; that he is a social 
servant set apart for the maintenance of Proper social order and the securing 
of the right social growth. 


In this way the teacher always is the ‘prophet of the true God’ and the 
usherer in the true kingdom of God. He also said, 


er is aware of the past 
desires, chief interests, the better 
at need to be directed and utilized 


22.5 DEWEY'S CONCEPT OF DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


Dewey states that democracy is the political and moral philosophy of 
education. “If education is equivalent to genuine living, then democracy is 
the moral foundation of education. The essence of education is the extension 
of shared areas of meaningful action and this is also the essence of 
democracy.” 


The school as the ‘democratic Society in miniature’ should provide for 
the participation of the students in the activities of the school on the one 
hand and on the other hand it should realize the Significance of the 
experiences, needs and interests of the child as a personality. 

Democracy postulates full freedom of enquiry into social and political 
problems and solving them. Likewise the schools should promote a spirit 
of enquiry in educational thinking. Discussion should be freely 
permitted. 


The schools should become guardians of academic freedom. Intellectual 
or moral freedom is the basis of political freedom. 


The schools should become living examples of the practices of freedom 
of enquiry, experimentation and intelligent communication, 

Excessive heavy routines and rules are not conducive to self and social 
disciplines. 

Dewey advocates that teacher should 
“participate in the formation of the controlli 
of the school of which he is a part.” 


be provided opportunities to 
ng aims, methods and materials 
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To sum up Dewey wants that education should reflect democratic 
principles and practices in matters of school organisation, selection of 
activities and experiences and other matters. 


22.6 FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL: 
SCHOOL RELATED TO SOCIAL LIFE 


Dewey regarded school as the ‘epitome’ of life outside, as the ‘miniature 
society’ and also the ‘lengthened arm of the family’. He said, “The school, 
now divorced from life, must be reunited with it through activities that it 
will simplify its relations, develop its essential meaning, eliminate its 
unworthy and obsolescent features, and extend the individual’s social 
environment so that he escapes from the limitations of the group into which 


he is born.” 

Dewey sets out the following functions of the school. 

1. Providing a Simplified Environment. A complex civilization is too 
complex to be assimilated in toto. It has to be broken up into portions, and 
assimilated in a gradual and graded way. The relationships of our present 
social life are so numerous and so inter-woven that even a child placed in 
the most favourable position could not readily share in many of the most 
important of them. The first function of the school, therefore, is to select 
those features which are fairly fundamental and capable of being responded 


to by the young. 


2. Eliminating ‘the Unworthy Features of the Existing Environment’. 


Dewey explains this point, “As a society becomes more enlightened, it 

realizes that it is responsible not to transmit and conserve the whole of its 

existing achievements but only such as make for a better future society. 
y for the accomplishment of this end.” 


The school is the chief agenc y : 
3. Balancing the Various Elements in the Social Environment. It is the 
function of the school to co-ordinate within the disposition of each 


individual the diverse influences of the various social environments into 


which he enters. ; 
That education which does not occur through forms of life, forms that 
are worth living for their own sake, is always a poor substitute for the 
genuine reality, and tends to cramp and to deaden. : vi, 

The school, as an institution, should simplify existing social life; should 
reduce it, as it were, to an embryonic form. Existing life is so complex that 
the child cannot be brought into contact with it without either confusion or 
distraction; he is either overwhelmed by the multiplicity of activities which 
are going on, SO that he loses his own power of orderly reaction, or he is 
so stimulated by these various activities that his powers are prematurely 


called into play and he becomes either unduly specialised or else 


distingrated. ; , 
The social life of the child is the basis of concentration or correlation, 
in all his training or growth. The social life gives the unconscious unity 
and the background of all his attainments. 

The subject-matter of the school curriculum should mark a gradual 


differentiation out of the primitive unconscious unity of social life. 
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We violate the child’s nature and render difficult the best ethical sige) 
by introducing the child too abruptly to a number of Special studies, ° 
reading, writing, geography, etc. out of relation to this Social life. 

The true centre of correlation on the school subject is Not science, nor 
literature, nor history, nor geography but the child’s own social activities. 


The studies represent the Possibilities of development inherent in the 
child’s immediate crude experience. 


1. How to brin 
surrounding life, 


2. How to introduce subject-matter in various disciplines like history, 
science and art to i 


Mpart a positive value and real significance in child’s 
life. 


& the school into closer relation with the home and 


4. How individual Powers and needs be catered to, ; 
Manual Occupations as the Basis. Dewey introduced the following 


Manual occupations related to everyday life for imparting knowledge of 
Various subjects: 


(i) Shop work with wood and tools. 


development of the child, Elementary school life was divided into the 
following periods, 
1. Play Period (4 to 8 years of age). 
2. Period of Spontaneous Attent; 
3. Period of Affective Attenti 
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(a) Interest in conversation and communication. 
(b) Interest in inquiry. 

(c) Interest in making things or construction. 
(d) Interest in artistic expression. 


22.8 EVALUATION OF DEWEY’S WORK: HIS CONTRIBUTION 
TO EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICES. 


Fredrik Mayor in his “American Ideas in Education” has summed up the 
contribution of John Dewey in these words, “In Dewey the voice of the 
pioneer, the stirring energies of the reformer, the patient method of the 
scientist and the faith of the teacher are united in a search for a new 
education through which man can survive in a chaotic age.” 

According to Rusk, “In education we cannot but be grateful to Dewey 
for his great services in challenging the old ‘static cold storage ideal of 
knowledge’ and in bringing education more into accord with the activities 
of present day life.” 

Prof. V. P. Verma, in ‘Studies in the Philosophy of Education’ (1964) 
has given the following merits and demerits of Dewey’s theory of education. 

Merits. (a) It is a ‘social’ theory of education as opposed to the stress 
on the isolated self of the individual. 

(b) It is a passionate place for the wide app 


method in education. 
(c) It provides the conception of ‘democracy’ as a social psychological 


theory of the progressive extension of shared experiences. 
Demerits. (a) Dewey’s attempt to trace the roots of the dualist approach 


(two opposed groups of antagonistic interests)—two-fold division of society 

is a mistake. p / ; 
(b) Scientific objectivity and veracity may be difficult of being 

reconciled with democracy, which in practice, means numerical majority. 
(c) The neglect of religious education may result in the destruction of 


the roots of humanistic values and social ethics. 


lication of the ‘experimental’ 
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Great Educational Philosophers and Thinkers 


Abelard, Peter (1079-1142 AD). A French philosopher and eo 
His philosophy as a Practising teacher and scholar is summed up in tw 
aphorisms. oe a —n 

“By doubting we are led to-inquire, by inquiring we perceive the tr 

“A doctrine is not to be believed because God has said it, but because 
we are convinced by reason that it is so.” , 

The university is regarded as his posthumous child. His Cathedral Schoo 
of Notre Dame, after a generation developed into the ‘Universitas’. ser of 

Adams, John (1857-1934). Prof. of Education in the University © 
London. Stressed the claim of psychology in education, known for his 
dictum: ‘He (teacher) must know Latin (subject) and he must know John 
(student). Important publications: ‘The Herbartian Psychology Applied ya 
Education’” (1897); ‘The Evolution of Educational Theory’ (1912); 


‘Modern Development in Educational Practice’ (1922); ‘Errors in Schools 
(1927). 


Alcuin (735-804 
vowels are the soul 


apart from the vowels,” 


Adams, Henry Brooks (1838-1918), American historian. Introduced the 


seminar method of teaching. Wrote “A teacher affects eternity; he can never 
tell where his influence stops.” 


Adams, James Truslow (1878- 
philosopher. Wrote, “There are obvious] 
us how to make a living, and 

Aquinas, St. Thomas (122 


1949). American historian and 
y two educations. One should teach 
the other how to live.” . 
5-1274). Ttalian philosopher and theologian. 
Known for his books ‘De Magistro’—dealing with the role of the ee 
and teaching; ‘The Opusculum De Eruditione’, dealing with the duties © 
the parents. Wrote, “Teaching is an art and the first rule of art is to follow 
nature; that one should begin by what is less difficult and then proceed by 
casy steps to more difficult questions.” d 
Aristotle (384-322 B.C). Greek Philosopher. Tutor of Alexander an! 
head of the Lyceum (A place of learning). Scheme propounded by him 1S 
to be found in the seventh and eighth book of ‘Politics’, Wrote that the 
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aim of education is “creation of a sound mind in a sound body”. Discussed 
about God, the State and Man. 

Arnold, Thomas (1795-1842). English educator. Famous headmaster of 
the Rugby School in England. Often regarded as the founder of the modern 
public school system. Developed the prefectorial system. 

Ascham, Roger (1515-1568). English educator. Tutor of Princess 
(afterwards Queen Elizabeth). Wrote ‘Schoolmaster'—a treatise on 
education. Condemned corporal punishment. He separates children into 
“quick-wit” and “hard wit”. 

Aurobindo Sri (1872-1950). An Indian revolutionary turned educator, 
philosopher and seer. Believed it is possible for the mind to rise to a divine 
consciousness and then to redescend with its spiritual gains of light, power 
and bliss to transform this life. Knew Bengali, English, French, German, 
Greek, Gujarati, Italian, Marathi, and Sanskrit. Held that the ‘central aim 
of education is the building of the powers of the human mind and spirit; 
evoking of knowledge, character, culture’. Had. an immense faith in the 
potentialities of children. He observed, “Almost every child has an 
imagination, and instincts for words, a dramatic faculty, a wealth of ideas 
and fancy. . . Every child is an inquirer, an investigator, analyser, a 
merciless anatomist. Every child has an insatiable intellectual curiosity and 
thirst for metaphysical enquiry. Every child has the gift of imitation.” The 
chief function of education, therefore, should be “to help the growing soul 
to draw out that in itself which is best and make it perfect for a noble use.” 

Sri Aurobindo’s Ashram at Pondicherry has become a great centre of 
learning and spiritual pursuits. 

Aurobindo’s educational philosophy is found in ‘A Sound System of 
National Education’ and ‘Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on Education’ 

Bacon, Francis (1561-1626). English man of letters, philosopher and 
statesman. Advised scholars to find ‘better scientific method’. His 
‘Novugum Organun’ is the ‘Scientific Declaration of Independence’. 
Wanted to ‘make a small globe of the intellectual world’. Substituted 
induction for deduction in the study of nature, thus bringing ‘sense 


realization’ in education. 
Baden-Powell (1857- 


Movement in 1907. 

Bagley, William Chandler (1874-1 j n ; 
preferred to be listed in ‘Who’s Who as ‘teacher’, rather than ‘educator 
or professor; wrote, “The pupil is immature and helpless and he must not 
be given a long rope with which he may hang himself”. Cautioned against 
regulated freedom and ‘laissez faire’ in discipline. 

“Bain Alexander (1818-1903). Scotish educator. In ‘Education as a 
Sbience’, shows how education is concerned with the efforts of the 
grown-up part of the community to inform the intellect and mould the 
character of the young.” However, excluded physical education, technical 
education and profession from the conception of education. 

Banerjee, Gooro Dass (18 8). First Indian Vice-Chancellor. As 


1941). An army officer. Founder of the Boy Scout 


946). American educator, who 


al education 
44-191 
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member of the Indian Universities Commission, wrote a Note of Dissent. 
“We should aim not only at raising the highest but also broadening the 
base.” 

Basedow, Johann Heinrich (1724-90). German school reformer. 
Voluminous writer, wrote, “All our knowledge comes from the senses, and 
experience of things is our teacher.” Authored ‘Book of Method for Fathers 
and Mothers of Families and Nations and ‘The Elementary Book’. 

Beecher, Catherine Elizabeth (1800-1878). Pioneer in the movement 
for higher education of women in the United States. Organised the Women’s 
Association ‘to aid in securing to women a liberal education, honourable 
position and remunerative employment’. Published ‘The Moral Instructor 
(1838); ‘Religious Training of Children’ (1864) and ‘Women’s Profession 
as Mother and Educator’ (1871). 

Bell, Andrew (1753-1832). An English scholar. While in India, founded 
the ‘monitorial system’ of instruction in which senior pupils teach junior 

upils. 
ae Annie (1847-1933). A great educationist, freedom fighter, 
Congress President and Theosophist. An English lady who came to India 
and adopted Hindu way of life. Established the Central Hindu College for 
Women at Banaras. Organised ‘Scouts and Guides’ in India. Founded 
society for the Promotion of National Education and established a National 
University at Adyar (near Madras). Advocated educational system in India 
in accordance with the ideals of ancient India. Wrot 


é ] e, “Let us cease to 
believe that education of the 


West is the ideal for the East. Far from it. 
For some parts of the body, we may well go to the West. But for the soul, 
never. Only with Indian education full of Indian simplicity, full of Indian 
purpose, full that is, of Indian life can India be herself.” Believed ‘religious 
principles must come first and foremost in every 


) perfect system of 
education. Wrote, “Education a 


i ‘sa National Duty (1903), ‘The Education 
of Indian Girls’ (1906); ‘Principles of Education’ (1915); ‘Education for 
the New Era’ (1914) and ‘Theosophical Education Reports’ (1917). 

Bode, Boyd H. (1873-1953). American philosopher and educator. 
Contended that the ‘the purpose of sound education is to emancipate the 
pupil from dependence on immediate interest. Claimed that ‘Child-centred’ 


method had become a cult Setting up false ‘absolutes’. Published 
‘Progressive Education at the Crossroads’, 


; Comenius, John Amos (1592-1670). Czechoslov: 
pioneer of modern educational science and textbook wri 


5 0! but for life so that they go forth energetic, 
ready for everything, apt, industrious, and worthy of being entrusted with 


any of the duties in life, and this all the more if they have added to virtue 
of sweet conversation and have crowned all with the fear and love of God.” 


Wrote ‘Great Didactics’, ‘Gates of Tongues Uncloked ’, ‘The Schools of 
Infancy’ and ‘The World in Pictures’. 
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Conant, James Bryant (1893-1978). American diplomat, educator and 
scientist. Advocated that the Universities must rely upon experimental spirit. 
Recommended guidance facilities in School. Published, ‘The American 
High School To-day’, ‘Education and Liberty’; ‘On Understanding Science 
and Modern Man’. 

Confucious (551 B.C.-478 B.C.). Chinese philosopher, a born teacher 
and lover of morals. He said, “Learning without thought is labour lost. 
thought without learning is perilous.” Wrote ‘Spring and Autumn’ which 
was studied for several centuries by Chinese boys in their homes or schools. 

Cunnigham, W.L. (1885-1961). American educator, viewed knowledge 
as a divine instrument which leads to the knowledge of the Spiritual 
Kingdom. Maintained that ‘Knowledge of God is the beginning and end of 
education’. “It (curriculum) is a tool in the hands of the artist (the teacher) 
to mould his material (the pupil) in accordance with his ideal in his studio 
(the school).” Publications ‘Pivotal Problems of Education’; ‘General 
Education’ and ‘The Liberal College’. 

Swami Dayanand (1824-1883). Indian educational, religious and social 
reformer. ‘Back to the Vedas’ was his clarion call. Staunch devotee of truth: 
“you would spread truth even at the cost of your life.” One of his books 
‘Satyarth Prakash'—Light of Truth devotes two chapters on education. 
Eight kinds of evidence, to arrive at truth are ‘Pratyaksha’, (direct 
‘Anumana’ (inference), ‘Upamana’ (analogy), ‘Shabda 
‘Itihas’ (history), ‘Arthapatti’ (deduction), ‘Sambhava’ 
va’ (negation). “Truly, that man alone can achieve his 
s senses”. Education according to him 
father and teacher—great tutors. About 
hey are eight years old, girls should 
ys’ school.” Regarding compulsory 
Isory for all to send the children of 
ar) and keep them there till they 
de a penal offence to break this 


cognizance), 
(testimony), 
(possibility), ‘abha 
heart's desire who is master of hi 
should develop character. Mother, 
the education of girls: “As soon as t 
be sent to girls’ school and boys to bo 
education, “State should make it compu 
both the sexes to school (after the 8th ye 
are thoroughly educated. It should be mat 


law.” 

Established the Arya Samaj in April 10, 1873 for the promotion of Vedic 
teachings. A network of Dayanand Anglo-Vedic (DAV) institutions in India 
stands as a great tribute to his educational thought and wisdom. Author of 
more than 20 books on ancient Indian thought. 

Defore (1659-1731). English journalist and novelist, author of one, of 
the famous work ‘Robinson Crusoe ’. Advocated in his ‘Essay upon 
Projects’ (1697), the establishing of academies. This book led Benjamin 
Franklin (1706-1709) to the founding of the Academy and Charity School 


of Philadelphia. ; 
De Garmo, Charles (1849-1934). American educator. Author of 
‘Principles of Secondary Education’ in two volumes in 1907 and 1908. 
Dewey, John (1859-1952). See Chapter 22. 
Diderot, Denis (1713-1784). French educator and philosopher. The first 
to say that the blind could be taught through the sense of touch. Author of 
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the monumental work ‘Dictionnaire Encyclopedique’ (1750-72) in 28 
volumes and ‘Plan of a University’ (1776). 

Eliot, Charles William (1834-1926). American educator, prolific writer, 
leader of college and uniform reform. President of the Harvard University 
for 40 years. Published ‘Educational Reforms’ (1898) and ‘University 
Administration’ (1908). 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882). American educator, essayist, 
moralist and poet, stated the role of education as “In order to control the 
minds of the people education should be one part words, one part worship, 
and one part work.” Observed, “The secret of education lies in respecting 
the child.” His ideas found in his ‘New England Reformers’ and ‘Culture 
and Education’. Author of the famous quote: 

“Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong. . .” 

Erasmus, Desiderious (1466-1536). French educator and one of the 
greatest humanists of the Renaissance. Advocated a higher standard of 
qualifications and proper selection of teachers. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814). German educator and 
philosopher. Pleaded for same education for both the sexes. Wrote ‘The 
Vocation of the Scholar’, ‘The Nature of the Scholar’ and ‘The Address to 
the German Nation’. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706-1790). American author, educator, inventor, 
publisher, scientist and statesman. Founder of the first American circulating 
library (1731). Provided for a wide curriculum including practical and 
vocational activities in his academy. Wrote, “It is, therefore, proposed that 
they learn those things that are likely to be most useful and most 
ornamental.” Publications: ‘Proposals relating to the Education of the 
Youth’ (1749); ‘An Idea of the English School’ (1750). 

_Froebel, Fredrich (1782-1852). German educator and founder of the 
oo System of Education. Wrote, “Play is the highest phase of 

lopment. It is the purest, most spiritual activity of man at this 
Stage. It gives, therefore, joy, freedom, contentment inner and outer rest, 
peace with the world. It holds the source of all that is good.” Introduced 
terms like ‘gifts’ and ‘occupations’. Published: ‘The Education of Man’; 


‘Reminiscences’, ‘Pedagogy of the Ki 
: ide é Kindergarten’; ‘ -biography’ and 
‘Education by Development’. B i Auto-bingtophy 


Gandhi, M.K. See Chapter 18. 


Gijubhai, Girja Shankar Bhagmanji Badheka (1885-1939). Indian 
educator and a pioneer in pre-school education, Popularly known as 
Gijubhai; Bal Mandir of Dakshinamurti School in Bhavnagar (Gujarat)—@ 
great tribute to its founder. Observed, “A child is a complete person, has 
intellect, emotions, mind and understanding; has strengths and 
weaknesses—and has likes and dislikes—Let us understand the emotions 
of the child”. Wrote ten books in Gujarati for parents and teachers. 

Gokhale, Gopal Krishan (1811-1915). An Indian educator, and 
statesman. President of the Indian National Congress (1905).. Champion in 
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the field of compulsory primary education. Moved the following resolution 
in the Imperial Legislative Council on March 19, 1910, “My Lord, I know 
my Bill will be thrown out before the day closes, I make no complaint. . 
Z Moreover, I have always felt and have often said that we of the present 
generation in India can only hope to serve our country by our failures. The 
men and women who will be privileged to serve her by their successes will 
come later. The Bill thrown out to-day, will come back again and again, 
till on the stepping stones of its dead shelves, a measure ultimately will 
rise which will spread the light of knowledge throughout the land.” 

Grant, Charles (1746-1823). An English Officer in India, advocated 
English education in India, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the East 
India Company. Observed, “The true cure of darkness is the introduction 
of light. The Hindus err because they are ignorant” . . . and ‘it is perfectly 
in order, by degrees, to impart the Hindus of our language’. Believed that 
the acquisition of knowledge in English literature, philosophy and religion 
would silently, undermine the fabric of error.” 

Grundtyig, Nikolai Frederik Severin (1783-1872). Danish educator, 
historian, poet, statesman and founder of the ‘Folk High Schools’. The ‘Folk 
High School’ is Denmark’s most important contribution to adult education 


in the World. 
(1776-1841). German educator and 


Herbart, Johann Fredrich 
formal steps of a lesson plan—Preparation or 


Introduction or Motivation, Presentation, Comparison or Association, 
Generalisation and Application. Observed, “It is by meditation, it is by 
reflection and research; it is through study that the educator must prepare 
his mind and body.” Published: ‘Aesthetic Presentation of the World as the 
Main Function of Education’ (1804); ‘Relation of School to Life’ (1818); 

‘Encyclopedia of Philosophy’ (1831). 
James, William (1842-1910). American educator and psychologist. 
hing in all education is to make the nervous system 


Believed ‘The great t 
our ally instead of our enemies’. Propounder of ‘James-Lange Theory of 
Emotions” (1885). Published ‘The Principles of Psychology’ (1890) and 


‘Talks to Teaches’ (1899). 
Kabir, Humayun (1902- 
the Ministry of Education, Govt. 0} 


philosopher known for 


1969). Indian educator, Educational Advisor to 
f India for a number of years. Union 
Minister, Chairman University Grants Commission. Publications: ‘The 
Indian Heritage’; ‘Kant on Philosophy in General’, ‘Science, Democracy 
and Island’; ‘Education in New India’; and ‘Indian Philosophy of 
Education’. 
Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804). German philosopher and a great teacher 
d of knowledge. Believed that the purpose of 


having the rare comman , It p ‘ 
education is the attainment of human destiny and perfection which consist 
in absolute moral worth for ‘Man can become man through education only’. 


His treatise on education is in two parts. ‘On Physical Education’ and ‘On 
Practical Education * Other monumental works: ‘The Critique of Pure Reason’, 
‘The Critique of Practical Reason’ and ‘The Critique of Judgement’. 
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Karve, Dhondo K. (1858-1962). Indian educator and a pioneer in the 
field of women education. Founded the Women’s (S.N.D.T.) University 
1916). 

‘ a Helen Adams (1880-1968). American educator, a pioneer in 
deaf education. Became deaf and blind at the age of 19. Wrote: ‘The Story 
of My Life’ (1902), ‘The World I Live On’ (1908) and ‘Mid Stream’ (1930). 

Kerschensteiner, George (1854-1932). German educator. Distinguished 
three aspects of education—the axiological, the psychological and the 
teleological. Publication ‘Theorieder Bildung’ (Theory of Education). 

Khan, Sayyid Ahmad (1817-1898). Indian educator and pioneer of 
religious and social reform movement among the Muslims. Advocated 
Western learning in place of traditional learning. Took several steps for the 
promotion of Scientific temper of mind. Played prominent role in the 
founding of the Muhammadan Anglo- Oriental College, Aligarh in 1875. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard (1871-1965). American educator, popular 
lecturer and writer. Gave a concrete shape to the Project Method, 
Publications: ‘The Montessori System Examined’ (1914), ‘Foundations of 
Method’ (1925), ‘Education for a Changing Civilization’ (1926), ‘Education 
and the Social Crisis’ (1932), ‘Remaking the Curriculum’ (1936) and 
‘Philosophy of Education’ (1951). 

Lajpat Rai (Lala) (1865-1928). Pragmatic educator, founder of the 
Servants of People Society, social reformer, writer and patriot. Closely 
associated with the D.A.V. College, Lahore. Observed, “The first aim of 
all publicly imparted education in India should be to increase the 
productivity capacity of its citizens. Education is the first necessity of suck 
a nation and it should be the first charge on all National revenues”. 
Publication ‘The Problem of National Education in India’ (1876-1925). 

Lane, Homer Tyrrell (1876-1925). British educator and a great 
champion of self-government in schools. Founded the ‘Little 
Commonwealth’, a reformatory school on a Dorest farm in 1912. Put his 
ideas into practice in this school. Wrote, “Faults are not corrected by, but 
brought about by, suppression in childhood. The free a child is, the more 
it be considerate and social, the more its chief interests will be progressive, 
the more its fundamental instincts will have valuable social status.” 
Publication: ‘Talks To Parents and Teachers’. 

Locke, John (1632-1704). English educator 
concerned primarily with the question of how 
and he emphatically said, “To this I answer, in one word, from ‘Experience’. 
In that all our knowledge is founded; fully recognised.” Stressed that the 
business of a teacher was ‘to raise in his pupil a love and esteem of 
knowledge, rather than to teach all that was knowledge’. Wrote ‘An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding’ and ‘Thoughts on Education’. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington (1800-1859). English essayist, historian, 
politician and Law Member of Governor General Lord William Bentinck. 
Known for his ‘Minutes on Education’ (1835). Founder of the English 
system of Education in India. Chairman of the Committee of public 


and philosopher. He was 
the mind acquires knowledge, 


pus 
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instruction, made very derogatory remarks about oriental learning. Wrote 
“A single shelf of a good European literature was worth the Whole Native 
literature of India and Arabian. . . False history, false astronomy, false 
medicine. . . false religion.” Author of monumental work of five volumes 
of ‘History of England’. 

Makarenko, Anton Semyonnovich (1888-1939). Russian educator. 
Believed that educational failures result from “poor preparedness as a 
teacher, an insufficient mastery of teaching techniques and a poor state of 
his nerves as well as desperation”. He further observed, “Win over a child’s 
soul, make him your ally, involve him in collective life.” 

Malviya, Madan Mohan (1861-1946). Indian educator, social reformer, 
a statesman, founder of the famous Banaras Hindu University. President of 
Indian National Congress (1909, 1918, 1932 and 1938). Vice Chancellor 
Banaras Hindu University (1919-1939). Founded several daily and weekly 
journals in Hindi to educate the people on national issues. Closely 
‘associated with cultural and intellectual awakening. 

Montessori, Maria (1870-1952). Italian educator and originator of the 
Montessori Method. First Italian lady doctor. Held, “Child is a body which 
grows and a soul which develops—these two forms—physical and psychic, 
have one eternal front, life itself. We must neither mar nor stifle the 
mysterious powers which lie between these two forms of growth. She 
further said, “The school must permit the free, natural manifestations of the 
child.” Regarding the role of the teacher, “She must be partly doctor, partly 
scientist and completely religious.” Publications: ‘The Discovery of the 
Child’; ‘Education for a New World’; ‘To Educate the Human Potential’; 
‘The Secret of Childhood’, ‘The Child Peace and Education’: 
‘Reconstruction in Education"; ‘What you should know about your child” 
‘Child Training’ and ‘The Montessori Method’. 

Mukherjee, Satish Chandra (1865-1949). Indian educator who 
inaugurated the National Education Movement in India in 1905 and 
organised the National Council of Education in 1906. Apostle of Indian 
nationalism at the dawn of the 20th Century. Chief architect of the Swadeshi 
Movement in 1905. Founded an English Journal ‘Dawn’ in 1897 and wrote 
articles in it on ‘A School of Reforms’; ‘The Fate of All Our Instruction’ 
and ‘An Examination into the Present System of Education in India and 


Scheme of Reform’. 
Naik, J.P. (1907-1981). Educational author and planner. Educational 
Advisor, Ministry of Education and Youth Services, Govt. of India. 
UNESCO Consultant. Member-Secretary of the Indian Education 
Commission (1964-66), popularly known as Kothari Commission. Founder 
ucation, Pune. Major works on education: ‘A 


of Indian Institute of Edi 
Student’s History of Education in India’; ‘Educational Planning in India’, 


‘The Single Teacher School’, ‘Training of Educational Administrators in 

India’; ‘The Role of Government of India in Education’, edited three vols. 

of ‘Selections from Educational Records, Goverament of India’. 
Newman, Cardinal John Henry (1801-1890). English educator. Wrote 
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“A habit of mind is formed which I:sts through life, of which the attributes 
are freedom, equitableness, calmness, moderation and wisdom; or what is 
former discourse, I have ventured to call a philosophical habit.” Delivered 
a series of lectures in 1852 on ‘Idea of a University’. 

Nunn, T. Percy (1870-1944). English educator. Prof. of Education in 
London University and Director of Institute of Education, London. 
Advocated individualistic philosophy. Held, “Education is the complete 
development of the individuality of the child so that he can make an original 
contribution to human life according to his capacity.” Wrote ‘Education— 
Its Data and First Principles’ (1920). 

Paul Freier, See Chapter 21. 

Parker, Francis Wayland (1837-1902). American educational reformer, 
known for his ‘Doctrine of Concentration’. “The doctrine of concentration 
is itself a science of education that will absorb the attention of thoughtful 
teachers for centuries”. 

Parkhurst, Helen (1887-1937). American educator, author of the novel 
Dalton Plan or Contract Plan in the School System of Dalton, 
Massachusetts. Publication: ‘Education on the Dalton Plan’ (1922). 

Parsons, Frank (1854-1908). American educator, pioneer in the 
guidance movement. Organised the Boston Vocational Bureau. Author of 
‘Our Country's Needs’ (1894) and ‘Choosing a Vocation’. 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (1746-1827). Swiss educator, Declared that 
education is the ‘Natural, progressive and harmonious development of all 
the powers and capacities of human beings.” Announced, “I wish to 
psychologise education’. Named his direct method of acquiring knowledge 
as ‘Anschanung’ which stands for direct knowledge acquired by the pupil’s 
Own experience. Pleaded for ‘home spirit’ in the school, Wrote, ‘Leonard 
and Gertrude’ (1781); ‘How Gertrude Teaches Her Children’ ( 1801); ‘The 
Swan Song’ (1813) and ‘Letters on Early Education’ (1818). 

__ Plato (427-347 B.C.). The second Western educational philosopher born 
in Athens (Greece), Closely attached to Socrates as his disciple. Placed an 
exhalted value on education. “I mean by education that training which is 
given by suitable habits to the first instincts of virtue in children.” To him 
education is the primary duty of the State. His ‘The Republic and ‘The 
Laws" have education as their major theme. 

; Quintilian (38-86 A.D.). Roman teacher, lawyer, orator and senator, His 
ideas on education of children as valid to-day as about nineteen centuries 
back. Education must begin at an early age, seventh year is the time of 
definite instruction. Whipping is unseemly. Respect for the individuality of 


the pupil by the teacher. Character as the end of education. Wrote ‘Institutes 
of Oratory’. 


(1952-62), President of India (1962-67). “Education should give us purpose. 
Man’s completeness results from the pursuits of truth and its application to 
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improve human life.” “Humanistic training and technological study must 
be regarded as complementary to each other. They should not be regarded 
as divorced, or separated from each other,” Publications: “Indian 
Philosophy’. ‘Idealist View of Life’, ‘Education, Politics and War’; ‘The 
Concept of Man’, ‘My Search for Truth; ‘Religion and Society’, ‘Freedom 
and Culture’. 

Ramus, Petrus (1515-1572). French educational reformer and humanist. 
Principal of the College of Presles. Held that the selection of subject matter 
should be based on the observation of nature and the arrangement of subject 
matter should be based on the law of truth, law of justice and the law of 
wisdom. Wrote 62 works covering subjects like grammar, rhetoric, dialectic 
mathematics and physics. ‘Recommendations for the Reformation of the 
University’ (1562), one of his unique books. 

Ratke, Wolfgang (1571-1635). German educator and one of the pioneers 
of the modern pedagogy. Initiated the search for the ‘Method of Nature’. 
Advocated the method of teaching of one thing at a time, everything to be 
often repeated, no rote, learning things first and explanations afterwards. 

Richter, Johann Paul Friedrich (1763-1825). German educator, 
humanist and prolific writer. Criticised Rousseau’s ‘Emile’ as a negative 
scheme. Pleaded for a joyous freedom in the early life of a child, underlined 
the educative functions of play games, dancing, music and fairly tales. 
Authored ‘Levana’ (Doctrine of Education) in 1807. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778). See Chapter 20 

(Raja) Roy, Rammohan (1772-1833). Indian educator and social 
reformer. Often called the ‘Father of Indian Renaissance in Bengal’. 
Studied Arabic, Bengali, English, Hebrew, Persian and Sanskrit. Started 
the Brahmo Samaj. Pleaded for the synthesis of knowledge of the East 
and the West. Advocated the spread of Western Education and English 
in India. Opened educational institutions. Advocated liberal education. 
Laid stress on women education and on raising their status. Translated 
the Vedas and some of the Upanishads in Bengali. Urged the Englishmen 


in India to learn Bengali. 
jel (1822-1902). American educator and leader in the 


Runkle, John Danie 
movement for the introduction of manual training in schools. President 


Massachuselts Institute (1870-1878). Publication: Manual Elements in 
Education’. ; 

Ruskin, John (1819-1900). English educator, social reformer and writer. 
Advocated manual training and craftsmanship. Gandhiji greatly influenced 
by his book ‘Unto the Last’ containing outlines of his proposals for State 
Schools. ‘Time and Tide’ contains letters on the general subject of 
education. ‘Sesame and Lilies illustrates the place of literature in education. 

Russell, Bertrand (1872-1970). Noble Prize laureate. Advocated self 
and social discipline. Observed, “A man whose tongue is constricted by 
laws of taboos against free speech. . . Whose childhood has been imprisoned 
in a code of manners. - in his rage, he will turn to destruction, becoming 
a revolutionary militarist.” Publications: ‘On Education’ (1926), ‘Education 
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and the Social Order’ (1932), ‘An Enquiry into the Meaning of Truth’ 
(1940), ‘Hu:nan Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits’ (1948), ‘The Impact of 
Science on Society’ (1952). , 
Sadler, Michael (1861-1943). British educator and Vice- Chancellor of 
the University of Leeds. Headed the Calcutta University Commission in 
1917. Report known as Sadler Report—a great document in the history of 
Indian education. : 
Saiyidain, K.G. (1904-1971). Indian educational thinker, administrator 
and writer. Secretary and Educational Advisor to the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India (1950-61). Visiting Prof. to several foreign 
universities. Member Basic National Education Committee and All Indian 
Board of National Education, Member—Secretary, Secondary Education 
Committee, Director Asian Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration. Held, “Education is ‘not’ a side issue, ‘not’ a decorative 
after—thought to the ‘real’ business of life, ‘not’ a luxury which may be 
provided ‘if’ possible, ‘not’ a concession grudgingly extended to the ‘lower 
classes’ but a ‘basic’ activity without which life cannot fulfill its gracious 
promise”. Chief publications: ‘Problems of Educational Reconstruction’; 
“Humanist Tradition in Indian Educational Thought’; ‘Universities and the 


Life of Mind’; ‘The Scientific Outlook’: ‘Education, Culture and Social 
Order’; ‘Education of the National Character’. 


Sampson, George (1852-1950). British educator who coined the phrase 
P| teacher is a teacher of English’. Publication ‘English for the English 
(1921). 


Sanderson, Frederick William (1857-1922). English educator and 
H.G. Well’s ‘great school teacher’, Said, “Education must be fitted to the 
boy, not the boy to education.” 

Santayana (1863-1952). American educator, critic, philosopher, poet 
and writer. Left America and made Europe his home, Rejected the idea 
that all are equal in education. Believed in a natural aristocracy of talent. 
Held, “A child educated only at school is an uneducated child.” 

Schiller, Friedrich (1759-1815). German educator, historian, 
philosopher and Poet. Viewed education as a process of emotional 


development. Authored ‘Aesthetic Education of Man’; ‘On the Sublime’; 
‘On the Necessary Limits in the Use of Beautiful Forms’. 

Sen, Keshub Chander (1838-1884), Indian educator, social reformer 
and leader of the Brahmo 


neo Samaj. Wrote to the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, My Lord, India’s first and chief requirement is an 
hensive system of e 


ducation which will bring the light 


4 to all classes of the community”. Observed, “Knowledge 
without morality is a da 


in India than elsewhere.” 


ces} 
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Socrates (469-399 B.C.). First great teacher of the Western World. 
Master of Plato. Known for the Socratic method i.e. exponent of the 
analytic, drawing out method of teaching. His teachings recorded by his 
pupil, Plato. Method consisted of seizing upon a word in casual 
conversation; asking for its explanation, subjecting the explanation to 
further questions till the pupil becomes conscious of his ignorance, again 
starting further questions to clear the confusion and reach the truth. 

Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903). English educator and philosopher. Held 
that the aim of education was ‘to prepare for complete living’. Recorded 
some important Maxims of Teaching. ‘From Simple to Complex’; ‘From 
Known to Unknown’; ‘From Indefinite to Definite’; From Concrete to 
Abstract’. Wrote: ‘The Principles of Psychology’ (1855); ‘Education’ 
(1861); ‘First Principles’ (1882); ‘The Principles of Biology’ (1864-1867); 
‘The Principles of Ethics’ (1892- 93); ‘The Principles of Sociology’ (1896). 

Tagore, Rabindranath (1861-1941). See Chapter 17. 

Thring, Edward (1821-1987). English educator and famous headmaster 
of Uppingham School. Believed that ‘everybody can do something good’. 
Insisted upon individual attention to the bright and dull student alike. 
Instituted the first gymnasiam in any public school in England. Attached 
great importance to music. Publications: ‘Education and School’ (1864); 
‘Theory and Practice of Teaching’ (1883); ‘Thoughts on Life Sciences’ 
(1869). 

Tolstoy, Count Leo Nikol 
‘aureate. Influenced Gandhiji. 


ayevich (1828-!910). Russian educator and 
Persistent advocate of progressive ideas. 
Sevoted much time in organising village schools. Edited an educational 
magazine in which explained his ideal of free education and described his 
leaching methods. His idea was not to force anything on the child; every 
pupil was free to come le school; free to sit where he liked; free to learn 
only when he liked and free to criticize or suggest. Freedom as the keynote 
of all his educational efforts. Publications: ‘Twenty three Tales’; ‘The 
Teaching of Jesus’; ‘On Popular Education’. 

Vidya Sagar, Ishwarchandra (1821-1892). Indian educator, scholar and 
social reformer. Inspector of Schools. Principal of Calcutta Sanskrit College. 


Worked for the removal of restriction of admission on the basis of caste. 
Advocated the principle of making people’s language as the medium of 
instruction including Western Sciences. Promoted Women education. 
Established a number of girls schools. Founded the Vidya Sagar College. 
Translated a member of Sanskrit and English books into Bengali. 
(Swami) Vivekanand (1863-1902). Indian religious and social reformer. 
Gained international recognition in 1893 at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions. Stated, “Education is the manifestation of the perfection already 
in man.” “We want that education by which character is formed, strength 
of mind is increased, the intellect is expanded and by which one can stand 
on one’s own feet.” “To me the very essence of education is the concentration 
of mind, not the collection of facts.” Asserted, “The chief cause of India’s 
ruin has been the monopolising of the whole education of the land, by dint 
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of pride and royal authority, among a handful of men.” Further observed, 
“If we are to rise again, we shall have to do it in the same way, that is, 
‘by spreading education among the masses... If we want to regenerate India, 
we must work for them.” Publications: ‘Education’, ‘The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekanand’. 

Wells, H.G. (1866-1946). Renowned English historian. Wrote, “Human 
history becomes more and more a race between education and catastrophe.” 
Further observed, “The teacher is the real maker of history.” Publication: 
‘Outline of History’. 

Whitehead, Alfred North (1861-1947). An American educator and 
metaphysician. Prof. of Philosophy at Harvard. Observed, “The aim of 
education is the marriage of thought and action—that action should be 
controlled by thought and thought should issue in action.” About the 
concept of education stated, “It must never be forgotten that education is 
not a process of packing article in a trunk.” Advised, “Do not teach too 
many subjects. What you teach, teach thoroughly.” Publications: ‘Process 
and Reality’ (1927); ‘Science and the Modern World’ (1925). ‘Religion in 
the Making’ (1926), ‘The Function of Reason’ (1929); ‘The Aims of 
Education’ (1929); ‘Modes of Thought’ (1938); ‘Essays in Science and 
Philosophy’ (1948). 

Yajnavalkya (About 1600 B.C.). Indian educator and philosopher. 
Considered to be the most learned teacher of his age, unparalleled in his 
knowledge of ‘Brahman’. Contemporary of King Janaka. On his visit to 
Janaka, the latter would bow down to him. Defined ‘yoga’ as ‘the bringing 
together of the individual and the supreme souls. 

Zakir Hussain (1897-1969). Indian educator, statesman and President 
of India (1967-1969). Ardent advocate of Basic Education. One of the 
founders of the Jamia Millia Islamia, Chairman of the National Committee 
on Basic Education (1937), Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh Muslim University 
(1948), Member of several committees including the University Education 
Commission (1948-49), Vice President of India (1962-1967). Observed, 
“Education is an individually organized sense of values awakened by 
culture.” Stated, “A true understanding of the individuality of the pupil is 
the first concern of a good teacher and a good school.” Publications: 


‘Shiksha’ (Hindi), ‘Educational Discourses’ (Urdu), ‘Dynamic University’, 
‘Educational Reconstruction’. 
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